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NOTE. 

'i’liK most imj)ortaiit and, on llic whole, trustwortliy life 
uf Slioiidau is that of ^Inore, jnihlished in IS-Jo, nine 
years after Sheridan’s death, and founded upon the 
fullest information, with the help of all that Sheridan 
had left behind in the way of papers, and all that tin', 
family eould furnish along with ^loore’s own personal 
j'eeolh'otioiis. It is not a very characteristic piece of woj'k, 
and greatly dissatislied the friends and lovers of Sheridan; 
but its authorities arc uuimpeaebablc. A previous 
Memoir by J)r. Watkins, the work of a ])olitical op])onent 
and detractor, was witlioiit cither this kind of authorisa- 
tion or any gi'aee of juu-sonal knowledge, and has fallen 
into oblivion. Very dincrent is the hriei ski'hdi l)y the 
well-known Professor Smyth, a most valuable and inter- 
esting contrihul ion to the liistory of Sluu-idan. It c()H- 
eerns, indeed, only the later .part of his life, but it is 
the most lifelike and, under many aspects, the most touch- 
ing contemporary portrait that has hceii made uf him. 
\nth the professed intention of making up for the 
absence of character in Moore’s Li/'c, a small volume of 
SIlli:HIJ)A^’IANA was ]mhlishcd the year after, which is 
full of amusing anecdotes, hwt little, if any, additional 
iiifurmatiun. Other essays on the suhji < t liave l»een many. 
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notp:. 


Scarcely an edition of Slieritlan's plays has hocn ]mblished 
(and they are nuinherless) without a bio^rapliical notice, 
good or ])ad.. Tlic most noted (»f these is perhaps the Bith 
(jraphicid ami Cr'dkal BJMi of Leigh Hunt, which does 
jiot, however, pretend to any new light, and is entirely 
unsyiiipathctie. JMiich more recently a book of personal 
Umnlediomi hj an Odogemman promised to afl'^rd now 
information \ but, except for the froth of certain dubious 
ami not very savoury stories of tlic rrince Itegeiit period, 
failed to do so. 
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MCIIAED BRINSLEY SIIEEIDAN. 

CIIAPTEK L 

TJIS YOUTir. 

lirCUAKD PlUN.SLKY liUTLKU SmCIimAN WHS boni in 
DuMin, in llio- month of Septoinhor 17 ^) 1 , of u fiimily 
wliich liad already acqiiirecl some little fiistinetion of a 
hind quite harmonious with tlm after fame of him who 
T ,ade its name so familiar to (lie Ymrld. Tiic Slicridans 
W{!r(i of that Anglo-Irish typo Ydiieh has given so much 
histruction and amuseiiKUit to tlic wmhl, and wliich lias 
indeed in its wit and eccentricity so assorijited ilsolf with 
the fanui of its adopted conn Ivy, that wo might almost 
say it is from tin’s peculiar vaihdy of the race that we 
have all taken our itleiu-of the national character. Tt 
will ])<’ a strange tiling to disctivtii*, after so many years’ 
identificalion of the idiosyncrasy as Irish, that in reality 
it is a hybrid, and not native to tlio soil. The race of 
•lirilliant, witt}', impr«)vidoiit, and reckless Irishmen whom 
Avo have all been tanght to admire, excuse, love, and eon- 
demif— the (loldsinitlis, the Sheridans, and many more 
that will (jeciir to tlio reader - all belong to tin’s mingled 
blood. ]\Iany are more Irish, according to our present 
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iindorstanding of the word, tlitin their compatriots of a 
purer race ; 1)ut perhaps it is something of English energy 
which has brought them to the front, to tlie surface, 
witli an indomitable life whicli misfortune ami the most 
reckless defiance of all the laws of living never seem able to 
([ucnch. Among these names, and not aimmg the O’Con- 
nors and O’Driens, do we lind all that is most characteristic, 
to modern ideas, in Irish manners and inoiles of th^Jught. 
Notliing more distinct from the Anglo-Saxon type could 
be ; and yet it is separated from England in most cases 
only by an occasional mixture of Celtic blood — often b}^ 
the simple fact of establishment for a few generations on 
another soil. How it is that the bog and the mountain, 
the softer climate, the salt breath of the Atlantic, should 
liavc wrought this change, is a mystery of Ethnology 
which wc arc cpiite incompetent to solve ; or whether it 
is mere external contact with an inliucuco which the 
native gives forth without being himself strongly affected 
by it, we cannot tell. Hut the fact remains that the most 
characteristic Irishmen — tliosc through whom we recog- 
nise the race — are as a matter of fnr.t, so far as race is 
concerned, not Irishmen at all. ''fiie same fact tells in 
America, whei'o a new tv])C of character scanns to have 
been ingrafted upon the old hy the changed conditions of 
so vast a continent and circumstances so i)ccnliar. Even 
this, however, is not so rcmaikablo in an altogether new 
society, as the absorption, by what was in rcMlity jm alien 
and a coinpiering race, of all that is most remarkable in^ 
the national character which they doniinalcd and subdued 
— unless indeed we take refuge in the supposition, ’‘vhich 
does not scorn untenable, that this (;haracter, which wc 
have been so hastv in idcntifviiu£ with it, is not really 
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Irish at all; and tliaL wo have not yet futhouied tlie 
natural spirit, overlaid l)y such a couclm of supojficial 
foreign brilliancy, of tJiat more mystic race, full oi tragic 
elements, of visionary faith and purity, of wild revenge 
and subtle cunning, which is in reality native to the old 
islaial of the saints. Certainly the race of Columba seems 
to have little in common with the race of Sheridan. 

The two immediate predecessors of the great dj’aniatist 
arc both highly characteristic figures, and thoroughly 
authentic, which is as much perhaps as any man of lettci’s 
n(>cd care for. Tlie Ib-stof these, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
Hihisloy Slun'idan’s grandfather, was a clergyman and 
schoolmaster in Dublin in the early part of the eight oenth 
century — by all niports an cxccdlent scholar and able 
instructor, but extravagant and hotdicaded after bis 
kind. He was the intimate fi'icnd and associate of 
Swift ill Jiis later years, and lent a little brightness to 
'.he great Doan’s society when he l eturned disappointed 
to his Trisli pi’efcrmcnt. Lord Orrery describes tliis 
genial but reckless parson in terms which arc entirely 
harm onions with the after dcvelopinout of the family 
character : - 

“II*’ Lad tlial kind orgo(Ml nature ivLic.li absence of mind, 
iadoleiice of 1-ody, .and earelossiui.'^s of lortiino produce ; and 
altliorgdi not over-strict in his owai condn('1, yet he took care 
of the morality of his scholars, whom he sent to the univer- 
sity roanarkahly vell-gronnded in .all kimls of learning, ajid not 
ill-insli ".icled in the .social duties of life. Ib^ was slovenly* 
ffidigeiit, and cheerful, lie kne.iv l» 0 (d\s heller than nieii, and 
he knew the value of inoiiey least of all.” 

The point in Dr. Sheridan’s career is of a tragi- 
comic character which still further increases the appr^ 
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priatcncss of liis appearance at the head of his descendants. 
J>y Swift’s inlhioncc lie was appointed to a living in Cork, 
in addition to Avliicli ho Avas inailc one of the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s cliaplains, and tliiis put in the way of 
promotion generally. But on one unlucky Sunday the 
following incident occurred. It must bo remembered 
that those wore the early days of the Hanoverian j^ucces- 
sioiij ami that Ireland had been the scene of the last 
struggle for tlic Stuai ts. lie Avas preaching in Cork, in 
the principal church of the town on the 1st of August, 
Avhich Avas kept as the King’s birth<lav. 

*^ Dr. Shoridan, afbu’ a A'ory solenm pivj)araU(ui, and Avhen 
he lia<l drawn to h i nisei f the iniite altention of liis coiigicga- 
tion, slowly and oinplmtically deliveml liis text, Hujjicirnt 
vnlo the day the a'il thareof. The coiigri'galion being 
divided in political opinions, gave to the text a decided 
])olitic.al (M)iisl ruction, and on the reverend pnvacher again 
reading the text with more marked eni]diasis became excited, 
and listened to the sermon with considerable restlessness and 
anxiety.” 

Another account describes this sermon as having been 
lircaclied bedore the Tiord-Licutenant himself, an honour 
for Avliich the preacher Avas not prepared, and Avhieh 
confused him so much that lie snatched up the first ser- 
mon that caTiiG to hand, innocent of all political intention, 
as well as of the date Avliich gave such picjuancy to his 
text. But Avliatovor the cause, the ciVoct Avas disnstrous. 
Ho “shot liis fortune dead by chauce-mcdlcy ” Avith this 
vsingle text. He lost his chaplaincy, and is even said 1.. 
have been forbidden the viceregal court, and all the ways 
of promotion Avero dosed to Jiim for over. But liis spirit 
Avas not broken by his evil luck. “Still he vci.iaiiicd a 
punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, ami a Avit. Not a day 
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passed without a rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal. JTis 
pen and his fiddle were constantly in motion.” lie had 
“such a ready wit and How of humour that it was impos- 
sible for any, even tlie most splenetic man not to bo 
cheerful in his company.” “ In the invitations sent to 
tlic Dean, Sheridan was always included ; nor was Swift 
to ])C seen in perfect good humour unless when he made 
* part of the company.” Nothing could be more con- 
genial to the name of Sheridan than the description of 
this lighthearted and easy-minded clerical humorist, 
whose Avit no doubt Hashed like lightning about all the 
follies of the mimic court wdiich had cast him out, and 
whose jovial hand-to-mouth existence had all that acci- 
dcntnlness and mixture of extravagance and pcnuiy 
whicii is the natural atmosphere of such reckless souls. 
It is even said that Swift made use of his abilities and 
appro])riatcd his wit: the reader must judge for liim- 
s<df whether the Dean had any need of thiovijig in that 
[)articular. 

Dr, Sheridan’s son, Tlioraas Sheridan, was a very 
difterent man. Ho was very young when he was loft to 
make his way in the world for himself ; he had been 
designed, it would appear, to be a schoolmaster like his 
father ; but the stage has ahvays had an attraction for 
those wdioso associations arc connected with that more 
serious .stage, tlie pulpit, and Thomas Sheridan became 
an actor. Ho is l!:e author of a life of Swdft, .said ta 
Ipj “j)ompous and dull,”— qualities whicli seem to have 
mingled oddly in lii.s own character witli the lighthearted 
recklessness of his race. His succ(iss* on the stage was 
not so gwja); as was his popularity as a teacher of elocu- 
tion, an art for whicli he seems to have conceived an 
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almost fanatical enthusiasm. Considering oratory, not 
without reason, as the master of all arts, he spent a great 
part of liis life in eager efforts to form a scliool for its 
study, after a method of his own. This was not a suc- 
cessful project, nor, according to the little gleam of liglit 
tlirown ii[)()n his system hy Dr. Parr, docs it seem to 
have been a very elevated one. “One of Kichard’s 
sisters now and then visited Harrow,” he says, “ and well 
do I remember that in the house where I lodged she 
triumphantly repeated Diyden’s ode upon St. Cecilia’s 
Day, according to the instruction given her by her father. 
Take a sample : — 

* None but the brave. 

Kune but tile brave, 

Koiie hut the brave deserve tin* fair.’ ” 

Thomas Sheridan, liowcvcr, was not without apprecia- 
tion as an actor, and, like every amlutious ])]ayer of tlie 
time, had his hopes of rivalling Oarrick, and was fondly 
considered l)y his friends to be worthy comparison with 
tliat king of actors. lie married a lady who held no 
inconsidcj’able place in the light literature of the time, 
which was little, as yet, invaded by feminine adventure— 
the author of a novel called iSidnetj liidduljjJi and of various 
plays. And there is a c(*rtain rcHcction of the same kind 
of friendship which existed between Swift and the elder 
4Sheridau in I>(‘sweirs description, in his Life of 
of the loss his gieat friend had sustained throngli a 
(juarrel with Thomas Sheridan “ of one of his most agree- 
abic resources fon amusement in his lonely evenings.” 
It 'would appear that at this lime (1763) Sheiidan and 
his wife were settled in London. 
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“ Shcridaii’d well-iiifornicd, ainniKited, and bustling mind 
iiiivcr suilbred conversation to stagnate,” Boswell a<lds, “and 
Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable companion to an intel- 
lectual man. She was sensible, ingenious, unassniniiig, yet 
communicative. I recollect with satisfaction maiiy pleasing 
hours which I passed with her under the hospitable roof of 
her husband, who was to me a very kind friend. Her novel 
entitled Memoirs of Miss Sulney BuUlulph contains an excellent 
nii>rulf Avliile it inculcates a future state of retribution ; and 
what it teaches is impressed n])on the mind by a series of as 
dei'.p di.-tresses as can aillict humanity in the amiable and 

[uous heroine Johnson pai<l her this high compliment 

upon it : ‘ I know not, madam, that you have a right upon 
high ]ii inciples to make your readers sulTer so miudi.’” 

The cause of Johnson’s quarrel with Shciidan is said 
to have been some slighting words reported to the latter, 
w’hich Johnson had let fall when he licard that Sheridan 
had received a pension of £200 a year from (Tovcniment. 
“ Wliat ! liavc they given him a pension 1 then it is time 
for me to give up mine ” — a not iinnatinal cause of 
otleuco, and aW the more so that Sheridan flattered him- 
self he liail, by his interest with certain members of the 
miiiistiy, who had been his pupils, lieljmd to procure his 
pejision for Johnson himself. 

Tli(iS{' were tlie palmy days of the Sheridan family. 
Their children, of whom Hichard was tlm third, liad been 
b< ni in Dublin, where the two little hoys, Kichard and 
his eddor brother Charles, began their education under the 
charge? of a sol. 'olmaster named Whyte, to whom thfy 
were committed with a despairing letter from their 
mother, who CYi<lently liad fuiuid the task of their educa- 
tion loo mucli for her. Perhaps l\Jr!i Sheridan, in an ago 
of epigrams, was not above the pleasure, so seductive to 
all who possess the gift, of writing a clever letter. She 
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tells the schoolmaster that the little pupils she is sending 
him will he his tutors in the excellent quality of patience. 

“ 1 liavc hitherto been their only instructor,” she says, 

“ and they have sufficiently exercised mine, for two such 
iuq)oiictrablc dunces I never met with.” This is the 
lii'st certificate with which the future wit and dramatist 
ai)i)carcd before the world When the parents went to 
London in 1702, the hoys iiaturall}^ accompanied them. 
Ami this being a time of pros[)crity, when Thomas 
Sluiridan liad Cabinet Ministers for his pupils, and inte- 
rest enough to hcli) the great man of letters of the age 
to a pension, it is not to be wondered if that hope which 
never springs eternal in any human breast so warmly as 
in that of a man who lives by his wits, and never knows 
what the moi’row may bring forth, should have so 
encouraged the vivacious Irishman as to induce him to 
send his boys to Harrow, })roud to give them the best of 
education, and opportunity of making friends for them- 
selves. Jlis pension, his pu]>ils, his acting, his wife’s 
literary gains, all conjoined to give a promise of pros- 
perity. Wlicn his friends discussed him hehiiid his* 
hack, it is true they w ere not very favoui ablc to him. 
“There is to 1)0 seen in Sheridan something to reprehend, 
and everything to laugh at,” says Johnson, iii his “big 
ho w-woAV style “but, sir, he is not a bad man. No, 
sir : were maidvind to bo divided into good and had, ho 
Viould stand considerably within the ranks of the good.” 
The same authority said of liim that though ho could 
“ exhibit no chai’aetcr,” yet he excelled in “plain decla- 
mation”; and ho was evidently received in veiy good 
society, and was hospitable ami entertained his driends, 
as' it was his nature to do. Evidently, too, he had no 
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small opinion of himself. It is from Johnson’s own 
mouth that the following anecdote at once of his liber- 
ality and presumption is derived. It docs not show his 
clitic, perhaps, in a more favourable light. 

“Slicritlaii is a wonderful adiuircr of the tragedy of 
DomilaSj and presented its author with a gold medal. Some 
years ^go, at a coffec-liou.se in Oxford, I called toliim — ‘Mr. 
Slu‘i‘idan, IVlr. Sheridan ! how came you to give a gold medal 
to Home for writing that liorrid ]day H Tliis you .see was 
wanton and insolent : hut 1 meant to he wanton and in.solent. 
A medal lias no value hiit as a stamp of merit, and was 
Sheihlan to assume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? 
If Sheridan wa.s juagniftcent enough to bestow a gold medal 
as an honorary mark of dramatic merit, he should have rc- 
qne.sted one of the Universities to choose the iierson onwdmm 
it .should he conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a 
stamp of merit ; it was counterfeiting Apolh/s euin.’^ 

The Irisliman’.s vanity, prodigality, and ba.sty assump- 
tion of an importance to which he liad no right could 
scan’cly be ])ctter exemplilied — nor, perhaps, tlio reader 
will say, the privileged arj-ogance of the great critic. It 
i.s more easy to condone the carcle.ss extravagance of the 
one than the deliberate insolence of tlio other. The 
(‘oinmcnt, liowcvor, i.s ju.st enough ; and so, perhaps, was 
Ills description of the Irisliman’s attempt to improve the 
elocution of lii.s contemporaries. “What iiiiliicnce can 
Mr. Shcihlan have upon the language of this great 
country by his narrow’ exertions asks the great lexico- 
►grapher. “Sir, it is burning a candle at Dover to show 
light at Calai.s.” Jhit wdicn .Johnson says, “ Sir, Sherry is 
dull,*naturally dull : but it must hayc takmi liiiii a groat 
deal of*i).yus to become wdiat w’c now sec him. Such an 
excess of stupidity, sir, is Jiot in nature,” — w’e ackmwv- 
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ledge the Avit, l)iit doubt the fact. Thomas Sheridan very 
likely Avaiited humoiir, aii<l Avas iinahle to percciA^e Avheii 
ho made himself ridiculous, as in the case of the medal ; 
hut Ave AA^aiit a great deal more CAudence to induce us to 
believe tliat tlie son of the jovial .Dublin priest, and the 
father of Sheridan the great, could have been dull. He 
Avas very busy — “Inistling,” as Boswell calls him, his 
schemes going to his head, his vanity and enthusiasm 
combined making him feel himself an unappreciated 
I’Ciormcr — a prophet tliroAvn away upon an ungrateful 
age. But stupidity had nothing to do Avith his follies. 
Tie Avas “a Avrong-hcaded Avhimsical man,’’ Dr. Barr tells 
us, but adds, “I re,s[)ectcd him, and he really liked mo 
and did me some important services.’’ “ 1 once or twice 
met liis (Itichard Sheridan’s) mother : slio Avas quite celes- 
tial.” Such are the testimonies of their contemporaries. 

It Avas not long, however, that the pair were able to 
remain in London. There is a whimsical indication of 
the state of distress into Avliich Thomas Sheridan soon 
fell in the mention by BosAvell of ^‘thc extraordinary 
attention in Ids own country ” Avilli Avhich he had been 
“honoured,” by having had “an cxcei)lioii made in his 
favour in an Irish z\ct of Ikirliament concerning insolvent 
debtors.” “ Tliu,s to 1)0 singled out,” says Johnson, “by 
Legislature as au object of public considoratioTi and 
kindness is a proof of no common merit.” it Avas a 
melancholy kind of proof, hoAA^over, and one which few 
would choose tt) bo gratili(;d by. Tlio family went to « 
France, lea\ ing their bo 3 ’s at Harrow, scraping together 
aj)parcntly as mucli as Avould pay their expenses there - 
no small burden upon a struggling man. AnJ at Illois, 
in J.7GG, Mrs. Sheridan died. “ She appears,” says Moore, 
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“to have been one of those nive women wlio, united 
to men of more pi’ctensions but less real intellect than 
tlieniselves, meekly conceal this superiority even from 
their own hearts, and pass their lives witliout a remon- 
strance or murmur in gently endeavouring to repair tliose 
evils whicli the indiscretion or vanity of their partners 
havcjn’ought upon them.” Except tliat she foinid him 
at seven an impenetrable dunce, there is no record of 
any ti(.‘. of sympathy existing between ]\lrs. SJieridan 
and lier l)rilliatit bo 3 \ 

lie had not perhaps, indeed, ever appeared in this 
character during his mother’s lifetime. At Harrow he 
made but an unsatisfactory appearance. “ Tlierc was 
little ill liis boyhood worth communicatiini,” says J)i’. 
Parr, whose long letter on the subject all Sheridan’s 
biographers (piote ; “ho was inferior to many of his 
schoolfellows in the ordinary business of a school^ and I 
do not remember any one instance in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by Latin or English composition 
either in prose or verse.” This is curious enough ; hut 
it is not inj[K)ssil)Ie that the wa^waid ho}^, if he did 
adventiu(‘ himself in verse, would ihiids it best to keep 
his 3'ouLliinl compositions saci'cd from a master’s ej't'. 
VoioC writers, both in tlie dead languages and in tlie 
livb)g, llouvivlicd at Harrow in those days of whom no 
one lias lieard since, “but Kicluud Sheriilan aspired to 
no rivalry with dlier of them.” Notwithstanding this 
al.iseiice of all the outwai'd show of tident, Parr was not 
a man to remain nneonscious of the glimmer of genius in 
thc/Irish lioy’s bright eves. Whgi he found that Dick 
woiildMifkt construe as he ought, lie laid plans to take him. 
with craft, and “did not fail to probe and tease him ’* 
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“ I stated hia case with great good liuinoiir to the upper 
master, who was one of the best tempered men in the world : 
and it was agreed between us that Richard should be called 
of toner and A\orkcd more sev<;rely. The varlet was not suf- 
fered to stand up ill his jdace, but was suinnioncd to take his 
station near the master’s table, where the voice of no ])rompter 
could reach him : and in this defenceless condition he was 
so liarassiMl that he at last gathered up some grammatical 
rules and prepared liimself for his lessons. While th:s tor- 
menting process Avas inflicted upon him, T now and then 
U])braide<l liim. But you will take notice that he did not 
incur any cor])oral punishment for his idleness : his industry 
Avas just suflicient to keep him from disgrace. All the Avhile 
Sumner and I saw in 1dm vestiges of a superior intellect. 
His (iye, his countenance, his general manner, were striking ; 
his ansAvers to any common cpiestioii were prompt and acute. 
Wo knew' the esteem and even admiration Avhich somehow or 
other all his schoollelloAvs felt for him. He Avas mischie\'oiis 
enough, hut his jirauks were accompanied hy a sort (jf 
vivacity and cheerfulness Avhich delighted Sumner and my- 
self. 1 liad much talk Avith him about Ids a])ple loft, for the 
su])ply of Avldch all the gardens iii the nejghh(»urhood Avero 
ta.\ed, and some of the Ioaa’it hoys AA’cre em]>loyed to fui'idsh 
it. I threatened, hut Avitliout asperity, to tincc the dc])rcdators 
through Ills associates up to the leader. lie Avith perfect 
good liumoiir set me at delianco, and I never couhl liring 
Jionio the cliarge to him. All boys and all masters Avero 
pleased Avith liim.” 

Tlie iiinount bf “good humour” in lids sketch is 
enough to make the IlarroAV of last century look like a 
seliolaslic paradise; and the humorous torture to which 
yoi'ing Sheridan Avas subjected sIioavs a high sense of the 
aptiropriatc citlicr in “the host tempered man in the 
Avorld,” or ill the learned doctor avIio loved to set forth 
his oAvn doings and jinlgment in the best light, and 
had the advantage of telling his story after events had 
shown what the jnipil Avas. Parr, hoAvever, modestly 
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disowns the credit of having developed the intellec- 
tual powers of Sheridan, and neither wci'c they stimu- 
lated into litci’aiy ciibrt by Sumner, the licad-niastcr of 
Harrow, who was a friend of Ids fatlier, and liad thei'C- 
fore additional opportunities of knowing the hoy’s capa- 
hilitics. “ We hotli of us discovered great talents which 
neither of us were capable of calling into action while 
SheriAan was a schoolboy,” Parr says. In short, it is 
evident that the boy, always i) 0 [)ular and pleasant, 
amusing and attracting his schoolfellows, and on per- 
fectly amicable terms with the masters, even when he 
was dunblful about his lesson, bmk no trouble what- 
ever with his w'ork, and cared nothing for the honours 
of school. IJo kept himself atioat, and tliat was all. 
TIis sins were not grievous in any way. He had it not 
in l»is pow'cT to bo extravagant, for Tliomas Shei idan in 
his bankrupt condition must have had hard enough ado 
to kocjp his boys at Harrow at all. Hut it is very clear 
that neitlKjr scholarship nor laborious mental exertion 
of iiny kind tempted him. He took the AVorJd lightly 
and gaily, and enjoyed his .schoolboy ycai-s all the more 
that thei'o w^as nothing of the struggle of young ambition 
in them. A\’hen his family came back from France 
shortly after the mother’s death, it is with a little gush 
of enthusiasm that his sister describes licr first meet- 
ing after long sepai’ation Avith tin; ilolightful brother 
Avliom she had half forgotten, and Avho aj>pears like a 
young her * in all. tlio early bloom of seventeen, Avilh 
his Tri-*:]! cliarm and his llarroAv breeding, to the eyes of 
the kittle girl, accustomed no doubt to slirdjby enougli 
genllevieiA in the cheap retreats of .Knglish poverty in 
rraiicc. 
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“ He was luiudsomo, not merely in tlie eyes of a jj.iitial 
sister, Lnt <j;em‘.i*ally allowed to be so. Ills elnarks liad tlie 
<^low of lu;altb, liis i^yes — tlie finest in the world --tlu! bril- 
lianry of ^naiiiis, and W(‘re soft as a triider and affiMttionate 
heai t (.’oiild jviid(!r tlieni. The same playful fancy, the same 
sbu-linj; and innoxious wit that was sliowii afterwards in his 
wrilin.L's, cheenMl and delighted the family circle. 1 adiniii*<l 
— T almost adored him 1 ” 

No doubt the luuidsoiiic incrry boy was a dolif!;htful 
novelty in the struggling family, wliei'c even the girls were 
taught to mouth vers(5s, and the cl<lcr lu’otlicr liad begun 
to aeeomi)auy Iiis father on liis ]ialf-vagal)ond career as a 
lecturer, to give exain])lcs of the system of elocution 
nj>on which he liad concentrated all liis faculties. A^jt-er 
a short stay in Loudon the family went to Hath, wh(u*c 
for a time tiny settled, the jilaco in its high days of 
fashion being propitious to all the arts. The father, 
seldom at liomo, lived a hard enough life, lecturing, 
toacdiiiig, sometimes jdayiiig, pursuing liis favourite object 
us hotly as Avas jiracticable through all tlie struggles 
necessary to get a living, such as it ivas, n()\v ahundant, 
now mcagro, for liis family’^; while tlie girls and boys 
lived a sort of liapduizard existence in tlie gay city, 
getting Avliat amusement llicy could — mothorless, and 
left to their owui. resoiu-cos, yet tinding society of a suf- 
tieicntly excifiiig kind among the visitors Avith whom the 
tOAVii ovoiHoAver], and tlie artist-folk A\dio entertained 
them. Here, Avhile Charles worked Avith his father, 
Jb<dirii(l Avould seem to have dorn? nothing at all, butt, 
doubtless strolled about the fashionable ])roinenade among 
the bucks and beaux, and heai-d all tliat AA^as going on, 
and saAV the scan dal -makers nod their heads together, 
and the ollicers noAV and then arrange a duel, and Lydia 
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T^anguish ransack the circulating libraries. They 'wore 
all about in those lively streets, “Mrs. IMalapi’op dci'anging 
her cpita])hs, aiul Sir Lucius 'with his ])istols ahvays 
ready, and the little Avaiting-niaid trip])ing about the 
scene with Delia’s letters ainl Ih'ohni loirs under her 
arm. The young genthunaii swaggering among them saw 
everything without knowing it, and rcmeinbcred thos(i 
familiar figures wlien the time came : but iii the mean- 
while did nothing, living pleasantly with his young sisters, 
no doultl very kind to them, and spending all the money 
the girls could ipare out of their little honsekee])ing, 
and falling in love, the. most natural amusement of all. 

It is wrong, liowever, to say that he was (uilirely 
idle. At Harrow he had formed an intimate friend- 
'ship witli a youth more ambitious than him.se, If, the 
Nathaniel llalhed whom Dr. I’arr chroni(‘l<“S as having 
“ written well in Tiatiu and (Ireek.” AVith this young 
man Sh('ri<lan entered into a sort of literart' partnership 
both in classical translati.ni and dramatic eom})osition. 
Their iirst attempt was a farce called Jnpilrr: the 
.subject laing the story of Ix'ion, in wlurh, euiioii.sl}'' 
enough, the after-treatment of tlic ('rUk is shadowed 
forth in various ]>oiuts, the li(t!(i (Iraiua heiiig in the 
form of a lehcarsal before, a tribunal no]} unlike that to 
wliich Air. Puli* submits his immortal tragedy. Simile, 
the supposed author, indeed says one or two things which 
are scarcely uiiwoi'thy of PutK The following ]>a.ssago 
^»ccuiv ui a .sc(>.iie i i wJiich ho is explaining to In’s critics 
the new fashion of c<)m])0.siti<)n, how the music is made 
lirst, and “the sen.se” afterwards (a proca-ss no ways 
astonishing to the juuscJit g(*m‘ratiou), and iiow “a com- 
plete sot of scenes from Italy ” Ls tlie iirst framework of 
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tho pky which “some ingenious hand” writes up to. 
“ By this method,” says one of the w'ondciing commen- 
tators, “ you must often commit blunders ? ” 

'^Simile, Bhiiiders ! to In* snn*. I must, but 1 always could 
i^^et uiysulf out of them tigain. Why, I’ll toll you an iiistauco 
of it. You uiust know I was oiico a journeyinan sonnot- 
writer to Signor S([u;iltini. Now, his method, wlieii seized 
with the furor harmonicus, was conshintly to make me sit by 
his side, while he was thrumming on his harpsichord, in ordtu- 
to make extempore verses to whatever air he slnmld beat out 
to liis liking. J remember omi morning as he was in this 
situatii)!)- —thrnw, thrum^ ihriuii (moving his lingers as if ))eating 
on the harpsichoril), striking out something protligiously great 
as lie thought — ‘ilahrsaid he; Miah ! ilr. Simile — thrirm^ 
thru Illy thnuii — hy gar, him is vary fine — write me some words 
direetly/ I durst md interrupt him to ask on what subject, 
so instantly In'gan to descrilie a fine morning. 

Calm was the land and ealni the skies, 

And calm ilio heaven’s dome .senile, 

Hush’d was the gale and hiisb’d (he hreeze, 

And not a vapour to he seen. 

I sang it to his notes. ‘ Hah! upon my woj'd, vary pritt — 
thrinn.^ thruiUy thrmn. Stay, stay ! Now, iijmn my word, here 
it must be an adagio. Thrnviy thriiiiiy thrum. Oh 1 let it be 
an Ode to Aleljiucholy.’ 

Monop. 'I’lKMlevil! then you wt*n'. ]nizzl(Ml sure - — 

H'iiu. Not in the least 1 1 In-ongbt in a ehmd in the next 
stanza, and mattr'i’s, you see, came about at once. 

J/mmp. . .An execllent transition. 

(fed. Vastly ingenious, indeed. 

Him. AVas it not, very it reipiired a little eoinniand — a 
little jiresciice of mind.” 

AMieu tlic rehearsal l)ogins, tho resemblance is still 
inure pci feet, thoih^h tliore is no reproduction cither of 
the plot or cliaractcrs iiitroduciid. We arc not told how 
uiiKdi siiare Ilalhcd had in the composition : it was he 
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wlio furnished the skeleton of the phiy, but it is scarcely 
possil.)le that such a scene as the above could bo from 
any liaiid but Slleridan^s. This youthful effort >vas never 
finished. It was to have brought in a sum of money, 
which they both wanted mucli, to the young autliors: 
“ Tlic thoughts,” 1 Fallicd says, “of £200 shared between 
us are enough to bring the water into one’s eyes.” Hal- 
» hed, then at Oxford, w’anted the money above all things 
to enable him to pay a visit to Bath, wliero lived the 
3 'oung lady wliom all tliesc young men adored ; and young 
Sheiidan, Avho can doubt, required it for a thousand uses. 
But they Avere botli at an ago when a great i)art of ]>lca- 
siire li<js in the planning, and when the mind is easily 
div’ertod to another and another new beginning. A pub- 
lication of the type was the next project, to 1x5 

called (one docs not know wliy) Mkrellanu ; 

but this never went further than a part composition of 
the lii-st number, whicli is somcwliat feeble and flippant, as 
the monologue of an essayist of that old-fashioned type, if 
not under any special inspiration, is apt to be. Finally 
the young men succeeded in producing a volume of so- 
called translations from a dubious Latin author called 
Aristamotus, of whom no one km)wsmucli, and on whom 
at least it was very easy for them to fatliQr the light and 
frothy v(5rses, which no one was likely to seek for in the 
original —if an original existed. Their preface favours tln5 
idea that the w'hole business was a literary lioax ]>y which 
tiiey did not even expect tlicir readers to bo taken in. 
ylrisIwnHu.s got itscslf [mldishcd, the ago. being fond of 
classic» nibbed down into nnxleni verse^ Ixit does not seem 
to liavc dpno any more. The two young men were in hopes 
that Sumner, their old master, “ and the wise few of their 
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iicqiiaijitaiico/' would talk about tlio book, and ])ei*liaps 
discover the joint authorsliip, and help tlicni to fame and 
])rofit. But tli(‘.se lio])cs wore not realised, as indeed they 
(bM not in the least doscrv^c to be. They Avere llattorcd 
l)}^ bei]i,i,^ told that dolinson Av-as supposed to bo the author, * 
which ninst have l)ccu a fibmdly invention; and ITalhed 
tried to believe that “ everybody had roarl the book,” and 
that the second part, vaguely proiniseil in the ]nef:ice on 
condition of the success of the first, “should bo published 
inirne<liately, being of opinion that tlie readers of tlio 
first A'oluine Avould be sure to jHirchase the second, and 
that the puldication of the second would jAut it hito the 
Ijoads of others to buy the fii’st,” — a truly business-liko 
argunicjit, Avhich, howiwer, di<l not convince the book- 
sellers. It seems a pity to burden the cidlection of Sheri- 
dan s Avorks nrov with these unprolitable versos, Avhich were 
never acknowledged, and did not even procure for young 
IJalhcd, Avho Avanted it so much, the ha]>pin(jss of a visit 
to Bath, or a sight of the object of his boyish adoration. 

It is the ])rescnco of this hnly which gives interest and 
romance to the early cha]>tcr of Sheridan's life, and the 
ri'cord cannot go further Avil hont bringing her in. There 
llourislie<l at Batli in those days a family called by l)i’. 
Burney, in his 7//.sA>/y/ e/ ilZ/wV, a nest of Jiiglitingales, 
— the family of Linley, the composer, Avho had been for 
years at the head of musical enterprise in the district, the 
favourite singing master, the conductor of all tlic concerts, 
a inaji Avhoin Bath delighted to honour, a,nd AAdiose fam.- 
spread over England hy means of the hmii monde AAdiieli 
took tlio Avaters in that city of pleasure. The position 
that siu h a man takes in a provincial toAvn liafi become 
once so much like wliat it was in the latter half of 
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Jast century, when Ilamlcl was at Winrlsor and Eng- 
land in one of its musical periods, that it will be easily 
realised by the reader. The brevet rank, revocable at 
the pleasure of society, wliich the musical family obtains, 
its admission among all the fine people, the ])ricc it has to 
pay for its elevation, and the vain iiope that it is prizctl 
for its own personal (pialities, which Hatters it while in its 
‘prime of attraction,— the apparent ccpiality, nay, almost 
superiority, of the triumphant musicians among tlieir pat- 
rons, ivlio yet never forget the real diirercncc between 
them, and whose homage is often little more than a form of 
insult, — give a dramatic interest to the group such as few 
possess. This was the po.sition held by the Liideys among 
the fine people of Hath. There were beautiful girls in 
the musician’s house, which was always open, lios})! table, 
and bright, and where a ])crpetual flutter of admiration 
ami compliments, half atlectionate, half humorous, the 
enthusiasm of a cotei*ie, was in the ears of the young crea.- 
turcs in all their early essays in art. Men of wealth and 
sometimes of rank, the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
the ofiicers and the wits,— all friends of lanley, ami glad 
to invito him to clul) and coffee-house and mess-room, — 
were always about to furnish escorts and a llattoring train 
wherever the young singers went. The eldest daughtci*, 
Elizabeth— or Eliza, as it 'was the fashion of the time 
to slioitcn and vulgarise that beautiful name — was a 
lovely girl of sixteen when the young Sheridans hecame, 
kfiowii about Bath. Her voice was as lovely as her face, 
and slie was the prima donna of her father’s concerts, 
going tvith liiin to sing at festivals ifi. other cathedral 
towns, ami (jfteii to Oxford, wdierc she hail turned the 
head of young Ilalhcd and of many an undergraduate 
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l)csi(lc. In Batli the young men were all at her feet, and 
not only the young men, as was natural, but the elder and 
less innocent members of society. That the musician and 
his wife might have entertained lioi)cs or even allowed 
themselves to be betrayed into not entirely unjustifiable 
schemings to marry their beautiful child to somebody who 
would raise luii* into a higher si)herc, may well be believed. 
One such plan indeed it is evident did exist, which the 
poor girl herself foiled by making an artless confession 
to the man wliom her panuits had determined she should 
many — “ !Mr. Long, an old gentleman of considerable 
fortune,” who had the magfiaiiimity to take upon himself 
the Imrdon of l^reakiug the engagement, and closed the 
indigmuit father s mouth by settling a little fortune of 
X3000 upon the young lady. 

A danger osca[)etl in this way, however, points to many 
other pitfalls among which her young f(*ct had to tread, 
and one at least of a far more alarming kind has secured 
for itself a lasting ])lacc in her future hnshand’s histoiy. 
There is a curious letter^ extant, which is printed in all 
Sheridan’s hiograpliies, and in which Lli/a gives a]i ac- 
(.■mnit to a desr friend and confidant of the toils woven 
around her hy one of her father’s visitoi’s, a certain 
(Captain Matthews, who, though a married man and much 
older than lierself, had beguiled the sim[)]o girl into a 
prolonged and clamlestinc sentimental coi’re.spondencc. 
The sophisticated Kiader, glancing at this rpiaint pro- 
duction, without llumght of the circumstances or tl e 

* iMiN. NortdU in a [ii’dliiniiiary yketrli to au inteiuli;<l history df 
the ISherulaiis, ni'.verVrittcii, denies the .'inlhenlieity of this letter 
with a some.what ill-directed liimily pride : hut no djuht lias been 
thrown upon it hy any of Sheridan’s biograpliers. 
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j>crson, would probably conclude that tliere was bann in 
it, which it is very certain from all that is said and done 
besides did not exist ; but the girl in her innocence evi- 
<lently felt that the stolen intcrcomsc, the whisperings 
aside, the man’s protestations of fondness, and despair if 
slie withdrew from him, and her own half-Hattcred lialf- 
frightened attraction towards him, were positive guilt. 
The letter, ijidced, is Tiydia Languish from beginning to 
end, — the Lydia Jjanguish of real life without any genius 
to trim her uttcrniice into just as much as is needful and 
characteristic, — and in conscc[ucncc is somewhat tedious, 
long-winded, and confused; but her style, sometliing 
b(‘twcen Clarissa llarlowe and *Tulia IManncring, is quite 
apj)ropriate at once to the revelation and the period. 
The atVair to wdiich 1u‘.r letter refers has occupi('d far too 
iiiucli space, wo think, in the story of Sheridan’s life, yet 
it is a curious cx])osition of the time, the class, and the 
h-cality. I’lio Maid of Hath, as she was called, had 
many adorers. Young li allied, young Charles Sheridan 
- neither of them Avitli much to oiler- -followed her 
steps wherever she moved, and apjJaiidcd to llic echo 
every note she sang, as did many another adorer; while 
within the busy and full hou^e the middle-ag(?d visitor, 
her fatlier’s so-called friend, had a hnndrftd opjuutunities 
h)r a whisj)cre<l word, a stolen caress, half permissilile for 
the sake of ohl fiiondship, ami because no doubt he had 
Iviiown her from a child. But even at si.'itecn tlic cyc.^ 
a girl accustomed to so many trilnites Avould soon he 
opened, and the poor Lydia hocamc alainiCil by the 
warmtii of her lialf-paternal Ioati* an^l hy the secrecy of 
his comiTinuicatioiis. This Avas her position at the time 
the ►Sheridans aiipear upon the scene. 
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Tlic new influcTicc immediately began to tell. Mis? 
Linley and Miss Sheridan became devoted friends — and 
the two brothers “on our first acquaintance both pro- 
fcissed to love me.” She gave them no hope “ that I 
should ever look upon tlicm in any other light than as 
brotliers of my friend but yet “ iiref erred the youngest” 
as “by far the most agreeable in ])erson, beloved by every 
one, and greatly respected by all the better sort of people.” 
Itichard Sheridan, it would seem, immediately assumed 
th(j jiosition of the young lady’s secret guardian. Tie 
made friends with Matthews, ])e(*amc even intimate with 
him, and thus discovered the villainous designs which he 
entertained; Avhile, on the oth(;r hand, ho obtained the 
confidence of the lady, and became her chief adviser. 
It was a curious position for a young man — but he was 
very young, very poor, without any ])rospects that could 
justify him in cntci iiig the lists on his own account; and 
while he pro])ably succeeded in convincing Miss Jiinhjy 
that his love for her was subdued into fihmdship, ho 
seems to liave been able to keep his secret from all his 
competitors, and not to have been suspected by any of 
them, fn the lieatof the persecution by Matthews, who 
resisted all her attempts to shako oil* his society, frighten- 
ing her l)y such old-fashioned expedients as llircatening 
his own lif(‘, and declaring that lie could not live without 
seeing her — iuccssant consultations were necessary with 
XJic young champion who knew the secret, and whose 
advice and countenance were continually appealed to. No 
doubt they met daily in the ordinary course at each other’s 
liouses ; but ronumce made it desirable that thcyyiould 
find a secret spot where Eliza could confide .Uci troubles 

hichard and he Avarn her and encourage her in her 
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^ resistance. “A grotto in Sydney Gardens” is re])ortod 
to have been the scene of tlicse mcctijigs. On one occa- 
sion the anxious adviser must have urged In’s warnings 
too far, or insisted too Avaiinly upon llio danger of her 
position, for she left liini angiily, riiscnting his intei’fer- 
cnce : and this was the occasion of tlic verses addressed 
to Delia which he left upon the scat of the gi'otto for her, 
with an a[)parently well-justified but somewhat rash con- 
fidence that tlnjy would fall into no other hands. In 
this, after celebrating tlie “ iiioss-covcreil grotto of stone” 
and the dew-dripi)ing willow that overshadows it, he 
unfolds tlie situation as follows ; - 

“ — tliis is llu* grotto where Delia recline.!, 

As late 1 in secret her conlideiice sought ; 

And this is the tree kept her safe from the wiml, 

As l)lushiiig she heard tlu; grave lesson 1 taught. 

“Th(?n li-ll me limn grotto iA' moss-eovm’ed sloiu!, 

And t('ll me thou willow with leaves (h‘i}i[)iiig dew, 
Di<l Delia seem vexed when Horatio was gone, 

And did slie confess her resentment to you i 

“ Metliinks now eacli bough as you’re waving it tries 
'fo whisper a cause for the sorrow I feel. 

To hint how she frowned when f daoMl to .stlvise, 

Ainl sigli’d wliLii she saw that T did it willi zeal. 

“True, true, silly leave.-;, so she. did [ allow: 

yiie frowned, hut no rage in her loolis ditl T see ; 

She. frowned, hut retlectiou had clouded her hrow. 

She sigh’d, hut perhaps ’Iwas in pity for me. • 


“ Uhn* well did she know that my heart meant no wrong, 
Ti sank at the tlionght hut of giv ing hi*r j’ain ; 

Enf tifisted its task to a falliTing tongue, 

AVnn’ch err’d from the. feelings it wouh! not explain. 
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“Yet oIj, if indeed I’ve offended tlie maid, 

If Delia my liumlde monition refuse,- - 
Sweet willow, tlio next time she visits thy shade, 

Fan f'eiilly her hosom and ])lead its excuse. 

“And thou, stony grot, in thy areh may’st |ires(‘rve 
Two lingering dio])S of the night falhm ile.w ; 

And just h‘t thiiin fall at her feet, and they’ll serve 
As tt'ai’S of my sorrtjw entrusted to you,” 

This is not vciy fine poetry; hut it is very instnietivc 
as to the curious complication of affairs. It would not 
have suited Captain Absolute to i)Iay such a part ; hut 
liVclia Languish, amid all tho real seriousness of the 
dilemma, m> douht would have derived a certain comfort 
from the romantic circumstances altogether — the villain, 
on one hand, threatening to la}^ his death at her door ; 
the modest self-suppressed adorer, on tho other, devoting 
himself to her service; the long confidential (amfcrcnccs 
in the dark and rlamp little shelter behind the willow; 
the verses left on the scat;— nothing could have h(‘en 
more delightful to a romantic imagination. 

But tlie excitement heightened as time went on ; and 
Mio pool- gii-1 was so harassed and persecuted by the man 
whose suit was a scandal, that she tried at last, she tells us, 
to take poison a? tlie only way of escape for lujr, searching 
for and finding in iVfiss Sheridan’s r(»om a small jihial of 
laudanum, which had been used for an aching tooth, and 
which was too small ajipaiently to do any harm. After 
this tremendous evidence of her miserable state, Sheridan, 
•,vho Avould seem to have confined himself hitherto to 
warnings and hints, now disclosed the full turpitude of 
Matthews’ intentions, and showed her a letter hi which 
Dio \iilain announced that he had dotcrinincd to proceed 
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^ to strong measures, and if lie could not overcome her hy 
pleadings nu;:int to cany her oil* hy force. “ The moment 
I read this horrid letter 1 fainted, and it was some time 
licforo 1 coidd recover my senses sufliciiailly to thank Mr. 
Sheridan for opening my eyes.” l>ut the cpiestion now 
was, ^Vhat was to he done'? li'or the poor girl seems to 
have hail no conlidence in her father’s ])()wer of protcct- 
• ing her, and proliahly know the inexpediency of cmliroil- 
ing him with liis patrons. 'Jdic two young creatures laid 
their foolish heads together in this ciisis of fate— the 
gii‘1 thoroughly friglitened, the youth full of chivalrous 
determination to ju'otect her, and ilouhtless not without 
a hotheaded young lover’s hope to turn it to his own 
advantage. lie proposed that she should fly to France, 
and there take refuge in a convent till the danger should 
lie over. TTis own family had left Fiance only a few 
years licfore, and the sister who was I']liza’s friend would 
recommend her to the kind mins at St. (Juentin, wliere 
she had herself been brought uji. “lie would go Avith 
me to proUait me, and after he had seen mo settled he 
would return to Eiigluiid and ])laee my conduct in such 
a light that tin; world Avould ap[»laud and nut condemn 
me.” 

Such Avas the -Avondorful expedient Ky Avliieh the dif- 
liculties of tJiis tenihle ciisis Avorc surmounted. Her 
motlier Avas ill ami tliohou.se in great disorder, and under 
cover of the accidental commotion young Sluniilan 
•handed the agitated girl into a chair, — ids sister, Avho 
Avas in the secret, and, no doubt, in high exciteimuit too, 
coming secretly to liclp her to pack up her clothes ; and 
that nighHhey posted oh to TiOndon. “Sheridan had 
engaged the Avife of one of his servants to go AAuth me as 
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li maid witliout my knowledge. You may imagine how^ 
pleased I was with his delicate hehaviouv.” This last 
I)ai*ticular reaches tlie very heights of chivalry, for, no 
duiiht, it must have hecii <piite a diflcront matter to the 
impassioned hoy to conduct tlio llight, witli a common- 
])lace matron seated in his post-eluiise hetAveen him and 
his beautiful Diilia, instead of the tHc-k-Ule AA'hich he might 
so easily have secured, ^^ext day they crossed the Channel 
to the little sandy port of Dunkirk and wore safe. 

And it would seem tliat the rash young lover Avas 
A"cry lioncst and really meant to carry out tliis mad 
])i*oject; for she <Iid eventually reach her convent, Avhither 
ho attended her Avith punctilious rcs])ect. Hut Avhcii 
they Avere fairly launched upon their adventurous career, 
ei tiler common sense or discreet acquaintances soon made 
it apparent to the young man that a youth and a maiden, 
however virtuous, cannot rove about the workl in this AA'ay 
Avithoufc comment, and that there AA’-as but one thing to 
1)0 done in the ciivumstances. ik^rhaps JMiss Liiiley had 
begun to feel something more than the mere “preference 
for the youngest,” Avhich she had so calmly announced, 
<r ])eihaps it AVJis only the tlespcrato n;i(iire of the cir- 
cumstances that made lier yield, lint however thutmuy 
lie, the two fugitives went thruiigli the cereimmy of inar- 
riag(‘, at Calais, tliough they seem to have separated 
immediately afterwards, carrying out the high sentimental 
and Platonic romance to the end. 

It is a curious commentary, hoAVCAxr, upon the prodi 
gality of the penniless class to Avhich Sheridan holoiiged, 
that he could manage to start oil' siuldcul}’’ iqioi'i this 
journe,y out of Thomas Sheridan’s shifty household, A\diere 
money was mu'cr abundant, a boy of tAventy Avith nothing 
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of his own — hurrying up to London 'with post-horses, and 
liiring niagnificently “ the wife of one of liis servants ” to 
attend upon liis love. The words .suggest a retinue of 
retainers, and the journey itself would have taxed the 
resources of a youth much better endowed tliaii Slicridan. 
Did he borrow, or run chivalrously into debt ? or how did 
he manage it ? liis sister “ assisted them Avith money 
out of licrlittlc fund for house expenses,” but thatAVould 
not go far. Peihaps the friend in London (a “ respectable 
bi’andy-mcrchant”) to whom he introduced Miss Linlcy as 
an heiress Avlio liad eloped rvith liiin, may have lielpcd on 
such a Avarraiit to furnish the funds. Put there is no- 
thing more rcunarkable than the case with which these 
impecunious gallants procure post-chaises, servants, and 
luxuries in those dashing days, ^i’ho young men think 
nothing of a headlong journey from Bath to London and 
back again, Avhicli, iiotAvithstanding all our increased 
facilities of locomotion, 2>enniless youfhs of to-day would 
hosit.ate about. To be sure it is j)ossible that credit Avas 
to be had at the livery -.stables, Avhereas, fortunately, 
none is ]jossible at the raihvay station. Post-horses 
seem to liave been an allair of cA^cry day to the hei’ocs 
of the (.Vescent and tlie Parade. 

MeauAvhile ovcrytliing Avas left in commotion at home. 
Charles Sheridan, tlic elder hrothor, had left Bath and 
gone to the country in such dejection, after ^liss Linley’s 
final refusal of his atldrcsscs, as became a sentimental 
* lover. ^Vlicn Diehard went oil' trium2)]iunt AAut li the 
lady, his sisters were left alone in great excitement and 
agitiftion, ami their landlord, tJiinkiyg the girts required 
“ pi'otectign,” according to the language of the time, set 
out at break of day to bring back tlic rejected from his 
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retirement. The feclin'^s of Chiirles on findinj^ tliiit his 
j^oungcr hi'othcr, whom even the girls diil not know to bo 
a lover of INliss Tnnh'y, had carried off the prize, may be 
imiigined. l>ut the occasion of the elopement, the design- 
ing villnin of the piece, — the profligate whose pursuit had 
driven the lady to despair, — Avas furious. JMiss Linley 
liad no doubt left some cxphiniition of the extraordinary 
step she Avas faking Avith her parents, and Sheridan 
ap[>ears to have taken the same precaution and disclosed 
the reasons w’nich ]>rompted her flight. When i\rattliCAvs 
licard of this lie published the following advertisement 
in a Jxith jicAVsj)a.j)er. 

“ Mr. Ivichard S ''' having att(Mn])to(l, 

ill a letter left behind him Ibr that jaiipose, to airouiit fb]- his 
scandalous method (if running away IVoni this]»hieehy in.sinua- 
fions (h'rogatoiy t<» '///?/ character aii<l that of a young h'nly 
iinioeenl so far us relates to or W)f knoAvledgc* ; sinee 
which he has ncitlua* taken any iiotiei* of letti-rs, or even 
infornieil his owai family ih(‘ place Avherc lie has idd liim- 
M-lf: I t'an no longer Ihink Ik* d«*sei‘ve3 the treatment of a 
gentleman, and theii-lbre shall Iroiihlo niVMdf jki furthci' 
ahoiu. him than, in this ])uhlic metho<], to liiiii as a 

L * * '''' and a treacherous S ■*' * 

“ And as 1 am convinerd there. liaA'c hcc-n many ma]i*vident 
iiieendiai'ies concerned in the. ]>ro]>agation of this infamous 
lie, if any of thelii, un]»roteeled by age, iiilirniitie.s, or i)i'o- 
fes>i<»n, will dare, to aekmuvledge, the ])art they have acted, 
ami allirm to wliat they have .siid of me, ihc-y may dejxaid 
on rec(‘iving tin* jiropcr reward of their villainy in the most 
pTiblic niaiiner.'’ 

Idiis firo-eating [ >ara graph Aviis signed Avitb the writer’s 
name, and it may b^; imagined Avliat a delightful commo- 
tion ii made in such a metropolis of scandal mid leisni'e, 
and ’.bb Avhab cxoLtcmciit all the frequenters of the 
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pump-room and tlio asscmldics looked for tlio next inci- 
dent. Some weeks elapsed before they were satisfied, 
but tlie following event was striking enough to content tlu*. 
most sensational imagination. It would seem to liave 
1)0011 April before a clue was found to the fugitives, and 
Linlcy started at once from Hatli to recover liis daugliter. 
He found liei*, to his great relief doubtless, in tlic house 
of an I^iiiglisli doctor in Lisle, who had brought her there 
from her convent, and placed lier under his wife’s care 
to be nursed when she was ill. Everything, it was 
evident, had been done in honour, and the musica’an 
seems to have been so thankful to find things no worse 
that ho took the young }>eoplo’s explanations iji good i>:irl. 
lie would even seem to have made some sort of condi- 
tional j)romiso tliut she should no longer be compelled 
to perform in puldie after she had fulfilled existing en- 
gagements, and so brought her back peacefully to Hath. 
Richard, who in the meantime, in his lcUei*s homo, had 
spoken of his bride as Miss L., announcing lier settlement 
in her convent, without the slightest intimation of miy 
claim on his part upon her, seems to have returned with 
tliem ; but no one, not even Miss la'idc^'s father, was 
lnformc<l (d the Calais marriage, wliicli seems, in all good 
faitli, to have been a form gone through in case any 
scandal sliouhl he raised, but at present moaning nothing 
more. And Haib, wdth all its scandal-mongers, at a 
l)eriod when the general imagination was far from 
• delicate, seems to have accepted the escapade witli a con- 
fidence in botli the young people, and entire heliid in their 
hojionr, wJiich makes us think better both of the age and 
the toAvn. ^ We doubt wlict! er such faith ivould ho shown 
in th(; hero and heroine of a similar freak in our own day. 
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young Sheridan, however, came home to no peaceable 
reception. lie had to meet Ids indignant brother in the 
first place, and to settle the cpiestiou raised by the in- 
sulting advoi’tiscmcnt of Alatthews, which naturally set 
his youthful blood boiling. Before his return to Bath ho 
had seen this villain in London, who had the audacity 
to disclaim the advertisement and attril)iitc it to Charles 
Sheridan — a suggestion which naturally brougl it the young 
man homo furious. The trembling sisters, delighted to 
welcome Hichard, and, eager to know all aliout his adven- 
ture, had theii’ natural sentiments cbeckcd by the gloomy 
looks with Avhich the brothers mot; and went to bed 
reluclantly that first evening, hearing the young men’s 
voices iiigh ami angry, and anticipating with horror a 
(|uarrel between them. Next morning neither of them 
a])p(5ared. They liad gone oil again with those so-casil}"- 
obtained post-horses to London. A terrible time of 
waiting ensued; the distracted girls ran I o the Linlcys, 
but found no information there. Tliey expected nothing 
better than to licair of a duel between their brothers 
for the too-charming Eliza’s .sake. 

Hitherto, all has been the gentcclest of comedy in 
fine eigliteenth-ccntury style : the villain intriguing, the 
ardent young loyer stealing the lady out of his clutches, 
and Lydia Languish herself not without a certain delight 
in the romance, notwithstanding all Jicr lliitterings : the 
post-chaise dashing through the night, the alarms of the 
voyage, the curious innocent dcliLsion of the marriage, 
'.’omplaisant priest and homely confidant, and guardian- 
bridogroom with a soul above every ungenerous advan- 
tage. But the following act is wihlly sensational. The 
necount ur the brawl tliat follows is given at length by 
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all Slicvidan’s biographers. It is scarcely necessary to say 
*that Avlicii the brothers, angry as both were, had mutually 
explained themselves, it was not to lift unnatural hands 
against cacli other that tlioy sallied forth, while the 
girls lay listening and trembling upstairs, but to jumi) 
once more into a post-chaise, and rattle over the long 
levels of the Ihitli joad to town through the dewy chill 
of a A*fay night, wliich did Jiothing, liowevei-, towards 
cooling thoii' hot blood. Hefoi'e leaving Hath, Hichard 
had Hashed forth a letter to tlui las ter of the Ceremonies, 
informing him that Ahitthews* conduct had been such 
that no verbal apology could now be accepted from him. 
T'hc iirsi stop the liero took on arriving in London was 
to challenge the villain, who indeed would seem to ha\e 
hehaved as infainoUvsly as the most ])old]y-drawn villain 
on the stage could be ropr(*sented as doing. And then 
comes a most curious scene. The gentlemen their 
rapiers go out to the Park, walking out together about 
six ill the evening, a]jpareiitly a time when the Hark was 
almost empty; hut on various pretences the oircndcr de- 
clines to tiglit thci e, with an air of endeavouring to slip out 
of the risk altogether. After several attempts to persuade 
him to stand and draw, the party, growing more and more 
excited, at length go to a cotlcc-house, “The Castle Tavern, 
Henrietta Street” — having first called at two or three 
other places, wJiero their heated looks would seem to have 
roused suspicion. T heir march through the streets in the 
sjummer evening on this strange errand, each witli his 
second, the very swortl fjuivering at young Kicliard’s side 
and the blood boiling in his veins, among all the peaceful 
groups streaming away fj-om the Hark, is wonderful 
to think of. When they got admittance at last to a 
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private room in tlio tavern, the follo^^’iig scene 
occurs : - 

Kwai't (the secoiid of iSluM-idau) loolc lights up in 
his liaiid, and almost imimMliately on our eiilcriiig the room 
AVI! (;ii;4a.^^(!(l. r sli iiok Mr. Mattliews’ j)oiiit so much out of 
tlioliim tliat 1 stepped up and eauL^ht hold of hia Avrist, or 
the hill of his sAA'ord, AAdiile the ]»oiiil of mine was at Ida 
hivast. You (the letter is athlressed to the second on the 
other sitle) ran in and iaiii^lit liold of my arm, exclaiming — • 

‘ Don’t kill 1dm!’ I struggled to disengage my arm, and 
saitl his s\voi’<l was in my ]>o\ver. j\Ir. IVIattheAvs calh*d out 
twice or thrice, ‘t heg my life.’ You immediately said 
‘ Thci'i! ! lie has hegge.d his life, and noAV there is an end of 
it ;’ and on Mr. Kwart’a saying that avIumi Ids sword AAais in 
my poAver, as I attemjdod no more y«)U shoidd not have inler- 
feivd, you replied that you Avere Avmng, hut that you had 
doin', it hastily and to ]n*event misclder— or words to that 
elfeel. jMi’. MatIheAvs thmi liiutiMl that 1 Avas rather ohlige<l 
to yoiir int('r[K*sition for the a<lvantage : you declared tlial 
hefoie you ditl s(j lM»th the sAvords were in ^Fr. Sheridan s 
])OAA'er. Mr. MattheAvs still seemed resolved togi^■e it another 
turn, and obsmve.d that he had never <pdtted his sAvord. 
I’vovoke.d at this f then swrii’c! (with loo much lu'at, ]>erhaps) 
tliat he should either giA'e U]) liis .sw(»rd and F Avould break 
it, or go to Ids guard again, lie refused- -lait on mypersi.-t- 
ing either gave it into my hand, or Hung it oi ' the table or the. 
ground (which, J will not ab.^olutelv allirm). 1 broke it and 
Hung the, hill to the, other end of the, room. IFe i‘.velaimeil 
at F t<jol^ a mourning sword from Ewart, and,^ 

]tresenting him Avith mine, gaA’e my honour that wliat had 
]ia.';se,d should mwer lie menlioiicd by mi*, and ho might now 
right hini'^idf again. FFe replied that lie ‘would never ilrawa 
liword against the. man that liad given him his liTe,’ ; hnt on 
liis still exclaiming agaiii.st the indignity of breaking h;s 
swonl (which hi* had hrmight upon himsell), Mr. Kwart o tiered 
him the pistols, and some altercation passed helween them. 
.Mr. ^Fatthews said that he could never show his face if it Aw-re 
kiuuvn that his sword Avas broke — that such a thing .had never 
been done — that it cancelled all ohligation.s, etc. You seemed 
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(^(j tliiiik it was wrong, ami we bo1.li proposed that if ho never 
inisrepi’cseiited the ati’air it should not be mentioned by us. 
This was seitleil. I thi;n asked Mr. Matthews, as he had 
expressed himself sensible of and shocked at the injustice and 
indignity he had done me by his advertisement, whether ittlid 
not occur to him that he owcil me another satisfaction : and 
that as it was now in his power to do it without discredit, I 
supposed he would not hesitate. This he absolutely refused, 
unless ci'fnditioually. 1 insisted on it, and said I would not 
leave the room till it Avas .settled. Afti-r much altercation, 
and with much ill grace, he gave the apology.” 

There could not be a more curious scene. The out- 
door duel is familiar oiiougli both to fact and fiction; 
but the Hash of tlic crossing swords, the .sudden rush, tlic 
iiUcroations of the angry group, tlio .sullen submi.ssion of 
the disarmed bully, going on hy tlio light of the Haring 
candles, in an inn-parlour, wliiio tlie ordinary Imstlo of 
the tavern proceeded peacefully below', is as strange a 
jiicture as wc can remember. Slicridaii’s account of the 
circum-stances was made in answ'or to anotlier, which 
stated tiieiii, as he asserts, falsely. Tlio l^rotliors re- 
turned home on Tuesday morning (they had left Bath 
on >Saturday night), ‘‘iiiucli fatigued, not having been 
in bed .since they loft lionio,” with ]\latthow.s' aiudogy, 
and triumph in their hearts, to the great consolation 
ami relief of the aiixioas girls. But 'their triumph 
was not to bo .so cas}^ The circunrstaiiccs of the duel 
oozed oul-, as most things ilo, and JMattliows, stung by 
shame, challenged Sheridan again, clioosuig [)istols as tlie 
weupoii.s, prior fo foivrila, “from a coiiviclioii that ]\Ir. 
Blieridaii would run in on bini and an imgentlomanly 
sculllo ])rol)ably be the consequence.” ’This presentiment 
very cvidcn'tly was justified; for the pistols Avero not 
Used, and the duel ended in a violent sculllo — not like 
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tli(! usual dignified calm which characterises such deadly 
nice Lings. ]\Iatthe\vs broke his sword upon Sheridan’s 
ribs. The two antagonists fell together, Sheridan 
wounded and bleeding underneath, while the elder and 
heavier man punched at liim with his broken sword, 
’rhey ^ve^•o sc])arated at length by the seconds, Sheridan 
refusing to “ beg his life.” lie was carried homo very 
seriously woumled, and, as was believed, in great danger. 
IMiss Linloy was singing at Oxford at the time, and 
while there Sheridan’s wounded condition and the inci- 
dent altogether was concealed from her, though every- 
body else knew of it and of her conmiction with it. 
When it was at last communicated to her, she almost 
betrii^ ed their scc-iet, -which even now nobody siispecled, 
by a cry of “My liiisbaiid ! juy husband !” which startled 
all who were ju'esent, ])ut was set down to licr excite- 
ment and distress, and pn;sently forgotten. 

Tliis Iromenrloiis <uicounter closed the (Episode. Mat- 
thews had vimlicated liis courage and obliteiatc<l the 
stigma of the broken sword, and though there was at one 
moment a chance of a third duel, thenccfoj’ward Ave hear 
little moni of him. Sheridan recovered sloAvly under the 
care of his sisters, liis father and In’othei* being again absent 
and not very biendly. “We neither of us could approAx 
of the cause i]i Avhich you snller,” Charles writes. “All 
your friends he]'e(iM London) comlemn you.” Tiie brotlicr, 
hoAvever, has the grace to add that he is “ unhappy at the 
situation I leave you in Avilh respect to money matter.,” 
and that “EAvart greatly vexed at. the manner of 
your drawing for the last twenty pounds,” .so that it seems 
the respectable l)randy-mercha.nt had been the family 
stand-by. The poor young felloAv’s position Avas miser- 
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rfiblo enough — badly wounded, without a shilling, his love 
sedulously kept aw'ay from him, and the bond bet^vecn 
them so strenuously ignored, that lie promised lus father, 
with somewhat guilty disingenuousiiess, that ho never 
would marry kliss Linley. Life was altogether at a low 
ebb with Jiim. When he got better he was sent into the 
country, to Waltham Abbey, no doubt by way of weaning 
him from all the seductions of Bath, and the vicinity of 
the lovely young singer who had resumed her profession 
though she hati^d it, and was to be seen of all men except 
the faithful lover Avho was her husband, though nobody 
knew. 

Bebwe we coriehule tliis chapter of young life, which 
reads so like an argument to the /liruls or some similar 
play, we may indicate some of vShcridmrs early produc- 
tions wliicli, common as tlic pretty art of verso making 
was, showed soinutliing more than the facile knack of 
cojni)osition, wliich is one of what w^oro entitled in 
that day “the elegant qualifications” of golden youth. 
Sacred to J^liza Janley, as well as the verses about 
‘‘the iiK)ss-coven.‘d grotto,” was the following graceful 
snatcli of song, wliicli is pretty enough to bo got by 
heart and sung by love sick youths in many generations 
to some pretty rococo air as fantastic as it.^elf : - - 

“ Dry ho that tc;ir, my gentlest love, 

Be liiisliM that struggling sigli ; 

Nor si'.asons, day, nor fate shall prove 
Aloie fix'd, more true than I. 

Husli’d 1)0 that sigh, he dry that tear, 

(A;ase boding doubt, cease anxious feer, 

Di'V be that tear. • 

Ask’st thou how long my love will stay, 

When all that’s new is past ? 
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How loiii', iili Delia, can I say, 

Ilow long niy lile will last I 
Dry l>c that tear, he Inish’d that sigh, 

At least I’ll love tliee till 1 die. 

Hush’d he that sigh. 

And does that thought affect thee too, 

The tliuught of Sylvio’.s death, 

That he who only hreath’d lor you 
]\Iust yield his laitldiil breath? 

Hush’d b(! that sigh, he dry that tear, 

Nor let ns lose our luiaven here. 

Dry he that tear.” 

Moore, with a })C{laiitry Avhich is suHiciontly absurd, 
having just traced an expression in the “moss-covered 
grotto” to a classical authority, tliough with a doubt very 
favourable to liis own scholarship, “whether Sheridan 
was likely to havcj l)C“n a reader of Augiui’anus,” linds a 
close resemblance in the above to “one of the madrigals 
of Moiitrciiil,” or perhaps to “an Italian song of Menage.” 
Very likely it resomhlod all those pretty things, the 
rococo age being not yet over and such elegant trifles 
still in fasliion — as indeed they will id ways he as long as 
youth and its sweet follies last. 

Other pretty hits of verse might be ({noted, especially 
one which brii'jgs in another delightful litoraiy association 
into the story. Lady Margaret Fordyce — the ])eloved sister 
at ■vvdioso departure from the old homo in Fife iiiidy Anne 
Xindsay was so dejected, tliat to console herself she sang 
tlie woes, moi*e plaintive still than lier own, of that 
immortal peasant lass who' married Aitld liobin Oray 
— was then in Hath, and had been dismissed by a local 
versifier in his description of tlio beauties ♦ of “the idaco 
by a couplet about a dimple, whicli roused young 
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glicridan’s wrath. “Conld yon,” ho cnc.s, addressing the 
poetaster — 

“ ( ?oul(l you really discover, 

In gazing' tliosi; sweet hejiiities over, 

No otlier cliarm, no winning grace, 

Adorning either mind or lace, 

But one poor dijiipK*, to exj)ress 
’ Tlie quintessence of loveliness ? 

Mark’d yon her checlc of rosy hue '? 

!Mark’d yon Ikt eye of sparkling blue. ? 

Tliut eye in litpiid ciicles moving, 

That cheek, abash'd at man’s ajiproving : 

The one Love’s arrows darting ronnd, 

TJic other blushing at the wound ; 

Did she not speak, did she not move, 

Now Pallas — now the Queen of liove ?” 

The latter lines are often quoted, Imt it is ju’ctty to 
know tliat it was of Ijady Anne’s Alargarct that they were 
said. 

It is ])rohahly also to liis period of seclusion and 
leisure at Waltlniin tliat the eai'l}" dramatic attempts found 
by Aloorc among the papers confided to him belong. One 
of these i nns to the lengtli of three acts, and is a work of 
the most fantastic description, embodying, so far as it 
goes, tlio life of a band of outlaw's calling tliemsclves 
Devils, who have their headquarters in a foi'ost and kcc]) 
the ncighboiirliood in alarm. Tlie lieroine, a mysterious 

and beautiful maiden, is secluded in a cave from which 

• 

s4ic lias never liccn allowed to go out, nor has she ever 
seen the face of man except that of the old hermit, wdio 
is her guardian. 8hc has been jicrmittoil, however, one 
glimpse of ascertain young huntsman, wlioin she considers 
a phantom, until a .second sight of him wdicn he is taken 
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prisoner by the robbers, and nn accountably introduced into 
tlic cave wliero she lies asleep, convinces her of his reality, 
and natiu'ally hus the same elTect i]])on her Avhieh the 
sudden apparition of Prince Ferdinand had upon Mlrainhi. 
The scene is pretty cnon<;li as the work of a sentimental 
youth in an age addicted to the liighilown cverywliere, 
and especially on the stage. The hero, when iinl)onnd 
and left to himself, begins his soliloquy, as a inattci’ of 
course, with a “Ifa! where am If’ but cliangcs his tone 
from despair to rapture when he secs the fair Iveginilhi 
Avhose acquaintance ho had so mysteriously made. “ Oh, 
would sh(i hut wake and bless tliis gloom with her bright 
eyes,” ho says, after lialf a page. “Soft, hero’s a lute : 
pcihaps her soul will know the call of harmony.” Mrs. 
liadcli tie’s lovely heroines, at a .still later ])eriod, carried 
their lutes about with them every where, and tuned them 
to the utterance of a favourite copy of verses in the most 
toniblo circumstances ; so that tlui discoveiy of so handy 
an instrument in a roljher’s cave occasioned no surprise 
to the young hero, d’lie song lie immediately sung has 
been, Moore confesses, manipulated by himself. “I have 
taken the liberty of sup[»lying a few ihymes and words 
thr.t are wanting,” lie says, so that we need not quote it 
as an example of Shoi-idan. But the performance has its 
desired elVect and the lady wakes. 

I “ /»>7. (vMkiTifj). TIir phantom, futher ! (seizes his hand) 
Oh, do not — do not wake me thus. 

Jlnntsnuni (kiuidlinj), 'Pliuii beauteous sun of this dark 
world, that iiiak’st a ])lac»; so like the. cave of death a heaven 
to me, instruct me how J may ai»pr<iaoli tliee — how address 
thee and not olfeiid. 

lif'r/. < )(i, how my soul could liang upon those Iqjs. Speak 
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0 * 1 ! and yot luetliinks lie should not kiR-til. AVliy are yjui 
alVaid, sir ? indeed I cannot hin t yon. 

Ihiiifs. Sweet Junoceiict*, I am sure tliou woiild’st not. 

R&f. Art thou not he to whom 1 told my name, and did’st 
thou not say thine was 

Iluntft. Oh ))lessed was the name, that then thon told’st - 
it has heen ever since my charm and ke[>t me from distraction. 
But may I ask liow such sweet excel huice as thine could he 
Jiid in such a place i 

Uefj. Alas! ] knownot — for such as thou I iievcrsawludoie, 
nor any like mysidf. 

Hunts. Nor like thee ever shall ; but would’st leave this 
place and live with such as I am t 

Jfiy. Why may not you live herewith such as I ? 

Hunts. Yes, but T would carry thee where all above an azure 
canopy extends, at nij^ht heiliopt with gems, and (oui imu’e 
glorious lamp that yields such heanlifni light as love enjoys ; 
while undcrin'alh a carpet sliall he spivnd of flowers to court 
the presenc(i of thy stej), with sncli sweet-wlii.'^jieTcd invitations 
jVom the leaves of shady groves or murmuring of silver streams, 
that tlion shalt think thou art in parailise. 

Uoj. Indeed ! 

Hunts. Ay, and Ull watch and wait on thoii all day, and 
till the clioicost llowcrs, which while tliou hind'Vt in the 
mysterious knot of love, I’ll tuiu' for thee no vulgar lays, or 
tell thee tab's shall make tliee weej), yi't ^dea.'^e tliee, while 
thus I press thy luiud, and warm it thus wilh ki.^.-^es. 

lUy. I douldthee not- -but then my Uovei iior has told im; 
many a talc of faithle.'^s men, who court a lady luit to steal 
hi'i* pc'uce. . . . Then, wherefore conld’st thou not lives here / 
For I do ieel, though tenfold dai-kness did suiToiind this s[)ot, 

I would bi' bb st would you but stay liere ; and if it make you 
sad to be iiiiju'isoued thus, I’d sing and play for thee, and 
d^pss thee sweetest fruits, and tlumgh you chide me would kiss* 
thy tears away, and hide my blushing face U]>on thy bosom : 
indeed I would, '^.rhen what avails the gaudy days, and all the 
evil IhiTigs Vm told inhabit tbem, to iboge wlio have wilbin 
themselvej^ all that delight and b»ve ami heaven can give I 

Hunts. My angel, thou hast indeed the soul of lave. 

Rty. It is no ill tiling, is it '? 
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Hunts. Oh most cliviuc — it is tlio immediato gift of 
heaven ” 

And Ihon the lute is Brought into requisition once 
more. Otlicr scenes of a much less superfine description^ 
in one of which the hero takes the scmhlancc of a dancin<r 

o 

liear, go on outside this sentimental retirement, and some 
humour is expended on the trial of various prisoners 
secured hy the robbers, who arc made to believe that 
they have left ill is Avorld and are being brouglit up be- 
fore a kind of Pluto for judgment. This indexible 
judge orders “baths of flaming suljihurand the caldron 
of boiling lead ” for one who confesses himself to have 
licen a courtier; tlic culprit’s part, however, is taken by 
a compassionate devil wlio begs that he may bo soaked 
a little first in scalding brimstone to prepare him for 
his final sentence. 

Another unfinished sketch called the Fornstm deals 
with cfiects not (luitc so violent. To the end of his 
life Slicridan would threaten smilingly to ])roduce tlii.s 
play and outdo everything else with it, but the e.xisting 
framework seems to have been of the very slightest. 
Probably to a mucli later period belongs the projected 
play upon the subject of AfjWftdinu^ for which were in- 
tended many 'nieiuorandiims found Avritten n])on the 
jiapcr books in Avhich his tliouglits Avero noted. TJie 
suliject is one Avliich, in the opinion of A^arioiis critio.s, 
Avould have been specially adapted to Sheridan’s poAvers, 
and Moore, and many others following him, exi)i’0ss 
regret tliat it should haA\^ been abandoned. P)Ut no 
doubt Sheridan’s histiiict Avarned him that on lio such 
set plan could his faculties Avoik, and thrd the stage, 
hc>wcvei* ftilaptod to the display of individual eccen- 
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Jbricitio.q, wants soinctliing more tlian a bniidle of cin- 
boclicd /m/if to make its ])crfonnaiiccs tell. Sir l^ubblc 
Bon, Sir Peregrine Paradox, the representative “man who 
delights in linrry and inteiTuption,” the “man intrigning 
only for the I’cpiitation of it,” tlie “lady who alFeets 
poetry,” and all the resl., do well enough for the table- 
talk of the imagination, or even to jot down and ])hiy with 
in a note-book ; but Sheridan wa.s bettor inspired than to 
attempt to make them into a play, lie had already 
among these memorandums of liis the first ideas of almost 
all Kis future productions, the jwimitivc notes aftci wards 
to be dev(do])cd into the brilliant mnlieo of the seandal- 
mongors, the first conception of old 1.'cazl(^, tlic earliest 
adumbration of the immortal Pnlf. But the little verses 
which we have already quoted 'were the best of liis actual 
achievements at this early period, dictated as th(^y were 
by the early passion which made tlie careless boy into 
a man. 

vVt least one other jmetical addi'css of a similar de- 
scription- -stilled, yet not w'ithout a temh']* bn^ath of 
pastoral swaxdno.ss — was addressed to Eliza aftei* slio 
became Sheridan’s wife, and told how Silvio inclined 
upon “ Avon’s riilgy bunk” — 

• 

“Did mock tlie mcadowV flowing jtridc, 

P.iilM at the djiwii and sportive ring ; 

The tabouv’s call lu‘ did deihle 
And .said, Tt was not Spring. 

He scorned the .‘^ky of aznn*. blue, 

He scoined whate’er eniild niirlh bespeak, 
lb* ('bid till* beam that drank the dew, 

And (.'bid llie gale that rannc(^ his glowing cheek, 
fhiipaid tbe siMson’s wonted lay, 

For still he .sighed and said, U was not M.iy.” 
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Which is of course explained by the circumstance 
that Delia (for the nonce called Laura) was not there. 
Laura responded in verses not much worse. It Avas a 
lirctty commerce, breathing’ full of the time when sJiep- 
herds and slicplierdcsscs Averc still the favourites of 
dainty poetry — a fashion Avhicli seems in some danger of 
returning Avith the other quaintnesses of tlie time. But 
this was after the young pair Averc united ; and in 1 772, 
Avlicn he liad recovered of his AA'ounds, and was making 
what sliift he could to occupy himself in the solitude of 
^\'’altham, studying a liltic for a variety, reading up the 
History of Liigland and the Avorks of Sir William 
Tem])le, by Avay of improving his mind, that blessed 
event scouK'd dista^it and unlikelj^ enough. 

In the Lent of 1773, Miss Liidey came to London to 
sing in the oratorios, and it is said that young Sheridan 
resorted to the most romantic expedients to sec luu*. 
He AA^as near enough to ‘Mread on the heids of ])erilous 
probiibilities,’’ — a ])hrase Avhich Moore (piotes from one 
of his lottei's, — and is sai«l to have come from WaL 
thain to Tjondon, and to haAm disguised himself as a 
hackney coachman, and driven her homo from her per- 
formances on several occasions. The anojiymous author 
of S/ieriiJdn (UidJiis ass<u'ts tliat on one of these 

occasions, by some accident, tlie lady Avas alone, and that 
this opportunity of cominunication led to a series of 
m^cctings, which at length convinced the [)aronts that 
further resistance Avas hopeless. During all this time 
it would appeal' the ujari iage at Calais Avas never refen-ed 
to, and was thought^nothing of, oven by the parties most 
cciucerned. It Avas intended apparently as a., safeguard 
to Dcliii'.^ nqnitation should need occur, but as nothing 
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®iorc ; 'svhicli says a great deal for the romantic gener- 
osity of so ardent a lover and so penniless a man. For 
Delia iiad her little fortune, besides all the other charms 
wliicli spoke so much more eloquently to her Silvio’s 
heart, and was indeed a liberal income in herself, to any 
one who would take advantage of it, with that lovely 
voice of hers. But the young man was romanticall}'' 
‘magnanimous and highflying in his sense of honour. 
Ho was indeed a very poor match, — a youth without a 
penn}^, even without a profession, ami no visible in(3ans 
of living, — for the adored siren, about whom wealthy 
suitors were dangling by the dozen, no doubt exciting 
many anxious ho])es in the breasts of her parents, if 
jiot in her own faithful bosom. But love conquered in 
the long run, as an honest and honourable sentiment, 
if it lasts and can wait, is juetty sure to do. Jn Ajnil 
1773, about a year from the time of tlicir clandestine 
marriage at C’alais, they wci*e married in the eye of day, 
'vith all that was needful to make the union dignified 
and respectable ; and thus the bustling little romance so 
full of incident, so entirely ready for tbe use of the 
drama, so like all llic favourite stage-conibinatiuns of tbe 
time, came to an end. We do not hear very nincli of 
iMrs. Slieridan afterwards : indeed, cxce|)it the letter to 
which we have referred, she does little to disclose her 
2 )ei*sonality at any time, but thei-e is something engaging 
and attractive— a sort of faint but sweet reflection raying 
cflit from her through all lier life. The Lydia Languish 
of early days — the scntinuintal and romantic heroine of 
so maiiy ]3crsccutioiis and pursuits, of ^bc midnight tliglit 
and secrof-, niarriage — developed into one of those favour- 
ites of suciety, half-artist, half-fine-lady, whose exertions 
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for tlic amusement of the world bring nothing to them 
but a lialf-fietitious position and dangei’ous ilattcrics, 
witliout even the imblic singer’s substantial reward — a 
class embracing many charming and attractive women,, 
victims of their own gifts and graces. Mrs. Sheridan 
was, liowcvcr, at tlic same time — at least in all the carlj'^ 
])aF‘t of hor career— a devoted wdfo, and seems to have 
done her best for Iier brilliant Jmsband, and formed 
no small item in his success as wxdl as in his liappincss 
as long as her existence lasted. It is said tliat she 
disliked the life of a singer, and it is certain that she 
acquiesced in his resolution to withdraw licr from all 
public appearances; but even in that point it is very 
likely that there was some unconsidei'cd sacrifice in 
her submission. “Tiers was truly a voice as of the 
church choir,” says a contemporary quoted by Moore, 
“and slio was always leady to sing witliout any pixssing. 
She sang hero a gr(*at deal and to my iiilinite dehght : 
but what had a peculiar charm was that she used to 
lake my daughter, then a child, on her lap, and sing a 
number of childish songs with such a playfulness of 
m. inner and sucli a sweetness of look and voice as was 
quite enchanting.” 



CHAPTER II. 

JJIS FIKST DKAMATKJ WOlIIvS. 

Makiui-A) layt iiiid liappy, after so iiuicli experience of 
(lisappointuicnt and lu>i)C defeired, Slicridan and his 
3 ouiig wife took a cottage in llio country, and retired 
there to enjoy their long-wislied-for life together, and to 
consider an iin[»ortant, lait it would seem not ahsoliitely 
essential point— wliat they were to do for theii* living. 
TTp to this point they have been so entirely the person- 
•.ig»‘s of a drama, that it is quite in order that they 
should retire to a rose-covered cot tage, with nothing par 
ticiilar to live upon; and that the young hiishand, thoiigli 
without any trade of his own ])y wliieli he could earn a 
dinner, should niagnificently waive oil all offers of eniploy- 
ment for his wife, who had a trade — and*a ])roiital)le one. 
lie was still ])ut twenty-two ami she nirietoeii, and he 
had hitherto managed to get all tliat was necessaiy, be- 
sides post-chaises and a considerable share of the luxuries 
of the time, as the lilies get their hraveiy, without toil- 
ing or spinning, so that it is evident the 3xning man con- 
fronted fate with voj*y little alarm, and his proud attitude 
of family kead and master of his own wife is iji tlio liigh- 
est degree edifying us well as auiusing. We can scarcely 
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help (loiibtijig greatly whether a pririia ilonna even rf 
nineteen would let herself be disposed of now by such 
an absolute authority. 'J'hc tone of the letter in which 
he communicates to his fatherdn-law his lofty determina- 
tion in this respect will show the young men of to-day 
the value of the jirivileges Avhich they have, it is to be 
feared, partially resignccl. 

“Yours of the Bd instniit did not roach me till yesterday, 
by leusoii of its missing us at Mordeii. As to ilie priiici})al 
])oint it treats of, 1 had given my answi'r some days ago to 
iMr. Isaac of Worcester. He ha<l enclosed a letter from 
SLoracc to my wife, in whicli he dwedis much on the iialiire of 
tlu‘ agiv.'emeut you liad made for her eight mouths ago, and 
adds tliat ‘as this is no new application, but a request that 
you (Mrs. S.) will fiiliila [)ositive engagement, the breach of 
which would ])rove of fatal consequence to our meeting, [ 
liope Mr. Sheridan will think his liononr in some degree con- 
cei’iied in fullilling it.’ Air. Storace, in order to (mforce Mr. 
Isaac’s urgunienl, showed me his letU*r on llie same subject to 
him, which begins with saying, ‘ We must hav(‘. Airs, riheridan 
•someliow or other if ])o.ssible, the ]dain Englisli of wdn’ch is 
that if her hushaml is not willing to let her jH'rlbrni, we will 
pej-snade Ijiifi that he a«-ts (h\</wnoun(filii in ])reveniiiig her 
from fiiltilling a positive engagement.’ This [ conceive to 
he the very worst mode of aj)plication that could have, been 
taken ; as there really is not coimiion sense in the idea that 
my /on/ oar can he concerned in my wife’s fullilling an engage- 
numt wliich it is iin])ossihle .she should ever have made. 
Xor (as 1 wi’ote to Air. Isaac) can yon who gave, the promise, 
what(*ver it was, be in tin; least charged with the breach of it, 
your daughter’s marriage was an event which must always 
Jiave been looked to by them as quite as natural a period U> 
your rights over h. r as lier death. And in my opinion it 
Avouhl have, heen ju.st a^5 rea.^onable to have a])]ilied to yon to 
fullil your ougageiiitiit in the ltdlerca.se tliiin in the former. 
i\s to the impriKhuicft of declining thi.s engage.mc.it, I do md. 
til ink, even were* we to suppose that my wife should ever on 
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any occasion nppoar again in pnLIic, tlierc M’onld be the least 
at present. For instance, i liave bad a gentleman with me 
from Oxford (wliore tliey do not claim tlie least right as from 
an engagement) wlio lias endeavoured to ])lace the idea of rny 
complimenting the university with Betsey’s performanc*^ in 
the strongest light of advantage to me. M’his he said on my 
declining to let her perform on any agivenumt. He likewise 
informed me that he had just left Lord North (the (Chancellor), 
who, he assured me, would look upon it as the high(‘.st compli- 
ment, and liad ex])resscd himself so to him. Now, should it 
be a ])oint of inclination or convmiience to me to break my 
resolution with regar<l to Betsey’s ]>{*!■ forming, there surely 
would be more sense in obliging Lord North (and probably 
from his own applhaition) than Ijord Coventry and Mr. Isaac ; 
for were she to sing at Worci'ster, there would not be the least 
comjdimcnt in her performing at Oxford.” 

The poor pretty wife, smiling passive in tlie back- 
ground while my young lord considers wdicthcr ho will 
“compliment the university” with her pevfoiniancc, is a 
spectacle which ought to be impressive to the brides of 
I lie jiresent day, Mdio take another view of their position ; 
but tbci’o is a delightful linmour in tin's turning of tJie 
tallies upon the stern father who liad so often snubbed 
young ShiU’idan, and who must liavc regarded, one would 
suppose, his present impotence and the sublime superi- 
ority of tlie new proprietor of Betsey with anytliing but 
pleasant feelings. Altogetlicr the attitude of the group 
is very instruetivc in view of the changes of public 
opinion on this \K)int. The most arbitrary husband iiow- 
%-days Avould think it e.xpedieiit at least to associate his 
wife’s name with his own in any sueli refusal ; hut the 
prop rib torshij) was undoiibting in Sheridan’s day. It will 
be reinondipred that Dr. .Johnson higlily applauded the 
young gentleman’s spirit and resolution in this point. 
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However, tliougli she had so soon become Betsey and 
Ills property, so fur as business was concerned, the cottage 
at East Burnham among the beech trees and roses, still 
contained a tender pair of lovers; and Silvdo still 'ad- 
dressed to Delia the sweetest compliments in verse. When 
he is absent he a])pcals to Hymen to find some thing for 
him to do to make the liours pass when iiway from her. 

“Alas ! thou hast no wini^s, oli Time, 

It was soiiui Ihoni^htless h)VL’r’s rhyme, 

Who, writiiit,' in his Ohloc’s view, 
raid luT tin* (■ompliiinail throngli y(;ii. 

Eor had he, if he truly lov’d, 

But 01’e.e the pangs of absence prov'd, 

He’d ero[>t thy wings, and in llieir stead 
Have painted th(‘0 with heels of lead.’’ 

'riuis Betsey’s chains were gilded: and in all likelihood 
she was totally unconscious of them, never having been 
awakened to any right of womankind bi^yond that of 
being loveil and tkittered. The verse is nob of vciy high 
qjiality, hut the sentiment is charming, and entirely ap- 
propriate to the position. 

“ For me who, wlien I’m ha|i]>y, owe 
hiu tliaidvs to fortune that I’m so, 

"Wiio long liave learn’d to !o<»k at (me 
Dear ol)j<;et, ami at one alone, 

F\ir all 1 lie joy and all the sorrow, 

Tliat gilds the day or tliivats the morrow. 

I iiev(ir felt thy fool^Uilts light 

But wlu'ii sweet love, did aid thy flight, 

And beiiished from his blest dominion, 

I ear'd not for thy borrowed pinion. 

True,jshe is mine ; and since, she’s mine ' 

At trifles I should not repine ; 

But oh ! the mher’s real ph;asure 
Is not ill knowing lie has treasure ; 
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Ho lunsi l)oliolil his f;«)l<Ion storo, 

And t'oi'l and count liis riches o’it. 

Tlius 1 of one dear geiii possest, 

And in tliat treasure only blest, 

There every day Avonhl seek delij^dit, 

And clasp the casket evi'ry night.’’ 

The condition of the young’ pair in any rcasonahle 
.point of view at tliis heginning of their life was as little 
lioj>efiil as can bo coinadved. The three thousand ])onnds 
left to Miss Linlcyhy Air. Long was their sole fortune, if 
it still I'tunaiiied intact. The wife was rendered help- 
less by the husband’s grand prohihilion of licr excftious, 
an<l lie himself had nothing to do, nor knew liow to do 
anything : for even to literature, that invariable ndugi', 
he scarcely seems a,s yet to Jiavo turned liis eyes with any 
serious intent. The manner in which they plunged into 
life, however, is characteristic. When winter inad(3 their 
ljundiam cottage undesirable, and the time of boiiey- 
mooriiiig was Avell over, tluiy went to town to live with 
the compose]* 8toracc, wluu'c no doubt Iletsey's laleait was 
largely exercised, thongli not in ])nl)lic, and pi-obably 
helped to make fi lend.s for the young pair : for we hear 
of them next year as paying visits among other places 
at the house of Canning; and in the winter of 1771 
they cstahlislied themselves in Oichard direct, Portman 
S({uare, in a house of their own, furnished, an anony- 
mous biographer says, “in the most costly style,” at the 
exiiciisc of Liiilcy, witli pcrliaps some contributioi! 
from that inexhaustible thi’cc thousand pounds. 

“ Ills bouse was open,” says this historian, “ for the re- 
ception of guests of quality attracted by his wit, t he superioi’ 
accomplish men ts of his wife, and the elegance of his eiiter- 
E 
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luiiimonK diimers were uiion the iiiDst exponsive scale 
liis wines of the tiiicst quality ; while Mrs. Sheridan’s soiic'es 
were, reinarkahle not more for their brilliance than tlie gay 
groups of the most beautiful, accomplished, and titled lady 
visitants of tlie Court of St James. Mrs. Sheridan’s routs 
were the great attraction of the season. A friend — a warm 
and sincere friend — remonstrating with Sheridan on the in- 
stability of his means of supporting such a costly establish- 
ment, he tersely replied, ‘Aly dear friend, it is my means.’” 

Such a description will bo taken for what it is wortli, 
but there seems internal evidence that the anecdote with 
which it concludes might have l)ecn true. And certainly 
for a young man beginning the arduous occupation of 
living on his wits, a pretty house and prettier wife and 
good music, would form an excellent stock-in-trade, and 
tlic ]icw homo itself being entirely Ixyond any visible 
means tlioy had, every other prodigality would be compre- 
hensible. lly this time lie had begun the composition 
of a play, and considered himself on the eve of publisli- 
ing a book, which, ho “thinks, will do mo some credit,” 
as he informs liis father-in-law, but whicli has never 
been heard of from Hiat time to this, so far as appears. 
Another piece of information contained in the letter in 
wliich thi.s apocryjdial work is announced, sliows for the 
first time a better pros])oct for the young adventurer. 
He adds, “ There will be a comedy of mine in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden within a few days.” 

• “I have done it at Mr. Harri-s’s (the manager’s) owji request : 
it is now complete in liis liaiids, and jirepariiig for the stage. 
He and some of his friends also who have lu'ard it assure me 
in the most flattering terms that there is not a doubt of Its suc- 
cess. It will be ver/ well played, and Harris tells me that the 
least sliilling I shall get (if it succeeds) will be six liuudred 
pounds. I shall make no secret of it towards tlie time of 
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•representation, tliiil it may not lose any snpi>oi*t my iVUmds 
can giv(^ it. I had not writleii a line of it two niouth.s ago, 
exciipt a scene or two, Avhic.li I believe you have seem in an 
odd act of a little fare.e.” 

This was fclio llhaL% which Avas performed at Covciit 
Ganlcn on the 17th January 1775 — nearly throe years 
after liis marriage. How lie existed in the meantime, 
and mad(5 friends and kept up his London house, is left 
to the imagination. Drohahly it was done upon that 
famous three thousand poumls, which appears, like the 
widow’s cruse, to answer all demands. 

The liJmls Avas not successful the first night, and the 
hopes of the young dramatist must have mot Avith a 
terrible check ; l.)ut the substitution of one actor for 
another in the part of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and such 
cmouilations as practical .^cuso suggested as soon as it 
had been j)ut on the stage, secured for it one continued 
triumph cAcr after. It is now more ibaii a century 
since critical Tjoiidoii watched the ucav coimjdy, and the 
ho.irts of IhtJ Linlcys thi'illcd from London to .Bath, and 
old Thomas Sheridan, still unreconciled to lu’s son, came 
silent and sarcastic to tho theatre to sim Avliat tlie young 
good-for-notliing had made of it; hut^tlie Avorld has 
never changed its ojiinion. What a moment for Betsey 
ill the house Avhero she had everything that heart of 
Avoinan could desire except the knoAvledgc that all Avas 
l^oncst and paid for — a luxury Avhieh outdoes all the rest f 
and for lior husliand, standing in the Avings Avatching his 
father’}} fat 0, Avhom he dared not go and sjieak to, and 
knoAVu'ng that liis whole future hung in the h.-i lance, and 
that in case of success all his follies Avould ho justified ! 
“ But now there can be no doubt of its success,” cries 
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little Mis.s Ijinley from Bath, in a flutter of excitement, 
“as it has certainly got through more diflienlties than 
any comedy Avliich has not met it.s doom the first night.” 
The Ijinloy.s were convinced in their own minds that it 
was Mrs. Slieridan Avho had written “tlio much admired 
epilogue.” “ilow 1 long to read it!” cries the little 
sistei*. “ What make.s it more certain is that falhrr 
guessed it was iioum the first time he saw it [)raisod iji 
the pai)er.” Thei'o is no I'oasnn to supp(>s(; that the guess 
was true, but it is a prett}^ exhibition of family i(‘t‘ling. 

The PikaJH^ to the ordinary s[K‘<-tjitoi‘ wlio, looking on 
with uncritical plea.sur<‘, at the progiess of that episode of 
mimic life, in which (jveryl)ody s remarks are full of such 
a quintessence of wit as only a very few i-emarkable ])cr- 
sons are able to emulate in actual (‘xistenct', accei)ts the 
piece for the sake of these and other (pialities -is so little 
like a transcript from uiiy actual <-onditions of humanity 
that to consider it as studied from the life would bo 
absurd, and we receive the.se ci’cations of fancy as l)elong 
ing to a world entirely apart from tin) real. But the 
reailcr who lias accompanied Shcrhlan through the 
previous chajiter of his history will be inclined, on 
the contrary, to feel that the young dramatist has 
but selected a 'fe>v incidents from the still more curious 
comedy of life in which Ikj himself had so recently 
been one of the actor.s, and in which elopements, 
fluels, secret corrcspondence.s, and all the re.st of the 
simple -artificial round, w^erc the order of the da}. 
Whether ho drew his characters from the life it is need- 
less to impn’re, ori<^ there was an actual prototype fbr Mrs. 
Malaproj). Nothiiig, however, in imagination is so highly 
xantastical as reality ; and it is very likely that some two 
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. or three ladies of much pretension and gentility flourished 
upon the parade and frequented the pump-room, from 
whoso conversation her immortal parts of speech were 
appropriated : but this is of very little importance in com- 
parison wdth the delightful success of the result. The 
Ehah is no such picture of life in Hath as that which, half 
a century later, in altered times, which yet were full of 
humours of their oavji, Miss Austen made for us in all the 
modest flutter of youthful life and hopcis. Sheridan’s 
brilliant di'amatic sketch is slight in comparison, though 
far more instantly effective, and with a concentration in 
its sharp etrects which the stage requires. But yet, no 
doidit, ill th(j liustlo and hurry of the successive arrivals, 
in the eager brusliing up of the countryman new-launched 
on such a scene, and tlie aspect of the idle yet bustling 
society, all agog for excitement and pleasure, the brisk 
little holiday city was delightfully recognisalde in the 
eyes of those to wdiom “ the Bath ” repi'esentcd all those 
vacation rambles and excursions over the world which 
amuse our leisure now. Scarcely ever was play so full 
of liv^elincss and interest constmeted iq^on a slighter 
machinery. The Bivals of the title, by means of the most 
sim}ile yet amusing of niystilicatioms, are one person. The 
gallant young lover, wdio is little more ihan the conven- 
tional typ(i of tliat well-wmrn character, but a manly and 
lively one, luiS introduced himself to the romantic heroine 
in tlie character of Ensign Beverley, a poor young subal- 
tern, instead of his own much more eligible jiersonality as 
the Innr of Sir Anthony Absolute, a baronet w’itli four 
thoin?and a year: and lias gMincd thg heart of the senti- 
mental ‘Ly^lia, wdio jirefcrs love in a cottage to the finest 
settlements, and looks forw^ard to an elopement and the 
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loss of a great part of her fortune with delight : when his 
plans are suddenly confounded by the ariival of his fatlier 
on the scene, bent on marrying him forthwith in his own 
character to the same lady. Thus he is at the same time 
the romantic and adored Beverley, and the detested 
Captain Absolute in her eyes ; and how to reconcile her 
to marrying peaceably and with the approval of all her 
belongings, instead of clandestinely and with all the 
Mai of a secret running away, is the proldem. This, 
however, is solved prccnpitately by the ex[)edient of a 
duel with the third rival. Bob Acres, which shows the 
fair Lydia that the safety of lier Beverley, oven if accom- 
panied by the congratulations of friends and a humdrum 
marriage, is the one thing to be desired. Thus the whole 
action of the piece turns upon a mystification, which 
affords some delightfully comic, scenes, but few of those 
occasions of suspense and uncertainty which give interest 
to the drama. This we find in the brisk ami delightful 
niovemcnt of the piece, in the broad but most amusing 
sketches of character, and the imfailing wit and sparkle 
of the dialogue. In fact we believe that many an audi- 
ence has enjoyed the play, and, what is more wonderful, 
many a reader laughed over it in private, without any 
clear realisatioiv of the .story at all, so coinplctcly do 
Sir Anthony’s fits of temper, and Mrs. Malaprop’s tine 
language and stately presence, and the swagger of Bob 
Acres, occuiiy and amuse us. Even Faulkland, the 
jealous and doubting, who invents a new misery for him i 
self at every word, and finds an occasion for wrctclied- 
iicss oven in tlio smiles of his mistress, which arc Lhvays 
cither too cold or too warm for him, is so li.iughablc in 
his .starts a.sidc at every new suggestion of jealous fancy. 
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that we forgive him not only a great deni of fine lan- 
guage, hut the still greater (Irawl)ack of having nothing 
to do with the action of the piece at all. 

Mrs. Malaprop’s ingenious “derangement of epitaphs” 
is her chief distinction to the popular critic ; and even 
though such a great competitor as Dogberry has occu- 
pied the ground before her, those delightful absurd- 
ities have never been surpassed. But justice has 
hardly been done to the individual character of this 
admirable if broad sketch of a personage quite fianiliar 
in such scenes as that which Ikith presented a cen- 
tuiy ago, the plausible well-bred woman, with a great 
deal of vanily, and no small share of good-nature, whose 
iii version of phi ases is quite representative of the blurred 
realisation she has of surrounding circumstances, and who 
is quite sincerely puzzled by the discovery that slic is not so 
well qualified to enact the character of Delia as her niece 
would be. Mrs. Malaj)rop has none of the harshness of 
Mrs. Hurdcastlo in She Sloops to Coiopicr^ and we take it 
unkind of Captain Absolute to call her “ a weatherbeaten 
she tlragon. The complacent nod of her head, the smirk 
(»n licr face, lier delightful self-satisfaction and coiiiidciice 
in her “ parts of speech,” have nothing repulsive in them. 
No doiil^t slie imposed upon Bob Acj’es ; and could 
Catherine Aloi’kin'l and Mrs. Allen have seen her face 
Jind heard hei talk, these ladies would, we feel sure, have 
been awed by her ju’csence. And she is not unkind to 
4j}'dia, iliough the minx deserves it, and has no desire to 
a]>propriato her fortune. She ,smilcs upon us still in 
manj^ a watering- j)lacc — large, gracious, proud of her con- 
versational j)owcrs, always a delightful figure to meet 
with, and filling the shopkeeping ladies with admiration. 
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Sir Aiitliony, thougli .so amu.sing on tlio stage, is mor : 
convent ional, since we know he must get angry presently 
whenever we meet witli liiiu, although his coming round 
again is equally certain : but hlrs. Malaprop is never 
quite to be calculated upon, and is always capable of 
a new simile as captivating as that of the immortal 
“allegory on the banks of the Kile.” 

Th(i other characters, though full of brilliant talk, 
cleverness, and folly, have less originality. The country 
hobbledehoy, matured into a dandy and Inaggai't by 
iiis entranc(j into the intoxicating excitement of Bath 
society, is comical in ^tho highest d(\greo ; but he is not 
churactciistically human. AVhilo Mrs. Malaprop can 
hold her ground with Dogberry, Bob Acres is not fit to 
be mentioned in the .^amc lircath with the “ exquisite 
reasons” of that delightful knight. Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. And thus it becomes at once appru’cnt that 
Sheridan’s eye for a situation, and the details that 
make up a striking eomhination on the stage, was far 
moi'c rcmarkahle than his iiLsight into human motives 
and action, ^riierc is no .scene on the stage which re- 
tains its jjower of amusing an ordinary andience more 
brilliantly than that of the proposed duel, where tlic 
wittiest of boobies confe.sses to feeling his valour ooze 
out at liis huger ends, and the fire-catiiig »Sir laicius 
promises, to console him, that ho shall he pickled and 
sent homo to re.st with his fathers, if not content with 
the .snug 1} ing in the abbey. The two men arc littic 
more than .symliola of the slightest description, but their 
dialnguc is instinct with wit, and that fun, th’e most 
Bnglish of qualities, which docs not reach the beight of 
humour, 3 *et overwhcliiis even gravity itself with a 
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daughter in which there is no sting or bitteniess. Mo- 
li6rc sometimes attains this cflect, hut rarely, having too 
much meaning in him ; but with Shakespeare it is fre- 
ipient among higlier things. And in Sheridan this gift of 
innocent ridicule and quick embodiment of the ludicrous 
witlioiit malice or arnh'c-yemh readies to sucli heights 
of excellence as have given his nonsense a sort of im- 
mortality. 

It is, however, difliciilt to go far in discussion or 
analysis of a litcraiy production which attcrnjils no 
deeiier investigation into human nature than this. 
Sheridan’s art, from its very begyniing, was theatrical, 
if wo may use the word, rather than dramatic. It aimed 
at strong situations and highly efrcctivo scenes rather 
than at a liiicly constructed story, or the working out of 
cither plot or passion. There is nothing to ho dis- 
covered ill it by the student, as in those loftier dramas 
wliich deal with the higher qualities and developments 
of the human spiiit. It is possible to excite a very 
wnnn controversy in almost any company of ordinarily 
educated people at any moment upon the character of 
Hamlet. And criticism will always find another word 
to sa^ oven upon the less profound but dcliglitfid myste- 
ries of sucIm a poetical creation as liosaknd, all glowing 
with ever-varied llh and love and fancy. But the lighter 
drama with which w^e liavc now to deal hides no depths 
under its brilliant surface. Tlie pretty fantastical Jytlia, 
Vitli her romances, her impatience of ordinary life, her hot 
little spaik of temper, w^as now to the stagi*, and wlicii 
she finds a titting leprescnta: ive can,be made dcliglitfid 
upon it* Ittit there is nothing further to find out about 
her. The art is charming, the ligurcs full of vivacity, 
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the touch that Ksets tlicm before us exquisite : except, 
ijifleod in tlic Fanlklaiid scenes, probably intended as a 
foil for the brilliancy of the others, in which Julia’s mag- 
nificent phrases are too much for us, and make us deeply 
grateful to Sheridan for the discrimination wliich kept 
him— .save in one ajipalling instance — from the serious 
drama. Hut thei e arc no depths to be sounded, and no 
suggestions to be carried out. AVhile, however, its merits 
as literature arc thus lessened, its attractions as a jday are 
increased. There never was a comedy more dear to actors, 
as there iicvci' was one more popular on the stage. The 
even balance of its <;huractcrs, the equality of the parts, 
scarcely one of them being quite insignificant, and each 
affording scope enough for a good player to show what is 
in him, must make it always popular in the profession. 
It is, from the same rca.son, the. delight of amateurs. 

JVfoore quotes from an old copy of tlio play, a humor- 
ous dedication written by Tickell, Sheridan’s brother-in- 
law, to liidolcucc. “There is a propriety in prclixiiig 
your name to a work begun entirely at your suggestion 
and liuislicd under your aus 2 )ice.s,” Tickell says; and 
notwithstanding his biographer’s attempt to prove that 
Sheridan polished all he Avrote Avith extreme care, and 
cast and rccastdiis literary etlbrts, tluu'c is an air of case 
and lightness in his earlier Avork Avhich makes the dedi- 
cation suflicicntly ap]irupriatc. It must have amused his 
oAvn fancy Avhilc ho Avnitc, as it luis amused his audience 
ever since. It is the one blossom of production Avliick 
had yet appeared in so many easy years. A Avide margin 
of leisure, of pleasure, of facile life, extends around it 
It Avas done quickly it ajqiears when once umjcrtakcii — a 
pleasing ra.riety upon the featiu’cless couivso of months 
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ji^id yoiirs. The preface which Sheridan himself pre- 
iixed to the play when printed, justifies itself on the 
score that “ the success of the piece has probably been 
founded on a circumstance which the author is informed 
lias not before attended a thcatiical trial.” 

“I need scarcely add that the (drcunistance alluded to was 
the withdrawing of the piece to remove these imperfections 
hi tlie tiist re])reseiitation which were loo obvious to esciipe 
repreheusion, and too numerous to admit of a hasty correction. 
... It were, unnecessary to enter into any further extenua- 
tion of wliat was thought exceptionable in this play, but that 
i:, lias been said that the managers should have ])revi‘uted 
some of tin* defects before its a])pearauce to thii public — and, 
■’*11 particular, the uncommon length of the])ieceas ri^presentc.d 
the first night. It were an ill return fortlie most liberal and 
•'entleiuaiily conduct on their side to suffer any censure to rl^st 
where none was deserved. Hurry iu writing has long been 
c\]'loded as an excuse for an author; however, in the dra- 
matic line, it may happen that both an author and a manager 
j'lay wisli to fill a chasm in the entertainment of the public 
amUi a hastiurss not altogethei’ culpable. The season was 
advanced xvhcji I first put the jday iiito Mr. Harris’s hands ; 
it was at that i ime at least double the length of any acting 
^comedy. I ] no filed by hi.s judgment and ex|ieiii‘uce in the 
curtailing of it, till I believe his feeling for the vanity of a 
young {.uth' r got tlie better of his desire for coiTeclness, and 
he left so many excrescences remaining because he had assisted 
in pruning s(- nuivy more. Hence, though Lwas not uriin- 
forme<l that tin*, acts v re still too long, I flattered niysidf tliat 
after the t .al 1 might with safer judgment proceed to 
remove what should appear to have been most dissatisfactory. ’ 

•These were, it is true, days of leisure, when nothing 
was pushed and hurried on as now. Bub it would require, 
one woifld tliiuk, no little firmness anjl courage on tho 
part of a yoiyig author to risk the emendation of errors 
so serious after an unfavourable first-uiglit, and a great 
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confidence on the part of the manager to permit su 2 h 
an experiment. But there tire some men who impress 
all around them with such a certainty of power and 
success, that even managers dare, and publishers volun- 
teer, in their favour. Sheridan was evidently one of 
tliose men. 'riicrc was an atmosphere of triumph about 
liim. He liad carried oft* his siren from all competi- 
tors ; he had (hjftcd all inducements to give her up to 
])ublic hearing after; he had ftown in the face of ])ru- 
dence and every frugal tradition. And so far as an easy 
and happy life wont, he was apparently succeeding in 
that attempt. 8o he was allowed to take his unsuc- 
cessful comedy oft* the stage, and trim it into his own 
guise of triumph. We are jiot told how long the interval 
was, which would have been instructive (the anonymous 
biographer says “a few days”). It was produced in 
January, however, and a month later we hear of it in pre- 
paration at Bath, whore its success was extraordinary. 
The same witness, whom we have just quoted, adds, “that 
Shei idan’s })rospoctive six hundred pounds w’as more than 
floublcd by its success and the liberality of the manager.” ' 

He had thus entered, fully upon his career as a drama- 
tist. In the same year he wrote— in gratitude, it is 
sold, to the liish actor who had saved the Rinik by his 
felicitous representation of Sir Lucius — the farce called 81. 
Palrkk's JJai/ ; or, the SrJtemiiuj Liculenanf, a very slight 
iU'oduction, founded on tlic tricks so familiar to comedy, 
of a lover’s iiigeimity to get entrance into the houscf*of 
his mistress. The few opening sentences, which anj 
entirely characteristic of Sheridan, arc almost 'the best 
part of the production : they are spoken hya party of 
soldiers coming with a complaint to their ofticcr. 
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^ “Isi Sol. I t5ii.v, you are wnuig ; we slioiild all speak l(j- 
geilier, each fur liim‘^elf, and all at once, that we may he 
heard the htjtler. 

2d Sol. Right, Jac.k ; we'll argue in platoons. 

3d Sol, Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in a volley.'’ 

Tho lieutenant, whose suit is scorned by the p.arcnts 
of his Lauretta, contrives by the aid of a certain I)i*. 
Iftos}', a comic, but not very comic, sonu'what long-windod 
])ersonagc, to get into the house of Justice Cre«lulous, 
her father, as a servant: but is discovered and tiirm‘d 
out. lie then writes a letter assciting that, in his 
first disguise, he lias given the Justice poison, an asser- 
tion which is met with perfect faith; upon wliich 
lie comes in again as the famous cpiack doctor, so 
familiar to us in tiie iiagcs of Moliere. In this case 
the quack is a German, speaking only a ]>arbarous 
jargon, but he speedily cures the Justicij on condition of 
receiving the hand of his daugliter. “Did he say all that 
in so f(5w words,” cried Justice Credulous, when one of 
I he sl.rangt*r’,s utterances is explained to him, “ What a 
line language it is!” - just as M. Jourdain delightedly 
acknowledged the eloquence of ht JuiifjKC Turque^ which 
could express fant th clioscs (/uws un mot. 'J’he Srhrmiini 
Lieutenant still keeps its ground among Shiu idau’s works, 
bound up between tlie Itlrals and tho School for Srandof 
a p(»sition in which one cannot help feiding it must he 
much astonished to find itself. 

• In the end of the year tho opera of the Dvchua was 
idso produced at Covent Garden. Tho praise and imme- 
diate a*[)preciation with wliich it was rccei^'e<l were still 
greater tiiap^ those that hailed the Itirats. “The run of 
this opera lias, I believe, no ]»arallol in the annals of the 
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drania,” says Mooro, speaking in days wlicii tlie theatlb 
had other rules than those known among ourselves. 
“ Sixty-tlirco nights was tlic career of the Befi(jar\^ Opera ; 
but tlio Duenna was acted no less than seventy-fivo times 
dining the season, ”andthocnthusiasmwhicli it called fortli 
Avas general. It Avas pronounced better than the Beggar's 
Ojjera, uj) to that time acknowledged to be the first and 
finest iiroduction of the never A^eiy successful school of 
English opera. Opera at all was lus yet an exotic in Eng- 
land, and the public still resented the imjiortation of Italian 
music and Italian singers to give it utterance, and fondly 
clung to the idi'a of being able to produce as good or bcittor 
at liomc. The Duenna Avas a joint Avork in Avliich Sheridan 
was glad to associate Avith himself his father-in-law, Lin- 
Icy, Avdiose airs to the songs, Avhich wore jihmtifully intro- 
duced — and Avhick gave its name to Avhat is in reality a 
short comedy on the lines of klolii'ro, interspersed Avith 
songs, and not an opera in tlui usual sense of tlie word 
at all — Avere mucli commended jit the tiim*. 'tlie little 
lyrics wliicli ai'o put indiscriminately into the months of 
the dillercnt personag(»s arc often extremely prcity ; hut 
few j)eoj)lc in these days have hoai-d them sung, though 
lines from tlio verses arc still familiar enough to our ears 
in the AA^ay of (Quotation. The story of tin*, piece belongs 
to the same easy artificial inspiration Avhicli dictated the 
trivial ])lot of Bt. Pai etch's Day, and of so many others. It 
is “mainly founded,” says M«>ore, “upon an incident bor- 
rowed from the Couniry IP'tftn^i Wycherley,” but it seems 
hardly necessary to seek a i)areiit for so hanal a contriA^- 
ance. The fatlierj^Avith Avhom Ave are all so familial*, has 
to be tricked out of his daughter by one the mono- 
tonous lovers Avith Avhom Ave arc more familiar still ; but 
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instead of waiting till licr gallant shall invent a plan for 
this ])urposo, the lady cuts the knot liersclf by the help 
of her duenna, who has no objection to marry the ri(^li 
flew wiiom Louisa abhons, and wlio remains in the garb 
of her young mistress, while the latter esca})es in the 
duenna’s hood and veil. The rortugucse Isaac from 
whom the lady flies is a crafty simpleton, and Arlien he 
imds the old duenna M'aiting for him under the name of 
JjOiiisa (whom her father, for the convenience of tlic ])h)t, 
has vowed never to see till she is married), he ace^epts her, 
though much startled by her venerable and unlovely a])- 
p(‘arance, as the beautiful creature who has been promised 
t<j liim, with only the rueful reflection to liimself, “ How 
blind some parents arc !” and as she ex})lains that she 
also has made a vow never to accept a Imsband from her 
fatlicr’s hands, carries her olT, as she suggests, with much 
simplicity and the astute reflecthm, “If I take her at her 
word I secure lier fortune and avoi«l making any settle- 
ment in return.” In the meantime two pairs of intercst- 
iiig lovers, Louisa and her Antonio, her brotlior Fordi- 
• nand and his Clara, arc wandering about in various 
disguises, with a few quarrels and reconciliations, and a 
great maii}’^ songs, whicdi they pause to sing at the most 
inappn'priate moments, after the fashion '->f opera. In 
ordei* to he maiTied — which all are anxious to be — Isaac 
and one of the young gallants go to a “neighbouring 
monastery,” such estu])Iis]mients being delightfully liaudy 
in«SoviIh*, wJicrc the scene is laid; and the hot Protest- 
antism of the audience is delighted by an ecclesiastical 
interior, in which “Father Paul, Fatljcr Francis, and 
otlicr friaris arc discovered at a table drinking,” singing 
convivial songs, and promising to ■rcmcinber their peni- 
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tents in their cups, which will do quite as much good as 
masses. Fatlier Paul is the supposed ascetic of the 
party, and comes forward when called with a glass of 
wine in his hand, chiding them for having disturbed his 
devotions. The three couples arc then married by 
this worthy functionary, and the whole ends with a 
scene at the house of the father, when the trick is 
revealed to him, and amid general blessings and for- 
giveness the dew discovers that he has married the 
penniless duenna instead of the lady with a fortune, 
whom he has Irelpcd to deceive himself as well as her 
father. The duenna, who has boon, like all the old 
ladies in these plays, the sidqcct of a great many nii- 
mannorly I’cmarks, — when an old woman is concerned, 
Shci'idaii’s line gentlemen always forget their manners, — 
is revealed in all her poverty and ugliness Iresidc the 
pretty young ladies ; and Isaac’s conceit and admiration 
of liinisclf, “a sly little villain, a cunning dog,” etc., ai*c 
unmercifully laughed at; while the rest of the party 
make up matters with the ca.sily mollified papa. 

Such is tlic .‘Story : there is very little character 
attem]ited, savrj in Isaac, who is a .sort of rutlimcntary 
sketch o[ a too cunning knave or artful simpleton caught 
in his own toils; and the dialogue, if sometimes clover- 
enough, never for a moment reaches the sparkle of the 
liimla. “ The wit of the dialogue,” Moore says— using 
that clever mist of words with which an experienced 
writer hides the fact that he can find nothing to say on 
a certain subject — “except in one or two instances, is 
of that anuitoiiig kind which lies near the surface — which 
U produced without effort, and may ho enjoyed without 
wonder.” If this mean.s that there is nothing at all 
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wonderful about it, it i.s no doubt tiue enough — thougli 
tluiro arc one or two phrases wliicli are worth preserving, 
siirli as Unit in which the Joav is dcscribe<l as being 
“like the blank leaves between tlu; Old and Xew Testa- 
minit,” since he is a convert of recent date and no very 
cerfain faith. 

It was, hoAvevor, tlu' nnisie whicli made the piece popu- 
lar, and the songs Avhich Sheridan Avrote for liinley’s set- 
ting wei’C many of them ]n‘e.lty, and all neat and clever. 
Mveiybody knows “ Had I a heart for falsehood framed,” 
which is sung by the walking genlleman of iln^ piece, a 
certain Don ( Jarlos, who has nothing to do bnt to take 
care of TiOnisa during her wamlerings, and to sing some 
nf the prettiest songs. Perhaps on the wliole this is the 
liewt : 

Had r a heart for lal.-dKiod fvaiiiiMl, 

I ne’er I’ould injure yon ; 

Eo;- Ihoiigli your t<ingui; no ])rmni^e (da’miM 
eharnis would inalo‘ me tmi-. 

'i'o you no .‘•Old shall heai* ilcicil, 

>.'() .stranger (dler Avrong ; 

I’.iil IVieinls in all (hit aged yor/ll nicet, 

\nd lover, s in tin- young. 

“Jell when they learn that you have Ide.-t 
Aiiollier with yoiu* lieait, 

''riiey'll hi'l aspiring ]»a.'‘.'-ion <casc 
And ;iet a l>n)llier’s part. 

Tiien, la<ly, ilrea<l not. hei'c deceit, 

Xer I’e t.- to Mifler w lung ; 

Koi liiciuls in all the aged you'll meet, 

And lovers in tin* \<»ung.'' 

^']l0 ])ait of (airlos is [uit in Avith Slieiidaiis usual 
indillereireo.to constrnetioii for the .sake of the inusie, 
and in fwder to employ acei tain tenor Avho was a favourite 
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with the public, there being no possible occasion for hinir 
so far as the dramatic action is concerned. 

This is what Eyron, nearly half a century after, called 
“ the best opera ” hi En»;lis]i, ami Avhicli Avas landed to 
the skies in its day. The Bajgar's Opmt, Avith Avhich it 
is constantly compared, lias, lioAA^eA^er, much outlived it 
in the general knoAvlcdgo, if the galvanic and forced 
resurrection giA'en by an occasional ])orfoi-niance can be ' 
called life. The songs are sung no longer, and many 
who quote lines like the well-known “Sure such a pair 
Avore never seen,” arc in most cases totally unaware Avhero 
they come from. Posterity, Avhich has so thoroughly 
carried out the judgment of contemporaries in resjiect to 
the BimJs, has not extended its favour to the Duenna. 
Perhaps tlic attempt to conjoin spoken dialogiu^ to any 
great extent Avith music is nevm* a very successful 
attempt : for l^lnglish opera docs not vseem to last. Its 
success is momentary. iVIusical enthusiasts care little 
for the “Avoids,” and not even so much for melody as 
might be desire<l; and the genuine playgoer is impatient 
of those interruptions to the action of a [)ieco Avhich has 
any pretence at dramatic interest, Avhile neither of the 
conjoint Arts do their best in such a foimal co[>ai*tn(‘ry. 
Shoj’idan, hoAAm er, s[>ared no pains to make the i)artmM- 
ship .successful, lie Avas very anxious that the, composer 
should be on the siiot, and .secure that, hi.s compositions 
were done full justice to. “ IJarris is extraAagantlA^ 
sanguine of its success as to plot and dialogue,” Inf 
AAuitesj “tliey Avill exert thenis(;l-,es to the utmost in 
the sccneiy, etc., l)Ut I ncAx;r .saAv any one so discon- 
certed as he was at the idea of there being no oivc to juit 
tlii-m in the right Avay as to music.” “ l)e;ir(\st father,” 
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adds Mrs. Sherid:w, shall biivo no spiriis or hopes of 
tlio O2)0i'a iiiiloss we see you.” Tlie young dianmtist, 
however, JkuI liis ideas as (o the nni.sic as well as I lie 
lilerary portion of the ])ic(;e, and di<l not submit himself 
Idindly to his father-inlaw’s (ixpcrieiiee. “The first,” 
lie sjiys, “ I should wish to be a pert sprightly air, for 
though some of the words mayn’t seem suited to it, I 
should mention that they are neither of them in earnest 
in what they say ; .fiooni (Carlos) takes it iq) seriously, 
and I want him to show advantageously in the six lines 
beginning, ‘Ci'iitle ]\laid.’ I should tidl you that he 
sings nothing well but in a [Jaintive or pastioal st)le, 
an<l his voice is such as ap})cars to me always to be hurt 
by much accompaniment. T have observed, toi>j that he 
never gels so much ap[»lause as wlum he makes a cadence. 
Therefore my idiai is that he should make a llourish at 
‘Shall J grieve y<»u.’” 'riieso insiiaiclions sliow how 
warmly Sheiidan at this period of his life interested 
himself in every detail of his theatrical work. Linley, 
it. is said, had the good sen<e to follow these directions 
implicitly. 

Tim success of the DdnuKf at Covent (lanlen jiut 
tlai-i'ick ami his company at the rival theatre on tluir 
metthi ; and it was wittily said that ‘‘ Uie old woman 
would 1)0 the death of the old man.” Cai’rick chose the' 
momeiib \\]\( U lic'r sou was jiroving so dangernus a rival 
to him to r''suscir.i 1 e .Mrs. Shei'idans j)lay called the 
U}s(orcri}j in which lie liiiirsolf played tlu^ chi('f jjarl —a 
jiroceedijig whico Iocs not look very friendly: and a.s 
Thomas iSlun-idau lu. been put foidli hy his enemies as 
the great Victor’s rival, it might well he that there was no 
very kind fi'cling bctw’cen them. Jhit the next chapter 
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in young Shcridiiii’s life .shows (lan’ick in so hencvohjii^ 
a light that it i.s cvwlont liis aiiimosity to the fatlior, if 
it CAistod, lijid no inflncnco on his comlnct to the son. 
(lai rick wn.s now vevy jkmv the elo.so of liis eaiecM- : and 
wlieii it was understotMl tliat he meant not only to retire 
from the .stage, luit to resign liis connection with tlie 
iheatre altogether, a great commotion arosii in the 
theatrical world. TJicso wei'o the days of patents, when 
the two great theatres held a .sort of monopoly, and were 
.safe from all rival.ship exce])t that of each othei-. It was 
at the end of tlio year 1775 that Uarrick’s intention of 
“.selling his moiety of the jiatont of Di iny Lamj 'Theatre ’’ 
hccaiiie known: and J\icliard Sheridan was then in tlie 
('arly tlnsh of his sucees.^, crowding the n'val theatre, 
and promi.'-'ing a great succession of hrilliant work ti* 
come. Uni. it conld scarcely he sni)j)os(Ml that a young 
man just (‘merging out of oh.scnrity- lich, imh'cd, in 
his tir.st gains, and no donhf .‘•ceiiig hefoi'e him a great 
futiir(‘, hut y(‘t alj.soliitely d(‘slitiite of capital ('ould have 
been andaoions enough, without some* s]>ecial encourage- 
ment, to think of ac(piiiiiig this great hut ])recarious 
])roperty, and launching himself u])on such a venture, 
(low he came to think of ii we are h'ft uninfornu'd, 
hut th(‘. first ,whisj)cr »)f the chance seems to have 
inliamcd his mind : and (larrick, Avh(‘lher or not he 
actually heliu’d him with money, as sDine say, w:is at 
all cNciits fa\'oiii a})h‘. 1«» him fi'(»ni the heginning of 

• . . . o 

the jiegol iai ions. lie had jn'ornisod that the refusal 
should first Im', oHcf’iuI to Colman; ])UL when f'olman, as 
111 : (‘xpect(Ml, declined, it was the penniless ytinng drama- 
tist whom of all coni 2 )elitor.s the old actor preferred. 
Sh(‘ridan liad a certain amount of hacking, lliongli not 
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(Mioiigli, as far as would appear, to lessen tlic exti aordi- 
iiary daring of the venture his fat lier- in-law, liiidey, 
who it is to be supposed had in his long career laid up 
some money, taking part in the speculation along with a 
certain Dr. Foi'd ; but both in subordination to the young 
man who had no money at all. Here are Sheridan’s o.v- 
[ilanations of tlie matter addressed to liis fathei’-in-Iaw : — 

• 

“ According to Ids ((kirrick s) di-nnmd, the whole is valued 
at .£70,000. lie. appears very shy of letting his 1 took s he 
looked inl.o as tlic te.sl. of the ])rolits on this .‘^11111, but says it 
iiiiist hi' on its nature a ])urchase on s]>eciilati<'n. However, 
he has jiroinisi.'d me a rough e.diniale of his own of the entire 
i'ec(‘i[>1s for the la.^t seven M'ars. Ihit afli'r all it must cc]*- 
taiiily he a piii'cha.-c on .^poculation ^\ithont Jiioncy’s worth 
having hri'ii made out. One ]ioiut he solemnly avers, whieh 
i:^ that he will lu.'Vcr ]>art with it under the jiricii ahove- 
mculioncd. This is all L can say on the suhjeet until 
AVediicsday, though 1 can't help adding that I lhiid<. we might 
pafelygivi' .£7)000 more on this juircha.M*. than richer ])eoph*. 
The whole valued at .£70,000, the annual interest is .£;I500 ; 
while this is cleared the jiroprielors are safe. Jhit I think it 
must he infermd managi.'nu'ut indeed that does not double it.'' 

A few days later the matter assumes a didinito shapi*. 

‘‘ Harrick wa.s extremely exjilieit, and in sliori we came to 
i iiiial resolution ; so that if tlie jiecc.^sary matters are made 
out t ) all our satisfactious, we. may sign aud*scal a in’evious 
engagement within a foilnighl. 

“ L -ueet hiu\ again 1o-morrow evening, when we are. to 
name a da> hu' a eon vey an cer on onr side to meet his solicitui’, 
Wallace. I have pitched on a Mr. Pliipps, at the i-ecom-, 
iffeiidalioii and by tlie advice of Dr. Ford, 'I’iie tlirec tii.-t 
steps to he lakmi are the.-e, - onr lawyer i."' to look into the 
title.s, tenures, ete., of the house ami adjoiidug estate, the 
extent and limitations of the patent, idc. ; we shall then 
employ a '*l)uiblor (1 think Air. Collins) to survey llie stale 
^Tid jeiiair in which tlie whole pi'emi.se.s are, to wliich Air. C. 
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L'lilii'cly LoiiMMits ; Mr. 0. A\ill tlii'ii j.'ivc us ii inir uml alti'stu l 
c.sliiiiatd; I'nuii Ids Ixmks of wliat the j>roli(s have Ijooii, at an 
avera^^f*, for lliesa last stjveii years. 'J’his lie has shown nie 
in roii^^h, and, valiiin^^ the iiroperly at .£70,000, the interest 
lias excecsleil leu ])er eent. 

“MV should after this certainly make an intei-est to ^e(. 
the kin;,^’s promise that while the thealre is well condnctetl, 
etc., lie will j^n-ant no i>atent for ji third, lhou,L;h C. seems 
eoiifident he never will. Jf lliei’i^ is any Irntli in jirofessions 
ami appearaiici's, (.f. seems likely always to eontimie ouv 
friend and to L^ivc every assistance in liis jiowi'r. 

“Tlie nuahod of oiir sharin*.! the purchase, 1. should lliiuk, 
may ho thus — Kwart Intake .£10,000, yon ,£l 0,000, and I 
.£10,000. Dr. Ford aj;rees willi th(‘ i^i’ealest phaiMire to 
enihai'k I lie otln;r .I'oOOO ; and, if you do not eho(*.''e. lu vent m e 
.so miieh, will, T daresay, share it M'itli \on. J'lwart is 
paring; his money, and J have a cerfaiiilv of my part. A\'e 
sli.dl have a very useful ally in Dr. Tord, ami my father 
oll\>rs his services on onr (twn terms. AVe eannol unile, 
(lariiek to our inlere.Ms loo linuly ; and T am eonvincetl his 
inlliience will lirin^f heasy to o»’r Icrnis, if he should he ill 
advised i'Mou;j;1l to desire lu interfere in what lui is totally 
niiqiialilied for.” 

Ewart wa.s the over-fuillifnl fi ieinl to wlio.'=5C house in 
London Sheridan liad taken i\liss hiuley, wlio.sc son liud 
heen Ids second in the aflaiiMvitli Lajitain iMatthews, — 
a man upon whoso siqiport the Slieridan family couhl 
always roly. Jhit the souj'cc from which youn^i;’ Diehard 
liimscif pot tlio money for hi.s own .siiare nmiains a 
m^slmy, of 'which no one has yet found the solution. 
“Not (iven to Ylr. Idnley,” says Moore, “while enlcriirj, 
into all other details, does ho liiiit at the fouutainlioAd 
from which tlie ^supply" is to come,'’ and lie adds a few" 
.somewhat eoiniuontdace rellectiun.s as to the manner 
in wlii(di all Slieridan s successes had as » yet been 
obtained. 
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abunt all In's actpiisitions, wlictlicr in love, in Learning, in wit, 
or in woaltli. Jlow or when his slock of knowledge was laid 
in nobody knew : it was as inncli a inalter of marvel to those 
who never saw him read as the. mode of existence of the 
eliameleou has heem to those who fancied it nevt^r* eat. Ilis 
advanei's in the heart of his mi>tre.ss wen*, as w(J have seen, 
equally traekl(*ss and inandihlo, ami his triiinqih was the first 
that even his rivals knew of his lovi*. In like manner the 
' productions of his wit took the world hy siirprisc, being per- 
fected in secret till ready for display, and then si*eniing to 
hj-eak from under thcchuid of his indolence in full maturity 
of sjde.ndoiir. His I inancia I resources had no less an air of 
magic about them : and the mode hy which he conjnreil ii]) 
at this time the money for his fn-st purchase into the theatre 
remains, as far as I can learn, still a mystery.” 

'Tliesi'. remarks lU’C somewhat foolish, to say the least, 
since the mystery atteinling the sudden successes of a 
young man of genius is siitrndently explained as soon 
as his p('.sse.ssion of that iU(‘ommunieable quality has 
once l)eeii established : and tlie triumph of a brilliant 
3'outli whose fascinating talk and social attractions were 
one of tli(i featuncs of his ag«*, over liis enminonphicc 
rivals iu tlie heart of a suscejdible girl does not evtui 
r('(piire genius to exjdain it. Ihit indtluM' genius itself 
no; all the ])ersonal fasciimtion in the world can, alas ! 
l)roduce wdie?! it is wanted, ten tJionsand pounds. The 
anonynn'us author of Sherulaii and JIU Tlnirs assorts 
confid(‘n<h that (Jarriek himself advanced the money, 
Slaving conceived a great frieinlship for Sheridan, arn^ 
foiined a sti’ong opinion as to his capacity to inci'oaso 
the nquitatiou and success of the theatre. Of this state- 
moiit, hirfwev(‘r, no j)roof is od’ored, and Aloore evidently 
gives no credence to such a suggestion, tluyLigh ho notices 
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tliat it liiid bcoii inndc. The iiioiicy was prociirorl J>}f 
some friendly help, no d )nht. TJierc were, as lias been 
Said, only the two groat theatres in tln^so days, none of 
tlic later crop liaving as yet sprung up, and each being 
under the protection of a patent ; the speculation there- 
fore was not so hazardous as it has proved to bo ^;ince. 
It is, liowevcr, besides the mystery alioiit the money, a 
most curious transformation to see the young idlci*,' 
lover, and man of pleasure, sud<l(ndy placed at the liead 
of such an undertaking, with so much responsibility 
upon his shoulders, and— accustomed only to the shift- 
less and hand-to-nifuith living of extravagant povei’ty — 
become at once the administrator of a considerabhi 
revenue, and the head of a little community dependent 
upon him. He had done nothing all his life cxcc])i-, in a 
fit of inspiration of very recent date, produce a couple of 
plays. ]>ut it docs not seem that any doubt of liis 
powers crossed his mind or that of any of his associates. 
“Do not Hag when wo come to tlie point,” he says to his 
father-in-law; “I’ll answer for it we shall s(‘e many 
golden campaigns.” 

The stir ami »juickcning of ncwenci gy is a]iparent in 
all ho writes. The circumstances were such as might 
well (piickeii tjie steadiest pulse, for not only was he 
likely to lay a foundation of fortune for himself (and his 
first child liad lately been liorn, — “ a very magniliceiit 
fellow ! ”), hut his juiarest connections on both sides were 
hivolved, and likely to owe additional comfort ami in»* 
portance to the young j)rf)digal whose own father luul 
disowned liiin, and liis Avifu’s received lihn with the 
greatest reluctance, — a rcllcction whicli^ could not 
but bo sweet. AVitli such hopes in his mind tlio 
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sobriety iiiid coiii|)osnre with AviiieJi lie wii/es arc 
astonishing. 

“ Leasy isiitkM'ly inie<jiial to any dcpai tnient in llu; lla'alre. 
He has an opinion of nu*, and is vm-y willing h» let the whole 
burden and osteiisihility be taken oil' his shoulders. Ihit I 
eertainly should not give up iny time ami labour (for his 
superior advantage, liaviiig so much greater a share) with- 
out some conclusive advaidagt*. Vet I should by Ju) means 
make the, demand till 1 liad shown mys(df equal to the 
task. My fatluT purj)oses to l)e with us but one year : 
and tlu\t only to give ns what advantage. h(‘. can from his 
experience. He certainly must be pai<l for his trouble, and 
so certainly must you. V'oii have ex])erience ami character 
e({ual to the line you would nnderlakc*, and it never can 
enter into anybody’s head that you were to give your time, 
or any pa.rt of your attention, gratis because you had a share 
in the theatre. I have s])oken on the subject both to Gar- 
lick ami Leasy, and you ■will find no demur on any si*le to 
y«mr gaining a cvrhi'm income from the lliealre, greatm* I 
think than you could maki‘ ()Ut of it, and in this tlui tlu'atn* 
would be. acting only for its own advantage.” 

The otlim- sliaivltohler who Indd the half of the ]Hd- 
perty — Avliilo Sheridan, Jdnley, and Ford divided the 
other half lietween them — was ii ^Ir. Lacy : and there 
seems a charming possibility of some reminiscence of the 
brogue, tbougli Sliei idan jirobably liad nevei* lieen toncliecl 
by it in bis own person, liaving left Ireland as a child — 
in the mis sjielling of the nanu'. It is impossible not to 
sympalbise with liim in the delightful consciousness of 
liaving ])i'ovi‘<l tlic futility of all objections, and become 
The aid and liope, instead of the iletrimont and Imrdeii, 
of l)oth families, which must have sweetened liis own 
brilliant jiiuspocts. His father cvhlgitly was iuav fully 
reconeilc^l and syrnpatlietie, jn-oud of his son, and dis.- 
poseJ (though not without a consul oration) to give him 
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tJic benefit of liis experience and advice ; andLinleywa? 
to have the chance of an income from the theatre “greater 
than lie could make out of it” Witli what sweet moist- 
ure tlic ey(‘s of tlic silenced Diva at lioine, tlie St Cecilia 
whoso iiiouth licr young liiisband’s adoring pride had 
sto[)[)ed, must liave glistened to think that her father, 
who had clone all he could to keep her Sheridan at 
arm’s length, was now to have his fortune made by that 
injiu’ed and unaiiprcciatcd licro ! She had other causes 
foi ha])pincss and glory. “ Your grandson,” Sheridan 
adds in the same loiter to Linley, “ astonishes everybody 
l)y his vivacity, his talents for music and poetry^ and 
the most perfect integrity of mind.” Everything was 
now brilliant and hopeful about the young pair. The 
only drawback was the uneasiness of Sheridan’s position 
until the business .should he litially settled, between 
the two theatres. “My confidential coniicc'tiuii with 
the other house,” he says, “is peeiiliarly distressing till 
I eau with prudeiico rcueal my situation, and such a 
treaty, howevei* jwudeiitly m.aiiagcd, cainiot Icacg be kept 
sccrc'.t.” 

The iiiattc'T was settled early in the year 1770, 
Slicridan being then twenty-live. Before the end of 
the year troulAjcs arose with fiacy, and it would seem 
that Sheridan took the strong stop of retiring from the 
managership and carrying the actors along with him, 
h aving tlu? other perplexecl and feeble proprietor to do 
the l)est ho could with such materials as he could pick 
up. All quaiiels, liowever, wcm-o soon made ir), and 
allairs ]jrncceded amicably for some time : but Shcriduu 
eventually hcuight Tiucy out at a further cxnenditurc of 
£45,000, partly obtained, it would appear, from Gar- 
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riclv, partly liy oilier means. The narrative is not very 
clear, nor is it very important to know what sipiahhles 
miglit convulse the theatre, or liow the friends of Lacy 
might characterise the “conceited young man,” who 
showed no inclination to consult a colleague of so dif- 
fenmt a calibre from himself. But it seems to lie agreed 
on all sides that the beginning of Slieridan’s reign at. 
Drury was not veiy ])rosporous. ^riiough he had shown 
so much energy in Ids financial arrangements at the 
beginning, it was not easy to get over the habits of all 
his previous life, and work with the steadiness and regu- 
larity of a man of business, as was needful. There was 
an interval of dulncss which did not carry out the hopes 
v(‘ry naturally formed when the young dramatist wlio had 
twice tilled the rival theatre with eager crowds and 
applauses came to the li«‘ad of allairs. ( Jan ick, wlio had so 
long been its cliief attraction, Avas gone ; and it was a now 
group of actors unfamiliar to him Avith avIkuii the now 
manager Jiad to do. He remoilcllcd fur them a play 
of V'aiibui’gli’s, Avliich he called a Trip fo Soirborotipli^ 
but wliieli, notw itlistanding all bo did toil, remained still 
the produetion of an earlier age, Avauting in the retiuc- 
iiiiMit and comparative purity wliieh Slun’idan himself 
had ali'cady done so much to make po])4dar. The .Miss 
Hoyden, the rustic, lady whom JiOrd Foppiiigtoii is 
di'stinod to marry, Init does not, is a, creature of the 
sp<‘eies of 'rony Linn]>kiu, though iuliiiitely less clever 
*aiid slirewal than that (h'.lightful lout, and has no sort of 
kindnul with the pretty gent h' woman of SlKuidans 
natural period. And the public jvere not specially 
attiaetod l)y thi.s rn-hnnjft. In fact, after all the exeite- 
ment and Avonderful noA'clty of this u.stonishing launch 
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into life, tlio reaction was great and discouraging. OLl 
stock pieces of a rejjjrtory of wliich (Jarrick had been 
tlie soul, -new contrivances of pantoraijiie “cxi)ectcd to 
draw all the hiinnui race to ])riiry,” and which were ren- 
dered absolutely necessary “on account of a marvellous 
prejvaration of the hind which is making at Covent 
( Jard(m,”---inust have fallen rather fiat both upon the 
mind of the manageu', still new ami incxpci*ienccd in his 
ndice, and of the [)iiblic, which no doubt at the hands of 
the author of the Jrtcah, and Avith the songs of tlio 
I)}i('nna still tingling in its ears, cx])ected gn‘at things. 
I>ut this pause was only the render pour mieux muter 
Avhicli precedes a great edlbrt; for early in the next year 
Slmridan rose to the full licight of his genius, and tin* 
Srkovl for Seaiohtl hlazed forth, a great »)n})iter among 
the minor starlights of tlie drama, throwing the rival 
house and all its pi*epavalions altogether into the shade. 



CHAPTKR III. 

Till': “ SUllOUh h\ni SCANUAIi.” 

It was cloar that a great effort was roijuired for tin; 
advaiilago f>f Drury Lane, to make up for the blow ol 
(iari'ick’.s withdrawal, and to justify llie liojuvs founded 
u])ou the new Tnaiingoincnt ; and Ah*. Lacy and llui 
public had both reason to wonder that the head which 
liad tilled Covenb (darden from pit to gallery should do 
nothing for the lioiise in which all his hopes of fortune 
were involved, No doubt the cares of management and 
adminisi ration wcio heavy, and the previous training of 
Sheridan ha<l not been such as to (jualify bim for eon- 
timions lal^our of any kind; l)ut at tlie same time it was 
not niijiatural tliatliis partners in the undertaking should 
have grumbled at the hmg interval which, elapsed before 
he entered the lists in liis own person. It was May 1 777, 
juoro tlian a 3 'ear after his entry upon the j)i'oprietorship 
of Drill V L.uh', when iho SrJmol for t^nnulaJ was produced, 
j^.id tin'll it was hurried into tlic hands of the |)erfoi‘inors 
l)iec('mcal liefure itwas tinished, tlie last act finding its way 
to tile theatre five day.s before the finaljuodudiiui. Tiie 
manuscript, I\roorc informs us, was issued forth in shreds 
and patches, there being but “one rough draft of llie la^t 
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five .scenes scribliled upon dcfcaclied jiicccs of paper: wliile 
of all (lie preceding acts tlicrc are ninnci’Oiis Iranscripts 
.scattered promi.seiioiialy tlirongli six or .seven boriks, 
with new intei’lineation.s and nieinoranda to each. On 
the last leaf of all, which cxi.sts, just as wo may .snjiposii 
it to have boon despatched by Jiini to the copyist/’ Moore 
;idds, “there is the following curious .specimen of a 
doxology,'wi*illen lia.stily in the handwriting of ilic rc.spcc- 
ti^'0 parties, at the bottom : — 

‘Finislietl at last ; thank God ! 

‘ Iv. 1>. SfTIiIUIDAN. 

‘ Amen ! 

*\V. ll.VWKLNS.’” 

'i'lie hearer of the laller name wa.s the ])roinpter, and 
tlioro i.s a whole liistory of hurry and anxiety and 
confusion, a company disorganisfal, and an unhappy 
functionaiy at th(5 end of lii.s ]M)wers, in this devout 
exclamation. It is bad enough lo hoop the pr(‘.s.s waiting, 
luit a dozen or .so of actors arre.stcd in their study, ainl 
tlio 'whole business of the theatre dop('inling upon the 
time at which a man of fashion got homo from an enter- 
tainment, or .saw hi.s gne,st.s depart in tliii gny of th(j 
morning, is chao.s indeed. “ We have Jieard him say,’' 
wiitos a gossiping commentator, “tliat In*, had in those 
early days stolen from his bed at sunrise, to jn’osecute his 
literary labour.s, or after midnight, wlien hi.s visitors had 
(h'jiarted, llownto hi.s desk, and, at tlie cost of a bottle of 
])ort, sat down to rc.sumc tlie work which the previous 
morning in its early rising liad dawned uj K>,n.” Tlie 
Jiighly p(/hslicd diction of tlic S<h<jul for Saiuihil^ and the 
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Jwgh pressure of its keen and trenchant wit, does nut look 
mncli like the excited work of the small lioin s inspired hy 
port; hut a mini who is fully hiunclied in the tide (jf 
society, and sought on all hands to give l)rilliaiicy to the 
])arties of his pati’ons, must needs “ st<‘al a few hours from 
the night.” “It was tlie fate of Sheridan through life,” 
Atoorc says, “and in a great d<.\gToe his pt)licy, to gain 
'credit for excessive indolence and carelessness. ” It seems 
Acry likely tliat he has here liit the mark, and fur- 
nished an explanation for many of the apparently head- 
long feats of comj)Osition liy which many authors are 
helieved to have distinguislied themselves. Tliere is no 
])olicy wliich lolls better. It is not merely an excuse for 
minor faults, but an extraordinaiy enhancement in the 
(‘ves of the uninslrncted, of merit of all kinds. To be 
able to dash oil in a moment’, at a sitting, what would take 
the laborious plodder a week’s work, is a kind of triumph 
which is de'lightful l)oth to tlie perfornuT and speefator; 
and many besides Sheridan have found it a matter of 
jiolicy to keep u]) such a characler. Tlio anonymous 
iiiographer v* horn we have alreiuh^ <jinded is very angry 
with Moore for attempting to show lliat Sheridan did not 
dash otr his best work in this reckless way, but studied 
(uany com])iMation, and shai-iiened his sAvo.rd by re])eated 
trials of its edge and temper. Tin; scientific ciitic has 
always scorned what the multitinlc athnire, and the 
fashion of luir own ago lias so far changed that to show 
iT^i elaborate proc(!ss of Avorkmanship for any t»ioce of 
literary production, and if possible to trace its lineage to 
})i’evious AViuks and Avell-delined impulses and iniluences, 
is now tlxi faviuirite object of the biograjilier and com- 
mentator. We confess a leaning to the primitive 
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method, and a preference for the Minerva .springing fidl 
armed from the l^rnin of Jove to the goddesses moi’c 
gradually dcv(;loped of scientific iiivc.stigai ion. 

Jhit iMoore’s account of the growth of Siicridan’s 
powers, and of the .steps hy whicli he ascended to tlic 
mastery of his art, are interesting and instructive. '^I'lie 
Hhrls sprang into being without much thought, with that 
instinctive and unerring ])crcoption of the right ]a.)ints 
to recollect and record, which make.s oh.servation the 
unconscious instrnimint of genius, and is so immensely 
and inde.serihahly din’erent from mere imitation. Ihit 
the Srhno/ for — a more (dahorate performance in 

every way — required a dillerent handling. It .seeni.s to 
liavc floated in the writer’s mind from the moiiKMit when 
lie discov(;r(Ml his (uvn powers, stimulating his invenlioj) 
and his iiK'inory at once, and ])romi)ting half-a »lozeii 
heginnings before the right path was discoviwi'd. Now 
it is one story, now anotluT, that attrjiets his f.-nicy. He 
will enlist tliosi* g(»s>ipijig eir<*i('s wliieh ho feels hy 
instinct (o he so serviccahl(‘. fhi* the .‘^tage, to .servo the 
})urpose of a scheming wcmiaii and si'jKirato a pair of 
lovers. Anon, departing from that iih‘a, he will eiiqdoy 
them to Iji ing abmit the calastiopln*. of a loveless mar- 
jiago, ill wlii^h an old ImslKind and a \<»nngA\ife, IIk^ 
very coiiiinonplac<‘s of coimaly, .shall ta.le a new and 
original deveh»jnm'nt. Two dit>tiMet stoiies rise in his 
mind like two hnilerilies circling alamt I'acli other, keoji- 
nig liim for a long time nnd.ecid(‘(| Avhich is the best fo. 
Ills purpose, d’/u? first ]»lot is one Avliich tliii spectator 
has now a litfh; dillicnlty h) ti-acing tlirongli the brilliant 
.scenes Avhich W(we originally inlemled to earv.y it out, 
(i- *ngh i! is distinctly stated hi the first scene hi'tweeii 
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Lady Siiocnvell iiinl Snake wliicli still opojis the comedy. 
As it now stands this intimation of hcir ladyship’s purpose 
is far too im[)ortant for anything tliat follows, and is ai)t 
to mj'stify (he spectator, wJio finds liUJo in the after 
scenes to justify it— a confusion at once explained ^vhen 
Wo ai c made aware that tliis was the original ma/i/ of tlie 
(Mitire i)icce, the object of which w;js to separate, not 
'tdiarles Sui'faco, but a sentimental lu'ro called Clarimont, 
hlorival, luid olhoi’ pastoral names, from the J\Iariawhom 
lie loves, and who is tlic ward, niece, or even stop- 
daughter of Lady Snoerw(*ll, a beautiful widow and 
hauh'i* of scandal, who loves him. Ihit wliile the author 
is playing with this plot, and designing fragmentary 
.;cenes in which to carry it out, the otlier is tugging at 
his fancy —an entirely distinct idea, with a group of now 
and individual characters, the old man and his wife, 
the two contrasted brothers, one of whom is to have 
ihe reputation of lieing her lovei*, while the otlier is the 
ii'al villain. At first tlnwe is no connection whatever 
betwi’cn the two. The Srhoof for Scandal piopcr is first 
i.ied. Here would seem to be the first suggestions of it, 
no doubt noted down at a venture for future use without 
any very definite intention, jierhajis after a morning’.s 
si roll through the crowd which siii rounded the waters of 
tile Jk'th with so many bitternesses. There are licre, 
the reader will perceive, no indications of cliaractcr, or 
{‘von names, to serve as symliols for tlie Crabtrees and 
L'fiiidonrs to come. 


‘^Thb SiiAXDKRnn. A ruinp-Hnum. Jbccue. 

Lriondly caution to the newspapers. 

It is whispered 
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.Slici is a (•(iiistiiiit at diurcJi; ami very iVe(|ueiitly 

tiikos J)r. i\l‘JJi'a\\ II la ino with lu*r. 

Mr. Worlliy is very to lliu girl : --ha' iny part 1 
iliU’c swoar he lias iiu ill int«*nlioii. 

What ! Major AVesley’s Aliss Moiilague ? 

]j 11(1, ma’am, the match is certaiiil}'^ broke. No creature 
knows the cause ; some say a ilaw in the lady’s ‘characler, 
and others in the gentleman's fortune. 

'Po he sure they <lo say 

I hate to ri'peat what I h(‘ar - 

8Jie was inclined, to he a little too j>]uni|) h(dbrc they 
wont 

^.riie most iidie.pid blush. I’vt* known lier com])le,\ioii 
stand lire for an hour together.” 

Wlicthor those jottings snggostml tlu3 design, or were 
nici’oly seized upon hy that faeiiUy of a[>pro])riating 
“son liien on il lo troiive,” whiidi is one oC the jivivileges 
of genius, it is imimssible to t(dl ; but it tvill be seen tiiat 
the gorni of all tli(3 liighly-Nvrougbt and [lolislied scenes 
of tbe scandalous college is in llioin. Tlio llrst use lo 
which they W(uc ]uit is soon visible iiv the sceiui between 
Lady Sneerwcll and Snake (calhal S[)atli‘r in the origi- 
nal) wbicli o])eucd the uncompleted play, ainl still stands, ■ 
lliongh Avitli much less signilicance, at the lieginning of 
tlie actual one. In this sketch Crabtree and Sir Ilenja- 
iniii I3a(.*kbite>aj)[)ear as parties to the intrigue, the hitter 
being the lover of ^laria, and intended to embroil her 
witli Chiriinont, who is no gallant rake like his in'ototyjic 
in the existing drama, but a piece of porfoction highly 
snpci'ior to tlio gossip, — “one of your moral fellows . 
who has too much good nature to say a witty tliiug liimselF, 
and is too ilbmdurcd to permit* it in others,” and who 
is as dull as virtue of this abstract tj pc is .isiially re- 
jirescntcd on the stage. To sliow t’m (litleronce in tlw 
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^fo^kmanshipy we may quote tlie only portion of the old 
sketcli, wJiicii is identical in meaning witli the perfected 
one. Tiiidy Snccrwoll and Spatter arc, as in the first 
version, “discovered'’ when the curtain rises. 

Lfuhj S. The pariii;raplis, you say, were .‘ill inserted ? 

Spot. Tliey werii, niadani. 

Lathj S. Did you eirculate the report ol.’ Lady Drittle’s 
tnirii'iu! with C; 4 )taiii Boaslall ] 

Sj/at. Madam, by this lime Lady Ei'ittJo is the talk of 
half the town : and in a W(*ek will he treated as a demirep. 

Lrnlii S. AVhat have you done as to the innuendo of Miss 
Nieely’s fondness for her own footnuiii 1 

Sjhtt. ’'fis ill a fair train, ma’am. I told it to my hair- 
dresser; lie courts a milliner’s girl in Pall Jilall, wlmse 
iiistre.-s has a first cousin who is waiting-woman to Lady 
(Tiekit. T think in about tbiirleen hours it must reacli Ijiidy 
Llackit, and then you know the busine.vs is done. 

L(i(hj S. But is lliat sullicieiit, do you think i 

Sjiat. Oh, Liid, ma’am ! I’ll undertake to ruin the cliai- 
a'der of the primmest prude in London with lialf as much. 
!ia, ha! Did your ladyship never lieai* how poor ^fiss 
Slu-.pherd lost her lover and lier character last summer at 
•'^rarhorongh ? — this was tlie W'hole of it. One evening at 

Lady 's the conver>ation happened to tin-n on the dilli- 

cuUy of feeding Nova Scotia sheep in Knglaml ” 

The reader will recollect the story about the sheep, 
which is produced at a later period in the iicouc, under a 
dilVerent name in the actual version, as arc Miss Nicely 
and licr footman. To show, however, the improvement 
of tJio ai-thst s taste, wo will 2)Iace beside tlie less perfect 
o.'Siiy we Jiave just quoted the scene as it stands. 

“ JmIu Sneer. ’I’lie paragraidis, you say, jMr. Snake, wore all 
inserted I 

Siufie. Tb'^y were, madam ; and as I co])iod them myself 
in a feigned hand, lliere can be no sus|.)icion whence they 
came. 
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Ltahf Hncc.r. l)ul you ciiTulalo tlic vi-|)oL‘t oi’ L;uly EiiUWs 
iiiLiii^iio willi JioatoUill ! 

Kiiulr. 'i'liat’rt ill as line a tiain as ymir la<lys]n]) coiiM 
wi.-li. Ill tluj (.‘omiiiuii ('oiirst! of tliinj^s, I Hunk it uuist 
rcaeli Mrs. C1a''kitt’s (‘.ars williiii Ibur-aiul-twiMity lioiirs. and 
ilion you know tlie bii^iu-^s is as ^ood us doiii-. 

Lddij Sncir. Wliy, tiuly i\Irs. Clackilt lia< a voiy prctly 
taliail, and a ;;n*at, tlcal ol‘ industry. 

'.rruo, madam, and has Ikhmi toh-ralily simcassful iy 
lii*r day. 'To my knowlial^n slio has been tin* rausc of six 
malclios bcin^f brokon o If, and llin-o sons di.^iiilu riled. . . . 
Nay, I liavo mori* tlian once traced her causin.^' a iHcHidih’ iu 
77/. Ttnra and (diinfrii uhoii the pariios ]ierlia[)S 

had iu‘\er seen eaeh otlmr bofoiv in tlm course of Ilu ir livi's. 

/ao/y N/u’/r. She certainly has talents, but lu r manner is 

.Hl't ISS. 

N'yof/.v. "Pis Very true. Sin* ^cneially de^j^rns well, has a 
IVi*e toin^iie, and a bold invention ; but Inu’ coloiirinj^^ is too 
dark, and her outliiu's often e\trava; 4 ant. She. wants that 
delicacy of tint and mellowness of snevu’ which di.stin'^iiisli 
your Jaily^hiji’s scam la 1. 

Ldihl an; partial, Snake. 

Siinb'. Xot in the Ira.-t ; e\er\body allows that Lad}' 
Sneerwell can do more, with a. wonl ami look than many 
can with the most labouivd detail, even wlum they happen to 
liave a little tiiitli on their si/Ic to suj)p«>rt it.” " 

Tl seems needless to lepiodiicc llie dull and art’dleial 
scenes wliieli Moore quotes ]>y Avay of sliowino- liow’ Sheri- 
dan lloundoriMl through tlic mml of coniinonjdaco liefore 
ho found firm footing on (ho gronml where lie uchioved 
, so hrilliant a success. They are like an artist’s first 

experiments in design, ami instructive only in that sense. 
I'erhajis it Avas in tlic dcsiiair AvJiicIi is apt to seize tlie 
imagination Avlicn a young Avritcr finds his performance 
so !Mfn1oquate to express his idea, that Sheridan thrcAV 
the vvliole machinery of tlic scamhdous circle aside, and 
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Ltitook limisclf to the conslniclion of the othor (Irmiui 
wliicli had i^ot into his brain -the story of old Teazle 
and his young Avito, and of the hrotliers riaiisilile or 
riiant, or half a dozen names licside, as the fancy of 
their author vavii'S. In the liist sheteli, our friend Sir 
Peter, tliat caustic and polislicd gentleman, is Solomon 
Teazle, a retired tradesman, who maundei's ovi'r Alargcry 
fiis first wife, and liis own folly, after getting rid of 
her in eucumhering himself with another: but after a 
v('ry brief interval, this beginning, altogether nnsnilable 
to the. writer’s tastes and capabilities, changes insensildy 
into the more harmonious conoejilion of tlio old husband 
as we knoAV him. The shopkeeper was not in Sheridan’s 
way. Such a hoherenu as l>ob Ari es, Avith his apings of 
t.ishion, might eomcAvithin his limiteil range; but it did 
lujt extend to those classes which lie outside of society. 
Trip and Fag and their fellows Avere strictly witliin this 
circle; th(\y arc as Avitty as thm'r masters in tlie liands 
of tlic draimitist, and rather more tine, as is the nature 
of a gentleman’s gentleman ; and e-ATii royalty itsedf 
•must lie content to share iJio stage with tlnvsi' iiidis- 
pensahle ministei-s ami eopyists. Hut llui world heyoiid 
Avas at; :dl times a sealed book to tlvls Idstmian of 
fasliiouable folly aud ho Avas Aviscly inspired iu throwing 
over th(j plebeian. fie seems vovy sjieodily to liavc 
fonml out liis mistake, for nothing more is lu'ard of 
Solomon ; and in the next fragmentary scene the , 
<lramati,st glides at oneo into a discussion of Lady 
Teazle’s extravagances, in AAdiieh avo luivo a great deal 
of immcaniiig didail, all eh'an'd aAvay like magic, in the 
e.xistiiig scene, Avhicli is framed upon it, yet is as much 
superior to it as a lively and amusing altercation can bo 
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to tlie items of a lengthy account interspersed with 
mutual recrim illations. It would appear, however, that 
the Teazle play was subsequent to the Sneerwell one, for 
there is a great deal of pointed and brilliant writing, and 
much that is retained almost without change, in the first 
adumbrations of the great scenes with Joseph Surface. 
“So then,” says Lady Teazle in this early sketch, “you 
would have me sin in my own defence, and part with my 
virtue to preserve my reputation,” an epigrammatic phrase 
which is retained without alteration in the final scene. 
Moore tells us that this sentence is “wiitt(;ii in every 
direction, and without any material change in its form, 
over the pages of his different memoiandum liooks.” It 
is evident that it had caught Sheridan’s fancy, and that 
lie had favourite j^hrascs as some pco])le have favourite 
children, produced on every possible occasion and alwaj^s 
delighted in. 

How it was that Sheridan was led to amalgamate 
those two plays into one, we are left altogether without 
information. Moore’s knowledge seems to have been 
drawn ciitiroly from the papers put into In’s liands, wliicli < 
probably no one tlicn living knew much about, belong- 
ing as they did to the early career of a man who bad lived 
to be old, and*a]>andoned altogether the walk of litera- 
ture, in which he had won his early laurels. Ho sur- 
mises that the two-act comedy whicli Sheridan tells 
Liiiley is about to be put in rehearsal may have been 
llie Teazle play : Imt this is mere conjecture, and wo 
can (udy suppose that Sheridan had found, as lie grow 
lictter acquaiiite(i with the requirements of the stage, 
tliat neither of the plots he had sketched out was enough 
to keep I he interest of the audience j and that in the 
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Ticccssity that pressed upon him for something to fill tlio 
stage and stop the mouths of his new company and 
associates, he threw the two plots together by a sudden 
inspiration, knitting the one to the other by the dazzling 
links of those scandalous scenes which, to tell the 
truth, have very little to do with either. AA'liether ho 
transferred these bodily from an already polished and 
completed sketch, working them into the materials 
needed for his double intrigue with as little alteration of 
the original fabric as possible, or if in his haste and 
(jonfidence of success lie deliberately refrained from con- 
necting them with the action of the i>iecc, we have no 
Avay of telling. The daring indiflbrenco which ho shows 
to that supposed infallible rule of dramatic composi- 
tioi! wdiich ordains that eveiy word of the dialogue 
should help oh the action, is edifying, and shows how 
entirely independent of rule is success. At the same 
time it strikes us as curious that Sheridan did not find 
it expedient to eniplo}’^ the evil longues a little more 
upon the group of i)coplo wdiosc fortunes arc the imme- 
diate subject of the comedy. For instance, there is no 
warrant whatever in tlie play for the suspicion of Charles 
Surface which Sir Peter expresses at an exciting mo- 
ment. A hint of his character and imivjnding troubles 
is indeed given us, but nothing that can in the least liidv 
his name whh that of Lady Teazle — which seems a dis- 
tinct inadvertence on the part of the dramatist, since there 
might have been an admirable opportunity for picpiing 
our cui’iosity by a stance of the scandalmongers upon 
the i)()ssible relations between those tji^o gay prodigals. 

The «candalous scenes, however (save the last of 
them), are almost entirely without connection Avith the 
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2)lot. They can be detached and enjoyed scixarately' 
without any sensible loss in the reader’s (or even 
sfjcctator’s) mind. In themselves the management 
of all the details is inimitable. The eager interchange 
takes away our breath ; there is no break or 2)ossibility 
of jiaiise in it. The malign suggestion, the candid aston- 
ishment, the sjutc which assails, and the malicious good- 
nature Avhich excuses, are all balanced to 2>erfcction, 
with a sjurit which never Rags for a moment. And 
when the veterans in the art are joined by a brilliant 
and mischievous rec.ruit in the sha])c of Tiady Teazle, 
rusliing in among them in ymro (jakfe tJn vonn^ the energy 
of her young onslaught outd<»cs them all. The talk has 
never been so brilliant, never so jdtiless, as when she 
joins them. She adds the gift of mimicry to all their 
malice, and luoducos a genuine laugh ovim from those 
murderers of their neighbours’ reputations. This is 
one of the side-lights, 2)erha2>s unintentional, which 
keen insight throws upon liumaii nature, showing how 
mere heaillong imitation and high spirits, and the det(;r- 
minatioii to do whatever other 2)eople do, and a little 
more, go fnrther than the most mischievous intention. 
Perhaps the author falls into his usual fault of giving 
too much wit .and point to the utterances of the 
young wife, who is not intended to ho clever ; but her 
sudden dash into the midst of the dowagers, and unex- 
pected victory over them in their own lino, is full of 
nature. “Very well. Lady Teazle, I sec you can be a* 
little severe,” said Jjady Snccrwell, cx2)ressing the aston- 
ishment of the party ; while Mrs. Ciiiidour hastens to 
welcome Sir Peter on his arrival with her hahitisal com- 
plaint tha'. “they have been so censorious — and Lady 
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l^eiizle as bad as any one.” The slanderers themselves 
lire taken by surjDrisc, and the indignation and horror of 
the husband know no bounds. There is no more suc- 
cessful touch in the wliole composition. 

Apart from these scenes, the construction of the play 
shows once more Sheridan’s astonisliing instinct for a 
striking situation. Two such will immediately occur to 
the mind of the reader, the great Screen scene, and that 
in which Charles Surface sells his faniil}' jJortraits. The 
first is incom])arably the gre.ater of the two, and one 
which has rarely been equalled on the stag(\ The suc- 
cession of interviews, one after another, lias not a word 
too much; nor could the most impatient audience find 
any sameness or repetition in the successive arrivals, each 
one of which adds an cmbarrassinent to the dilemma 
of .Tos(iph Surface, and helps to clear up those of liis 
victims. As the imbroglio grows before our eyes, and 
every door of escape for the hypocrite is shut up, with- 
out even the common sentimental (‘rror of awakening 
commiseration for liim, the most matter-of-fact spectator 
can scarcely repress, even wJien cairied along l)y the 
interest of the story, a sensation of admiring wonder at 
the skill ^v'ith which all these combinations ai’c cflected. 
It is less ti’agic than Tai'tiifle, insomuch a-s Orgon’s pro- 
found belief, and the darker guilt of tlie domestic traitor, 
move us more deeply ; and it is not terrible like the unveil- 
ing of lago ; but neither is it trivial, as the ordinary dis- 
coveries of deceitful wives and friends to which we arc 
accustomed on the stage so generally arc ; and the fine 
art with wliich 8ir Peter, sometliin^ of an old cur- 
mudgeon* in tlic earlier scenes, is made unexpectedly to 
reveal his better nature, and thus prepare the way, iiii- 
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twarcs, for the re-estalilishmcnt of his own happiness ai 
tlic moment wlion it seems entirely shattered, is worthy of 
the highest praise. It would no doubt have been higher 
art could the dramatist have deceived his audience as 
well as the i)ersonagcs of the pla}', and made us also i)ar- 
ties in tlio smprisc of the discovery. But this is what 
no one has as yet attempted, not even Shalvcspcare, and 
wo have no right to object to Sheridan that wo arc in 
the secret of Joseph’.s baseness all the time, just as we 
arc in the secret of Tartuffe’s, and can with diHicidty 
understand how it is that he deceives any one. There 
remains for tlio comedy of the future (or tlu^ traged}’', 
which, wherever the deeper chords of life are touclicd, 
comes to very much the same thing) a still greatci* 
achievement — that of inventing an Ingo who shall de- 
ceive the audience as well as the Othello upon whom he 
plays, and bo found out only by us and our boro at the 
same moment. Probably, co\dd sncli a thing bii done, the 
efiect would 1x5 too great, and the indignatioii and horror 
of tlic crowd, tlius skilfully excited, producci a seusatioji 
beyond that whidi is pcrmiKSsibJe to fiction. But Sheridan 
docs not di'al with any tragical powers. Nothing dec})er 
is svithin his reach than the momentary touch of real 
feeling with wjiicli Lady 'J’cazlo vindicates herself, and 
})rovcs her capacity for hott(‘i* filings. TJio gradual d(;- 
vclopmciit of the, situation, the unwilling agmicy of the 
deceiver in opening the eyes and touching the heart of 
the woman he hopes to seduce, and clearing the character 
of the brother whom he desires to inciiminate ; the con- 
fusion of his mintj. as one after another so many danger- 
ous ciements come together; the chuckling malice of the 
dd man, v:-ger, half to exonerate Joseph from the charge 
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*of austerity, half to betray his secret, little suspecting 
liow nearly his own credit is involved ; the stupefying 
dismay of the disclosure ; — are managed with the most 
complete success. The scene is in itself a succinct drama 
(piite comprclicnsiblc even when detached from its con- 
text, and of the highest c/rcctivcncss. So far as nioials 
arc concerned, it is as harmless as any ecpiivocal situa- 
tion can he. To he sure the suggestion of the little 
milliner is no more savoury than the presence of Lady 
Teazle is becoming to her reputation and duty ; but the 
utter confusion of tlie scheme, and tlic admirable and un- 
expected turn given to the conclusion by her genuine per- 
ception of her folly and her husband’s merit, go as far as 
is possible to neutralise all that is amiss in it. Thei'O laid 
been a temporary doubt as to whethei’ the Jilrals would 
catch the puldic fancy : there was none at all about this. 

The other great scene, that in which Charles Surface 
sells his pictures, has fpialitics of a different kind. It is 
less perfect and more suggestive than most of Sheridan’s 
work. AVc have to accept the favoui itc type of the stage 
hcio — tlie reckless, thoughtless, W'armhearted, imi)ression- 
.‘iblo spendthrift, as willing to give as he is averse to pay, 
scattering his wild oats by handfuls, Avasting his life and 
his means in riotous living, yet easily touched and full of 
kind impulses — before avc can do justice to it. "J’his cliar- 
acter, Avhatever moralists may say, always has, and probably 
always will retain a favoured place in fiction. Thougji 
Avo kiioAv very avcII that in real life dissipation docs not 
keep the heart soft or promote gratitude and other 
generous sentiments, yet avo are still Avilling to believe 
that thfi riotous youth whose animal spirits cany him 
away into devious paths is at bottom better tban tbe 
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flomiirc one wlio keeps his pccTiidillocs out of slight of the’ 
world. Tlie cightceuth century had no dou]>t on the 
subject. Charles Surface is the lighthearte^l pro'ligal 
whoso easy vices have biwiglit iiim to the point of 
(h.'struction. WJiatover grave thoiiglits on the subject 
he may have within, he is resolute in carrying out his 
gay career to the eiitl, and I'cady to laugh in the face of 
ruin. A more severo taste miglit consider his light- 
hearto(lncss swagger, and his gcuierosity juodigality ; 
hut we are expected on the stage to consider such 
characterislitis as far more frequently conjoined wnth 
a good heart than so])riety and decency. TJie reckless 
young ro])robatc at the lowest ehl) of his fortune, ready 
to throw away anything or everything, and exposing 
liiuiself liopelcssly and all his follies to the rich uncle 
who has conuj to test him, conciliatc'.s our good opinion 
from the beginning by the i*eal kindness "with which 
ho protects “little l*rcmium,” the supposed money- 
lender, from the I'ude ]»lcasantries of his ])Oon com- 
panions. The toucli of despoi-ation which is in his 
gaiety without even* finding expression in Avords enhances 
the efiect of liis lieadlong talk and Avild Avit. When his 
companion Careless, to Avliom it is all a good joke, 
complains — “Charles, 1 liaven’t’a hammer; and AvJiat’s 
an auctioneer Avithout a hammer 1” the master of the 
ruined liouse clutches Avitli a laugh at the family 
p^digi'cc, firmly and tightly encircling its rolhn-, and 
throAvs that to him: “Here, Careless, you shall have no 
common bit of mahogany; here’s the family tree for 
you, and you may knock doAvii my ancestors Avith their 
own pedigyeo,’' he cries. Such a laugh raised eclioes 
uiiich Avc V. l oidor Avhothcr Sheridan contemplated or had 
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finy tliought of. As the prodigal rattles on with almost 
too much swing and “ way” upon him in the tragi comedy 
of fate, wo are hurried along in the stream of liis wnld 
gaiety W'ith sympathy which lie lias no right to. Tlie 
audience is all on his side fi*om the first word. Sir 
Oliver is a weahheaded old gentleman, not at all ecpial 
to Sir Peter, and is overcome with ludicrous case and 
rapidity; hut the obstinacy of afloctionato gratitude 
with which tlio hot headed young fellow holds by tlie 
[lortrait of his bemefactor, and the fine superiority with 
wduch ho puts all “little Premium’s” overtures aside, 
w'ithout juittiiig on any newborn virtue or pretensions 
to amendment, are in their ’way a masterpiece, He pre- 
tends no admiration for the distant uncle, but speaks of 
him MS fi’(i(‘ly as of the other sacrificed ancestors. “The 
little ill-looking fellow' over the settee” evokes no senti- 
ment from liim. Ho is quite willing to draw' a |H^st-obit 
upon Sir Oliver’s life, and to jest at him as a little nabob 
with next to no liver. But for all that, a sort of impu- 
dent fidelity, a reckless gratitude, is in the ruined prodigal. 
The equally reckless but more composed friend, wiio is 
ready to ahet him in all his folly with the indillerence of 
an unconcerned bystandoi*, the w'oiidoring contenqit of 
the Jew, the concealed and somewhat vuiudlin emotion 
of the once indignant uncio, surround the figure of 
tlie swaggering gallant with the most felicitous back- 
ground. It is fai’ le.^s elahoratc and complicated than 
the conqianion scene ; hut it is scarcely less successful. 

It is a curious particular in the excellence of the 
piece, however, and scarcely a comme^ulation, we fear, in 
the point of view of art, that these very striking scenes, 
as well as those in which the scandalmongers hold their 
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amusing conclave, may all bo detached from the setting 
with the greatest ease and without any perceptible loss 
of interest. Never was there a drama which it was so 
easy to take to pieces. The screen scene in itself forms, 
as WQ have already pointed out, a succinct and brilliant 
little performance which the simplest audience could 
understand; and though the others might require a 
word or two of preface, they arc each sufllcicntly per-' 
feet in themselves to admit of separation from the 
context. It says a great deal for the power of the 
writer that tliis should bo consistent with the general 
interest of the comedy, and that wo are scarcely 
conscious in the acting, of the looseness with which 
it hangs together, or the indopendcncG of the dif' 
fcrcTit parts, Sheridan, who was not a playwright by 
science but rather by accident, did not in all likelihood, 
in the oxu1)eranco of his youthful strength, trouble him- 
self with any study of the laws that regulate dramatic 
composition. The unities of time anrl j)Iaco ho preserves, 
indeed, because it suits him to do so; the incidents of his 
pieces iniglit all happen in a few hours for anything u 
wo know, and with singularly little change of scene ; but 
tlio close coni]>o.sition and interweaving of one part with 
another, wJiich-all dramatists ought, but so very few do, 
study, evidently cost him little thought. He has the 
quickest eye for a situation, and knows that nothing 
pleases the playgoing public so muph as a stiung com- 
bination and climax ; but he docs not take the trouble 
to rivet the links of his chain or fit them very closely 
into each other. It is a Avonderful tribute to his power 
that, notwithstanding this looseness of construction, few 
people object to allow to the School for Scandal the pre- 
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otninciicc accorded to it by admiring contemporaries as 
being the best modern English comedy. There is more 
nature and more story in She Sloops to Conquer ; hut 
nothing so brilliant, so incisive, no such concejitration of 
all the forces of Art, and nothing like the sj)ar]de of 
the dialogue, the polish and case of diction. Goldsmith’s 
play, though produced only three or four years before, 
•is a generation older in atmosphere and sentiment ; but 
it is tlic only one which has proved a competitor with 
Sheridan’s great comedy, or that we can com})aro with 
II To go back to Shakesijcaro and ])la(.*e these brilliant 
studies of Society in the eighteenth century hj^ the side 
of tluit radiant world of imagination which took refuge 
in the woods of Arden, or found a place in the cnclvantcd 
island, would ho futile indeed. It would be little less 
f'oolish than to compai'c Sheridan’s prologues and occa- 
sional verses with the yllltfjro and the Fenseroso, Not to 
'hat region or near it did ho ever reach. It was not his 
lo sound the depths of human thought or mount to any 
height of fancy. Eosaliiid and Prospero were out of his 
jvekoning altogether; but for a lively observation of 
what was going on upon the surface of life, with an 
occasional stop a little way — but only a little way — 
Ijoyond : and a fine instinct for that egneentration of 
incident and interest which make a striking dramatic 
scene, nobody has excelled him, and veiy few indeed 
roacli anything like the level of his power. 

This play, which the actors had begun to rehearse before* 
it was all written, was received by everybody connected 
Nvith the theatre with excitement and aj^plause. Garrick 
himself, it is said, attended the rehearsals, and “was 
never known on any former occasion to he more anxious 
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for* a favourite piece.” The old actor tJirew himself with 
generous Avaimth into the interest of the new dramatist, 
upon Avhom for the moment tlie glory of Drury Lane 
dej^ended. Aloorc quotes a note from him which proves 
the active interest he took in tlio production of the new 
play. “A gentleman who is as mad as myself about 
y® School" he writes, “remarked that the ch.aractcrs 
iqron y*’ stage at y® falling of y® screen stand* too long' 
beforn tlicy si)eak. 1 thought so too y® lirvst night : ho 
said it was y® same on y° 2nd and was nunark’d by 
others: tho’ they should be astonish’d and a little 
petrify’d, yet it may be carry’d to too great a length.” 
ilis allcctioiiate interest is still further pr*oved by tb(! 
Prologue, in which ho speaks of »Shei idaii with a sort of 
paternal admiration. 

“ Is our young bard young to think that ho 
Can stoj) the full spring-tide of caliiinny ? 

Knows ho th(i world so little, and its trade I 
Al.aa ! tlic deviPs sooner raised than laid. 

So sti’fujg, so swifl, the nioiister theivAs no gagging: 

Cut Scandals Jioad off, still the tongue is ^wagging. 

Proud of your siuih's, ouce lavishly best()Wed, 

Again our young Don Quixoto takes the road j 
'!l\) show his gratitude he draws his pen, 

And s(‘oks the hydra, Scandal, in liis den. 

Por your applause all peril.s he would llinaigli — • 

IL‘’]l tight — that’s write — a cahallero true, 

Till every drop of blood — that’s ink — is spilt for yon.” 

It is a ludicrous circumstance in the history that an 
attempt was made after Sheridan’s death, and by no less 
strange a hand than that of his first biographer, Watkins, 
to (picstion the authorship of tho School for. Scandal^ 
'which, acf ording to tliis absurd story, was tho composi- 
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t!ori of an anonymous young lady, who sent it to the 
management of Drury Lane shortly before her death, an 
event of which Sheridan took advantage to produce her 
work as his own ! That any reasonable creature could 
be found to give vent to such a ridiculous fiction, is an 
evidence of human folly and malignity more remark- 
able than any in the play, and laughably appropriate 
'as connected with it, as if Sir Benjamin Backl)ite had 
risen from the grave to avenge himself. 

It is needless to add that the popularity which has 
never failed for more than a century attended the first 
production of the great comedy. It brought back pros- 
perity wdth a bound to the theatre, which had been 
struggling in vain under Sheridan’s management against, 
so to speak, Sheridan himself at Covent Garden in the 
shape of the Bivah- and Duenna, Two years after its first 
production it is noted in the books of the theatre that “ the 
School for Scandal damped the newpieces.” Nothing could 
stand against it, and the account of the nightly receipts 
shows with what steadiness it continued to fill the treasury, 
which had been sinking to a lower and lower ebb. 

Many attempts w'ere made at the time, and have been 
made since, to show how and from whom Sheridan derived 
his ideas : a more justifiable appropriation than that of the 
play entire, though perhaps a still more disagreeable im- 
putation, since many who would not give credit to the 
suggestion of a literary crime and wholesale robbery 
W7)iild not hesitate to believe the lesser accusatioif. 
Plagiarism is vile and everywhere to bo condemned ; 
but it is an easy exercise of the critical faculty, 
and one dn which, in all generations, some of the smaller 
professors of the craft find a congenial field of labour, 
n 
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to ferret out resemblances in imaginative compositions, 
which arc as natural as the resemblances hetwcon 
members of the same race, were it not for the invidious 
suggestion that the one is a theft from the other. It 
would be nearly as reasonable to say that the family air 
and features of a noble house were stolen from the 
ancestors of the same. It is suggested accordingly that 
Joseph and Charles Surface came from Tom Joitrs and 
Mijil; that Mrs. Malaprop was i)erhaps IMrs. Slip-slop 
or perhaps a soit of hash of Miss Tabitha Hraniblc and 
her waiting maid ; and even that the amusing meetings 
of tlie School for Scandal were a roHecLion from the 
Misanthrope. There will always be some who will 
take a pleasure in depreciating the originality of an 
autlior in this way; but it is scarcely necessary, now 
that Sheridan himself has become a classic, to take any 
trouble in pointing out the pettiness of such criticism 
so far as ho is concerned. Like Moliere, ho took his 
own where he found it, with an inalienable right to 
do so w^hich no reasonable and competent literary 
tribunal would ever deny. The process by which one 
idea strikes fire U]^on another and helps to hand the 
light of imagination along the line, is a natural and 
noble one, honourable to every mind which has to do 
with it, and as unlike the baseness of literary robbery or 
imitation as any natural growth and evolution can bo. 
It is, indeed, one of the finest offices of the poet to 
awaken smouldering thoughts in other intelligences, and 
strike off into the darkness as many varied scintilla- 
tions of kindred light as the race can produce. A 
curious instance of the ease with which accusations of 
this sort are made, as well as of how a small slander 
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will extend and spread, is to be found, of all places in the 
world, in the record made by 8amuel Eogers of the 
conversations of diaries James Fox. Sheridan, among 
f)ther appropriations, had been supposed to take the idea 
of Sir Oliver’s return from his own mother’s novel of 
Sidney Biddulph. He might for that matter have taken 
it from a hundred novels, since no incident was more 
hackneyed. “Thought Sidney Biddid'ph one of the best 
novels of the ago,” Eogei-s reports Fox to have said ; 
“Sheridan denied having read it, though tlie plot of his 
School for Scandal w'as borrowed from it.” Sir Peter 
Teazle’s ball, which, after missing Charles Siiiface, 
“ struck against a little bronze Shakespeare that stood 
over the fireplace, glanced out of the window at a right 
angle, and wounded the postman w'ho was just coming 
(/) the door with a double letter from Northamptonshire,” 
was scarcely a more successful example of the amplifica- 
tion of report than this. It is not to be supposed that 
Fox meant any harm to his friend and sometime col- 
league ; but the expansion of the original statement that 
the idea of the Indian uncle’s return came from this 
-uurce, to the bold assertion that the plot of the School 
for Scandal was liorrowed from it, is worthy of Lady 
Sneer well lierself. • 

The i)hiy was not published in any authorised edition 
during Sheridan’s lifetime, probably because it was more 
to his profit, according to theatrical regulations, that it 
should not be so - though v^hevidan’s grand statement that 
lie had been “nineteen years endeavouring to satisfy 
himself -with the style of the Sdwol ftp' Scandaly and had 
not succijcdcd,” may be taken as the reason if the reader 
chooses. He Avas sufficiently dilatory and fastidious to 
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liavo made that possible. It was, however, printed in 
Dublin (which was the great seat of literary piracy 
before the Union, when it shifted farther west), from 
a copy which Sheridan had sent to his sister, Mrs. 
Lefami, “ to be disposed of for her own advantage to 
the manager of the Dublin theatre.” Almost immedi- 
ately after its production several of the scenes were 
“ adapted ” and acted in France ; and it has since been 
printed not only in innumerable editions in England, 
but translated into every European language. Nor is 
there, wo may say, any new play, unattended by special 
stimulation of adventitious interest, wliich is still so 
certain of securing a good house.” 

In the same year in which this masterpiece came into 
being, and moved by the same necessities, Sheridan pro- 
duced the last of his dramatic compositions, — a work 
which has perliaps occasioned more innocent amusement 
and cordial laughter than any other of the ‘ Kind in the 
language, and has furnished us with more allusions and 
illustrations than anything else out of Shakespeare. The 
Crilic is, of all Sheridan's plays, the one which has least 
claim to originality. Although it is no copy, nor can be 
accused of plagiarism, it is the climax of a series of attempts 
descending downwards from the Elizabethan era, when 
the Jfairjht of the Burning Pestle was performed amid the 
running commentaries of the homely critics : and it could 
scarcely have died out of the recollection of Sheridan's 
audience that Fielding had over and over again made 
the same attempt in the previous generation. But what 
his predecessors hsij^ tried with different degrees of suc- 
cess — or failure — Sheridan accomplished triumphantly. 
The humours of the Rehearsal, still sufficiently novel to 
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‘himself to retain all their whimsical originality, he alone 
had the power so to set upon the stage that all that is 
ludicrous in dramatic representation is brought before us 
— ^but with so much dramatic success that the criticism 
becomes only a more subtle kind of applause, and in the 
act of making the theatre ridiculous, he makes it doubly 
attractive. This amusing paradox is carried out with 
the utmost skill and boldness. In the School for Scandal 
Sheridan had held his audience in delighted suspense in 
scene after scene which had merely the faintest link of 
connection with the plot of his play, and did little more 
than interrupt its action. But in the new work he held 
the stage for nearly half the progress of the piece by the 
more power of pointed and pungent remarks, the keen 
interchanges of mtty talk, the personality of three or four 
individuals not sufficiently developed to be considered 
as impersonations of character, and with nothing to do 
but to deliver their comments upon matters of literary 
interest. Earcly has a greater feat been performed on 
the stage. We are told that Sir Fretful Plagiary was 
intended for Cumberland, that Dangle meant some- 
bod} else, and that this it was that gave the chief interest 
to the first portion of the play. But what did the mul- 
titude care about Cumberland 1 Shouldrit occur to any 
clever playwright of our day to produce upon the stage 
a caricature of one of our poets — wo humbly thank 
heaven much greater personages than Cumberland — ^ 
cultivated audience for the first two or three nights 
might enjoy the travesty. But London, on the whole, 
when it had once gazed at the imitated great man, would 
tum away without an attempt to suppress the yawn 
which displayed its indifference. No popular audience 
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anywhere would bo moved by such an expedient, — and' 
only a popular audience can secure the success of a play. - It 
was not Cumberland : it was not the theatrical enthusiast 
represented by Dangle. Nothing can be more evanescent 
than successes produced by such means. And this was a 
vigorous and healthy success, not an affair of the coteries. 
It is all the more astonishing because the play on words 
is somewhat elaborate, the speeches in many cases long- 
winded, and the subjects discussed of no general human 
interest. Indeed, Mr. Puff’s elaborate description of 
puffing, when subjected to the test of reading, is, it must 
be confessed, a little tedious : which is, of all the sins of 
the stage, the most unpardonable. Supposing any young 
di’ainatist of the present day to carry such a piece to a 
stage manager, we can imagine the consternation with 
which his proposal would be received. What ! take up 
the time of the public with a discussion of literary 
squabbles, and the passion of an irate author attacked 
by the press !— expect the world to be amused by the pre- 
sentation upon the stage even of the most caustic of 
Saturday reviewers, the sharpest operator of the nine- 
teenth century, although in the very act of baiting a play- 
wright ! Tlic young cx])crinicntalist would be shown 
to the door with the utmost cedcrity. His manuscript 
would not even be unrolled — in all i)robability bis 
theatrical friend would read him a lecture upon his 
qtter misconception of the puri)oscs of the stjige. “ My 
dear Sir,” wo can imagine him saying, with that mixture 
of blaiidncss and impatience with wliicli a practical man 
cnci'nntcr,. an idealist, “there cannot be a greater mis- 
take than to juppose that the world cares for what liter- 
ary persons say of each other. Your testy old gentle- 
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?uan might be bearable if be had a daughter to marry, 
or a son to disinherit ; but all this noise and fury about 
a review ! Tut ! tlie audience would be bored to death.” 
And so any sensible adviser would say. Yet Sir Fretful 
between his two tormentors, and the cheerful bustle 
and assured confidence of Mr. Puff, have held their 
ground when hundreds of sensational dramas have 
drooped and died. Never was a more wonderful 
literary feat. The art of puffing has been carried to 
a perfection unsuspected by Mr. Puff, and not one per- 
son in a thousand has the most remote idea who Cum- 
Ijorlimd was, — but the Cnlic is as delightful as ever, 
and we listen to the gentlemen talking with as much 
relish as our grandfathers did. Nay, the simplest-minded 
audience, innocent of literature, and perhaps not very 
sure what it all means, will still answer to the touch, 
•md laugh till they cry over the poor author’s wounded 
vanity and the woes of Tilburina. Shakcsiiearo, it is 
evident, foun<l the machinery cumbrous, and gave up 
the idea of making Sly and lii.s mockers watch the pro- 
I gross of the Tamh\(j of the Shrew j and Beaumont and 
Fletcher lose our interest altogether in their long-drawn- 
out by -play though the first idea of it is comical in 
the highest degree. Nor could Fielding keep the stage 
with his ofl-LH^peatcd efibrts, notwithstanding the wit 
and point of many of his dialogues. But Sheridan at 
last, after so many attempts, found out the I'ight vcin.^ 
It is evident by the essays made in his own boyhood that 
the subject had attracted him from a very early period. 
1 lis lively satire, keen as lightning, but hannless as the 
flashing §f the summer storm which has no thunder in 
it, finds out every crevice in the theatrical mail. When 
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ho has turned the author outside in, and exposed all his 
little weaknesses (not without a sharper touch here, for it 
is Mr. Puff the inventor of the art of advertising as it 
was in those undeveloped days, and not any better man 
who fills the place of the successful dramatist), ho turns 
to the play itself with the same delightful perception of 
its absurdities. The bits of dialogue which are interposed 
sparkle like diamonds. 

“ Sneer, Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton 
never to ask that question before ? 

Puff. "What, before the play began? — how the plague 
could lie ? 

Dangle. That’s true, Pfaith 1” 


And again — 

“ Dangle. Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him ? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to know any- 
thing of the matter, arc they ? 

Sneer. True ; but 1 think you manage ill : for there cer- 
tainly appears no reason why Sir Walter should be so com- 
municative. 

Puff. ’Fore Gad, now, that is one of the most ungratefur 
observations I ever heard ! — for the less inducement he has 
to tell all this, the more I think you ought to be obliged to 
him, for I’m sury you’d know nothing of tlie matter without it. 

Dangle. That’s very true, upon my word.” 

In these interpolations every word tells; but there 
is no malice in the laughing champion who strikes so full 
ill the centre of the shield, and gets such irresistible 
fooling out of the difficulties of his own art. It is 
aTinising to i-emcnibcr, though Leigh Hunt in his some- 
what shi iii and bitter sketch of Sheridan points it out with 
unfriendly zeal, that the sentimental dramas which he 
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slftenvards prepared for the stage were of the very order 
which he here exposed to the laughter of the world. 
“It is observable, and not a little edifying to observe,” 
says this critic, “ that when those who excel in a spirit 
of satire above everything else come to attempt serious 
specimens of the poetry and romance whose exaggera- 
tions they ridicule, they make ridiculous mistakes of 
’their own and of the very same kind : so allied is habitual 
want of faith ivith want of all higher power. The style of 
the Stranger is poor and pick-thank enough; but Pizarro 
ill its highest flights is downright booth at a fair — a 
tall spouting gentleman in tinsel.” The words in italics 
are worthy of Joseph Surface. But the more sympa- 
thetic reader will be glad to remember that Pizarro has 
passed out of the recollection of the world so completely 
that no one but a biographer or unfriendly critic would 
ever think nowadays of associating it with Sheridan’s 
name. “Serious specimens of poetry and romance” 
were entirely out of liis way. The most extravagant of 
liis admirers has never claimed for him any kindred with 
the Sliakespearian largeness which makes Lear and 
Touchstone members of the same vast family. That 
Sheridan himself, when driven to it, fell into the lowest 
depths of dramatic bathos need not injure our appre- 
ciation of his delightful and lighthearted mockery and 
exposure of all its false effects. In the Criik he is at the 
height of his powers ; his keen sense of the ridiculous 
might have, though we do not claim it for him, a moral aim* 
ami be directed to the reformation of the theatre ; but his 
first inspiration came from his own ^enjoyment of the 
humoura of the stage and perception of its whimsical 
incongruities. No doubt^ however, he was weighed 
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down by the preposterous drainjis wliicli were sub- 
mitted to him for the use of tlie company at Drury Lane, 
when lie broke forth into this brilliant piece of fun and 
mockery. It afforded a most useful lesson to the drama- 
tical writers then abusing their prerogativa and filling the 
stage with bathos and liigliflowui foll^ ; and there is no 
reason v/hy we should refuse to Sheiidan tlie credit of a 
good purj)ose, as well as of a most amusing and in no 
W’ay ill-natured extravaganza, admirably true, so far as it 
goes, and skimming the surface of society and of some 
Jovclopmcnts of human nature with an unoi’ring hand. 

Another of the many strange anecdotes told of Sheri- 
dan’s dilatoriness and licadlong race against time at the 
end, is connected with the composition of the (Jrilir. It 
is perfectly in keeping with his cliaractcr, but it must 
not bo forgotten tliat it was Ids policy to suffer sucli 
talcs to bo current, and even to give them a certain 
amount of justification. The Cn7io was announced and 
talked of long before its completion, nay, before it was 
begun— not a singular event perhaps in dramatic expe- 
rience. It was then sent to the theatre in detached 
scones, as liad ]jO(m the case with the School for Sauuhil. 
Finally a definite date was fixed for its ai)pcarance — the 
fiOth of Octolxir; but when the 27th had arrived, the 
work, to the d(‘ pair of everybody connected with the 
theatre, Avas still incomplete. 

We quote from Shmdankinay an anonymous publication 
int‘ nded to make u]) the deficiencies of Moore’s life, tiie 
foIIoAving account of the amusing expedient by which 
the conclusion Avas accomplished. 

i)r.l md ^tr. Liidey, the joint proprietors, began to get 

aervous and uneasy, and the actors Averc absolutely aw desespoir^ 
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csjfecially King, 'svlio avus not only stage-manager, but had to 
play Putt*. To him was assigned the duty of hunting down 
and worrying Sheridan about the last scene ; day after day 
j)assed, until the last day but twx) arrived, and still it did 
not make its appearance. At last Mr. Linley, who, being his 
father-in-law, Avas pretty well aware of his habits, hit upon a 
stratagem. A night rehearsal of the Critic was ordered, and 
Sheridan having dined with Linley was prevailed upon to 
g^. When they were on the stage. King whispered to 
Sheridan that he had something particular to communicate, 
and begged ho Avonld step into the second greenroom. 
A<*cordiiigly Sheridan went, and found there a table with pens, 
iidc, and l>aper, a good lire, an armchair at the table, and 
two bottles of claret, with a dish of anchovy sandwiches. 
The moment he got into the room. King s1ei)ped out niid 
locked tlie door ; immediately after which Linley and Ford 
c.une u]) and told the author that until he had written the 
scene he would be kept wberedie was. Sheridan took this 
decided measure iu good part : be ate the anchovies, tinished 
Ihe claret, wrote the scene, and laughed heartily at the 
V ,enuity of the contrivance.” 


Wcliavc the less coinpniictioii in quoting an anecdote, 
vouched for only by anonymous Avitnesses, that there 
v^ni be little doubt it AA^as a kind of story Avhicb Sheridan 
would have given no contradiction to. Tin? dash of 
sudden ci’eation making up for long neglect of duty Avas 
the conventional mode of procedure for siicU a man. To 
discuss tlio immorality of such a mode of action Avouhl 
he altogctlicr out of place here, livery evasion of duty 
is duo to some sort of selfishness; hut the Avorhl has 
ahvays been indulgent (up to a certain point) of the 
indolent and vagrant cliaracter which is conjoined Avith a 
capacity for great Avork in an cinergenpy, and, so long 
as the thing is done, and done Avith such brilliancy at 
last, Avill condone any irregularity in the doing of ik 
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The result, it is said, of the Critic was immediaiely 
apparent. For some time after its production the old 
type of ti'agody became impossible, at least at Drury , 
Lane. Dramas in which “the heroine was found to bo 
forestalled by Tilburina,” could not be any great loss to 
the stage ; and it is amusing to realise the aspect of an 
audience fresh from the Critic, when such a tragedy was 
placed on the boards, while the spectators vainly 
struggled to shut out a recollection of the Governor 
opposing his honour to all the seductions of his daughter, 
or Whiskeraiidos refusing to die again on any entreaty, 
from their minds. It was little wonder if all the craft 
were furious, and the authors — whose productions were 
chased by laughter from the stage — could not find any 
abuse bitter enough for Sheridan. 

There was, unfortunately, very good cause for complaint 
on other grounds. To speak of his habits of business 
as being bad would be absurd, for he had no business 
habits at all. His management of the theatre when it 
fell into Ills hands was as discreditable as could be. Ho 
allowed everything to go to confusion, and letters and 
the manuscripts submitted to him, and every application 
relating to the theatre, to accumulate, till even the 
cheques for j^vhich ho sent to his treasury, and which 
he had a thousand uses for, were confounded in tlie 
general heap and lost to him, till some recurring incident 
or importunate applicant made an examination of these 
(Stores a necessity. It is somewhat difficult to make out 
how far and how long, or if ever, ho was himself re- 
.sponsil'^o for th^- stage-manageraent; but all the business 
01 tlie la^^'itre went to confusion in his hands, and it 
would appear that at first at least the company took 
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Sxamplo by the disorderly behaviour of tlieir head. 
Garrick, who had hoped so highly from the new pro- 
prietor and done so much for him, had to apologise as 
he could for a state of things which looked like chaos 
come again. ‘‘Everybody is raving against Sheridan 
for his supineness,” cries one of Ganick’s correspondents; 
aiui the unfortunate Hawkins, the prompter whose Amen 
upon the end of the manuscript we have dtiscribed, affords 
us a picture of the kingdom of mismle which existed at 
Drury Lane which is pitiful enough : 

“We played last night Much Ado About Notlnnrf!^ (writes 
this martyr), “ and had to make an apology for the three 
principal parts. About twelve o’clock Mr. Henderson sent 
M.U’d that he was not able to play. We got Mr. Louis from 
Co vent Garden, who supplied the part of Benedick. Soon 
after, Mr. Parsons sent word lie could not play. Mr. IVIoody 
supplied the part of Dogberry ; and about four in the aftcr- 
jK Mr. Vernon sent word he could not play. Mr. Mat- 
tock supplied bis part of Balthazar. I thought myself very 
happy in getting these wide gaps so well stopped. In the 
middle of the first act a message was brought to me that Mr. 
Lamash, who was to play the part of Borachio, was not come 

the house. I had nobody then who could go on for it, so 
I was ol liged to cut two scenes in the first and second act 
entirely out, and get Mr. AVrigliton to go on for the remainder 
of the piece. At lengfji we got the play over without the 
audience finding it out. AVe had a very had house. Mr. 
Parsons is not able to play in the School for Scandal to-morrow 
night : do not know how we shall be able to settle that. I 
hope the pantomime may prove successful, and release us 
from this dreadful situation.” 

This was the condition into which the orderly and 
well-governed theatre had fallen soon after Garrick re- 
signed into. Sheridan’s younger, and, as he hoped, better 
liauda — the young Hercules who was to succeed old 
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Atlas in carrying the weight of the great undertaking 
on his shoulders, his kingdom and authority. The re- 
ceipts, that infallible thermometer of theatrical success, 
soon began to fail, and everything threatened destruction, 
which was averted violently by the production one after 
the other of Sheridan’s two plays, only to fall back into 
wilder chaos afterwar<ls. For some part of this time 
the elder »Sheridan, who, after their reconciliation, had 
engaged with his son as one of the members of the 
company, was stage manager. It is pleasant to see the 
claims of nature thus acknowledged, anil to have this 
practical proof that Sheridan still believed in his father’s 
talents and capabilities ; but it does not seem to liave 
been a fortunate attcm])t. Thomas Sheridan is said to 
have been as Iiarsli as his son was easy and disorderly, 
llis highest effort in his profession had been made in the 
hope of rivalling the great actor, with whose name and 
fame and all the traditions of his method Drnry Lane 
was filled. Ho was an elocutionist, and believed salva- 
tion to depend upon a certain measure of delivery which 
he had himself invented and perfected, and concernip^ 
\\diich lie was at once an enthusiast and a pedant. To 
introduce such a man to the little despotism of a theatre, 
and set liiin over the members of an oj>positc faction in 
llis art, was, even when tampered by the mildness of 
Linlcy, a des])cratc expedient, and his reign did not last 
'I'cry long. AYhethcr it j-etuiiicd to »Shcridan’s own shifl- 
Icss liands before a more competent head was found, it 
is difficult to make out ; but at all events it was long 
^jH.ugb under his disordeily sway to turn every- 
iliing i;pside down. 'J’hc ridiculous story referred to 
above about the authorship of the School for Scandal was 
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supported ]jy the complaints of authors whose manu- 
script dramas had never been returned to them, and to 
whom it was easy to say that Sheridan had stolen their 
best ideas and made use of them as his own. A portion 
of one of the first scenes in the Critic whicli is now out 
of date, and which indeed many people may read with- 
out any real understanding of what it refers to, mahes 
!^pccial reference to complaints and animadversions of 
tills kind. Sir Fretful announces that he has sent his 
jilay to Co vent Garden : — 

“ i>n<‘cr. I should have thoui^ht now it would have been 
belter cast (as the actors call it) at Drury Jjane. 

/S'/V Fret. Oil hid, no ! never send a jday there while I 
li^T. Hark’yo 

Sneer. Writes hiiiis(‘]f ! I know he does 

Sir Fret. I say lujthing. 1 take away from no man’s 
merit, am hurt at no man’s gooil fortune, i say nothing, 
'lut this I will say : through all my knowledge of life I have 
ol)servcd that there is not a passion so strongly rooted in the 
human heart as envy. 

Sneer, I believe you have reason for wJiat you say, in- 
deed. 

Sir Fret. Besid(*H — I can t(dl you it is not always safe to 
leave a play in the hands of those who write themselves. 

Sneer. What ! they may steal from them, my dear 
riagiary. 

Sir Fret. Steal ! to he sure they may ; and egad ! serve 
your best thoughts us gi])sies do stolen children, disfigure 
them to make them \iass for their own 

Sneer. Hut your pre.sent work is a sacrifice to ^lelpomene, 
and Jie, you know 

Sir Fret. 'I’hat’s no securily : a dexterous plagiarist may 
do anytliing. Why, sir, for aught I know, he might take out 
some of the host things in my tragedy and put thi;m into his 
own comedy.” * 

Tims it is appai’cnt Sheridan himself was ]icrfectly 
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conscious of the things that were said about him. Re 
gave no contradiction, it is said, to the absurd story 
about the School for Scandal — how should he ? To such 
an extraordinary accusation a contemptuous silence was 
the best answer. But it is with an easy good-humour, 
a laugh of the most cheerful mockery, that ho confronts 
tlie bitter gossip which suggests the unsafeness of leaving 
manuscripts in his hands. He was not himself ashamed' 
of his sins in this respect. His bag of letters all jumbled 
together, his table covered with pajiers, the suitors who 
waited in vain for a hearing, the business that was done 
by fits and starts in the interval of his other engage- 
ments, — all this did not affect his conscience. Cumber- 
land, as if to prove his identity with Sheridan’s sketch, 
desciibcs in a letter to Garrick the ways of the new 
manager; and tlie reader will see by this brief para- 
graph how like was the poi-trait “ I read,” said the 
dramatist, “ tlie tragedy in the cars of the performers on 
Friday morning. I was highly flattered by the audience, 
but your successor in the management is not a representa- 
tive of your polite attention to authors on such occa-», 
sions, for he came in yawning at the fifth act with no 
other apology than having sat up two niglits running. 
Tt gave me not the slightest offence, as I put it all to the 
liabit of dissipation and indolence : l)Ut I fear his office 
will suffer from want of due attention,” Sir Fretful adds. 

This was iv iiliiii a few years of Sheridan’s entry upon 
the property and responsibility of the theatre. All that 
lie ])ossessed — which means all that he had by miraculous 
luck and by mysterious means, which no one has ever 
been able t fathom, scrajied together — was embarked in 
it. 1 1 had enabled him to cuter at once upon a way of 
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* lilting, and into a sphere of society in which the son of the 
needy player and lecturer, the idle youth of Bath, without 
a profession or a penny, — ^the ra.sh lover Avho had married 
without the most distant prospect of being able to main- 
tain his wife, yet haughtily forbidden her to exercise her 
])rofession and maintain him, — could never have expected 
to find himself. If over man had an inducement to 
devote himself to the cultivation of the extraordinary 
opportunities which had been thus given to him, it was 
lie. But ho had never licen trained to devote himself to 
anything, and the prodigality of good fortune which liad 
fallen upon him turned hi.s head, and made liim believe 
no doubt that everything was to bo as easy as the 
lirginning. Oarrick had made a great fortune from the 
tiieatro, and there was every rea;K)n to expect that Sheridan, 
so easily proved the most succc.ssful dramatist of Iiis day, 
miglit do still more. But Sheridan, alas ! had none of 
the qualities which were recpiisitc for this achievement ; 
oven in composition he had soon reached the length of his 
tether. Twice he was able to make up brilliautly by an 
^l^lmo.st momentary effort for the bad effects of bis careless- 
ness in every practical way. But it is not possible for 
any man to go on doing tliis for ever, and the limit of 
his powers was veiy soon reached. If ho* had kept to 
his own easy trade and sphere, and refrained from public 
life and all its absorbing cares, would ho have continued 
periodically to remake his own fortune and that of the 
theatre by a new play? WIio can tell? It is always 
open to the spectator to believe that such might have 
been the case, and that Sheridan, put into harness like 
a fcAv greater spirits, might have maintained an end- 
less stream of production as Shakespeare did. But 
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there arc indications of another kind wliich may load 
critics to decide differently. Sheridan’s view of life 
was not a profound one. It was but a vulgar sort of 
drama, a problem witliont any depths — to be solved by 
plenty of money and wine and pleasure, by youth and 
high spirits, and an easy lavishness which was called 
liberality, or even generosity as occasion served. But 
to Sheridan there was nothing to find out in it, any more 
than there is anything to find out in the characters of 
his plays. He had nothing to say further. Lady Teazle’s 
easy penitence, her husband’s pardon, achieved by the 
elegant turn of her head seen through the open door, 
and the entry of Charles Surface into all the good 
things of this life, in recompense for an insolent sort 
of condescending gratitude to his egotistical old uncle, 
were all ho know on this groat subject. And wlicn 
that was said he had turned round upon the stage, the 
audience, the actors, and the writers who catered for 
them, and made fun of them all with the broadest mii th, 
and easy indillercnce to what might come after. What 
was there more for him to say ? Tlie CritiCf so far as tlnf 
impulse of creative energy, or what, for want of a better 
word, we call genius, w'as concerned, was Sheridan’s last 
word. * 

It was during this period of lawlessness and mismlc 
at Drury, while either Sheridan himself or his father 
was holding the sceptre of unreason there, that Garrick 
died. He had retired from the theatre only a few years 
before, and had watched it -with anxious interest over 
since, no doubt* deeply disappointed by the failure of 
rim hope': wliich ho had founded upon the‘ new pro- 
prietorship and the brilliant young substitute whom 
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ho had helped to put into his own place. Sheridan 
followed him to the grave as chief mourner — and his 
impressionable nature being strongly touched by the 
death of the man who had been so good to him, shut 
himself up for a day or two, and wrote a monody to 
Garrick’s memory, which met with much applause in its 
flay. It was "seemly that some tribute should be paid 
to the great actor’s name in the theatre of which lie had 
for so long been the life and soul, though Sheridan’s 
production of his own poem at the end of the play 
which was then running, as an independent performance 
and sacrifice to the manes of his predecessor was a novelty 
on the stage. It was partly said and partly sung, and 
must have been on the whole a curious interlude in its 
solemnity amid the bustle and animation of the evening’s 
performance. As a poem it is not remarkaldc, but it is 
the most considerable of Sheridan’s productions in that 
way. The most characteristic point in it is the com- 
plaint of the evanescence of an actor’s fame and reputa- 
tion, which was very appropriate to the moment, tliough 
<il)crliai)s too solemn for the occasion. After recording 
the honours paid to the poet and painter, he contrasts 
Iheir lasting fame udth the temporary reputation of tlie 
hcroes of the stage. 

The actor only, shrinks from time’s award ; 

Feeble tradition is his mem’ry’s guard ; 

By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unvoiich’d by proof — to substance unallied ! 

E’en matcliless Garrick’s art to heaven resign’d. 

No fix’d effect, no model leaves behind ! 

The grace of action, the adapted mien, 

Faithiul as nature to the varied scene ; 

The expressive glance whose subtle comment draws 
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Entranced attention and a mute applause ; 

Gesture which marks w'ith force and feeling fraught, 

A sense in silence and a will in thought ; 

IlarinoniouR speech wdiosc*. pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music scarce confess’d its own. 

All perishable ! like th* electric fire, 

But strike the frame — and as they strike expire ; 

Incense too pure a bodied llaine to bear, 

Its fragi’jince chtiniis the sense and blends with air. 
Wliere then — while sunk in cold decay he lies. 

And pale eclipse for ever seals those eyes — 

AVhere is the blest memorial that ensurc's 

Our Garrick’s fame? Whose is the trust? — ’tis yours !” 

No Olio would grudgo Garrick all the lionour tliat 
could be paid him on the stage where he had been so 
important a figure. But that the fame of the actor 
should bo like incense whicli melts in the air and dies is 
very natural, notwithstanding Sheridan’s pi’ 0 <-est. Tlio 
poetry whicli inspires liim is not Ids, nor the senti- 
iiieiits to wliich he gives expression. lie is but an 
interpreter; he has no claim of originality upon our 
admiration. But Garrick, if any man, has had a> 
reputation of the permanent kind. II is name is as 
well known as that of Pope or Samuel dolmsoii. Ilis 
generation, and the many notable ])crsons in it, gave liim 
a sort of worship in his day. He was buried in AYest- 
miristcr Abbey, his pall borne by noble peers, thirty- 
^four mourning coaches in all the panoply of woe fol- 
lowing, “while the sti’cets were lined with groups of 
spectators falling in with the train as it reached the 
Abbey.” And i^) to this clay we have not forgotten 
Gairick. Ho died in 1779, just four years after the 
L>eglnuing of Sheridan’s connection with the theatre. 
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The Monody came in between the School far Scamdal 
and the Qrilk^ the keenest satire and laughter alternating 
with the dirge, which, however, was only permitted for a 
few iiiglits — the audience in general have somctiiing else 
to do than to amuse itself by weeping over the lost. 

It must have been shortly after this solemn peifonn- 
•cUice that the theatre found a more suitable manager in 
Mio person of King the actor: and though Shciidan 
never ceased to harass and drain it, yet the business of 
every day began to go on in a more regular manner. 
His father retired from the licad of the affairs, and he 
had foi’tunately too much to do cultivating pleasure and 
society to attempt this additional work, — even with the 
assistance of his Betsey, who seems to have done him 
faithful service through all those early years. He was 
still hut twenty -nine when his growing accjuaintance Avitli 
statesmen and interest in political alfaii’s opened to the 
])ril]iant young man, whom evciybody admired, the 
[)ortals of a more important world. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


PUBLIC LIFE. 

While Sheridan was completing liis brief career in 
literature, and bringing fortune and fame to one tlicatre 
after another by the short series of plays, each an essay 
of a distinct kind in dramatic composition, which we 
have discussed, his position had been gradually changing. 
It had been from the beginning, according to all rules of 
reason, a perfectly untenable position. When he estab- 
lished himself in London 'with his beautiful young wife 
they had neither means nor prospects to justify the life 
which they immediately began to lead, making thcii’ 
house, whicli had no feasible means of supj)ort, into a 
sort of little social centre, and collecting about it a 
crowd of acquaintances much better off than they, out 
of that indefinite mass of society which is always 
ready to go whore good talk and good music are to 
be had, to amuse themselves at the cost of the rash 
'entertainers, who probably believe they are ‘‘making 
friends ” when they expend all their best gifts upon an 
unscrupulous, though fashionable, mob. Nothing could 
be more unwarrantable than this outset upon ..an exist- 
ence whicli v**as serious to neither of them, and in which 
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wit and song were made the servants of a vague and 
shifting public which took everything and gave nothing. 
Society (in woirls) judges leniently the foolish victims 
who thus immolate themselves for its pleasure, giving 
them credit for generosity and other liberal virtues : but 
it is to be feared that the excitement of high animal spirits 
;xn(l the love of commotion and applause have more to 
•do with their folly than kindness for their fcllow-crca- 
turcs. The two young Sheridans had both been brought 
up in an atmosphere of publicity, and to both of them 
an admiring audience was a sort of necessity of nature. 
And it is so easy to believe, and far easier then than now, 
tliat to “ make good friends ” is to make your fortune. 
Sheridan was more fortunate than it is good for our 
moral to admit any man to be. Ilis rashness, joined to 
Ids brilliant social qualities, seemed at first — even before 
dramatic fame came in to make assurance sure— likely 
to attain the rcwanl for which he hoped, and to bring 
the world to his feet. But such success, if for the 
moment l)Oth brilliant and sweet, has a Nemesis from 
wlioso clutches few c, scape. 

It is evidcjit that there were some connections of his 
]}r)yish (lays, Harrow schoolfellows, who had not forgotten 
him, or were really enough to resume old acquaintance — 
and gay companions of the holiday 2)eriod of Bath, among 
whom was no less a person than Windham — who helped 
him to the friendship of others still more desirable. 
Lord John Townsliend, one of these early friendsj 
brought him acquainted with the most intimate and dis- 
tinguished of his after associates — the leader with whom 
the most important part of his life ^vas identified. It 
was thus that ho formed the friendship of Fox. 
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** I made (Townsliend writes) the first dinner-party «.t ' 
which they met, having told Fox that all the notions he 
might have conceived of Sheridan’s talents and genius from 
the comedy of The Rivals, etc., would fall infinitely short of 
the admiration of his jistoniBliiiig powers which I was sure 
he would entertain at the first interview. The first inter- 
view hetween them — there were very few present, only 
Tiekell and myself, and one or two more — I shall never 
i’orget. Fox told me after hrejiking up from dinner that he 
always thought Hare, after my uncle Charles Townsliend,' 
the wittiest man he ever met with, hut that Sheridan sur- 
passed them both infinitely : and Sheridan told me next 
day that he was cpiite lost in admiration of Fox, and that 
it was a puzzle to him to sjiy what he admired most, his 
commanding superiority of talent and universal knowledge, 
or his jdayful fancy, artless manners, and henevolencc of 
heart, which shou ed itself in every word ho uttered.” 

At very nearly the same time Sheridan became 
acquainted with Burke. Dr. Johnson liimsidf, it is said, 
proposed him as a member of the Literary Club, and his 
friendship and connection with Garrick must have intro- 
duced him wiilcly among the people whom it is distinction 
to know. “All evening at Slicridau^s is worth a wcek^s 
waiting for,” Fox is reported to have said. The brilliant 
young man with his lovely wife was such a representa- 
tive of genius as might have dazzled tlie wisest. He 
had already made tlie most brilliant beginning, and who 
could tell what he might live to do with the world still 
before him, vigorous health and undaunted spirits, and 
all the charm of personal fascination to enlianco those 
Undeniable powcis which must have appeared far greater 
tlicn, in the glow of expectation, and lustre of all they 
were yet to do, than we know them now' to have been ? 
And w’hc'i ho .stepped at once from the life, ^without 
any visible in'3ans, which he had been living, to the posi- 
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tfon of proprietor of Drury Lane, with an established 
occupation and the prospect of certain fortune, there 
seemed nothing beyond his legitimate ambition, as there 
was nothing beyond his luxury and hospitality, and Javish 
enjoyment. Social success so great and rapid is always 
rare, and the contrast between the former life of the 
poor player’s penniless son, walking the streets of Bath 
In idleness without a sixpence in his pocket, and that of 
the distinguished young dramatist on the edge of public 
life, making a close alliance with two of the first states- 
men of the day, invited cvciywhcro, courted everywhere, 
must have been overwlielming. If his head had been 
turned by it, and the head of his Eliza (or his Betsey as 
ho calls her with magnanimous dis<lain of finery), who 
could have been surprised 1 That his foundations were 
altogether insecure, and the whole fabric dangerous and 
apt to topple over like a house of cards, was not an idea 
which, in the excitement of early triumph, ho was likely 
to dwell n])oii. 

He liad, as is evident from the scattered fragments 
wliicli Moore has been careful to gather up, a fancy for 
politics and discussion of public niatters at an early 
period, and intended to have collected and published 
various essays on such subjects shortly after liis mar- 
riage. At least it is supfiosed that the solemn announce- 
ment made tolnnley of “ a book” on which he had heen 
“ very seriously at work,” wdiich he was just then send- 
ing to the press, “ and which I think will do mo ’some 
credit if it leads to nothing else,” must have meant a 
collection of these papers. Nothing more was ever heard 
of it so, far as appears; but they were found by his 
biographer among the chaos of scraps and uncompleted 
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work through which he had to wade. Among thesis, 
Moore says, “are a few political letters, evidently de- 
signed for the newspapers, some of them but half copied 
out, and probably never sent, ...” and “some com- 
mencements of periodical papers under various names. 
The DictatoVy The Dramatic Censo)\ etc., none of them 
apparently carried beyond the middle of the first 
number ; ” among which, oddly enough, — a strange' 
subject for Captain Absolute to take in hand, — “is 
a letter to the Queen I’ecommending the establish- 
ment of an institution for the instruction and mainte- 
nance of young females in the better classes of life, wdio, 
from either the loss of their parents or poverty, arc 
without the moans of being brought up suitably to their 
station,” to be founded on the model of St. Cyr, placed 
under the patronage of Her Majesty, and entitled “ Tlic 
Royal Sanctuary.” This fine scheme is supported by 
eloquence thoroughly appropiiate at once to the subject 
in such hands, and to the age of the writer. “ The dis- 
pute about the proper sphere of w^onien is idle,” he says. 
“ That men should have attempted to draw a line for their 
orbit shows that God meant them for comets, and above 
our jurisdiction. Witli them the enthusiasm of poetry 
and idolatry of love is the simple voice of nature.” . . . 
“ How can we bo better employed,” the young man adds 
w-ith a lo^ty inspiration which puts all modern agitations 
on the subject to shame, “than in perfecting that which 
governs us 1 The brighter they are the more shall w e 
be illumined. Were the minds of all women cultivated 
by inspiration men would become wiser of course. They 
are a Burt of pentagraphs with which nature writes on 
the heart of man : what she delineates on the original 
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nlap will appear on the copy.” Tliis fine contribution 
to the literature of a subject which has taken so iinpoi*t- 
aiit a place among the discussions of to-day would per- 
haps, however, scarcely accord with the tone of the argu- 
ments now in use. 

From this romantic question he diverged into politics 
proper ; and under the stimulation of London life, and 
liis encounter with the actual warriors of the day, the 
tide had begun to run so strongly that Sheridan ven- 
tured an unwary stroke against the shield which Dr. 
Johnson had just hung up against all comers in his 
pamphlet on the American question. Fortunately for 
himself it did not come to anything, for he had in- 
tended, it appears, to instance Johnson’s partisanship on 
this occasion as a proof of tlie effect of a pension, describ- 
ing “ such pamphlets ” as “ trifling and insincere as the 
venal quit-rent of a birthday ode,” and stigmatising the 
great writer himself, the Autocrat of the past age, as 
an eleemosynary politician who writes on the subject 
merely because he has been recommended for writing 
^otherwise all his lifetime.” Such profanity will make 
the reader shiver : but fortunately it never saw the light, 
and with easy levity the young dramatist turned round 
and paid the literary patriarch such a compliment upon 
the stage as perhaps the secret assault made all the 
wanner. This was conveyed in a prologue written 
by Sheridan to a play of Savage ; — 

“ So pleads the talc that gives to future times 

The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes ; 

There shall his fame if own’d to-night survive, 

Fix’d by the hand that bids our language live.” 

• 

Another political essay of a less i)ersonal character 
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upon the subject of Absenteeism in Ireland also fonhs"^ 
one of these unfinished relies. Sheridan was so little of 
an Irishman in fact that there is not, wo think, a single 
trace even of a visit to his native country from tlio time 
he left it as a child, and all his personal interests and 
associations were in England. But his family had veered 
back again to the place of their birth, his brother 
and sisters having settled in Dublin, and no doubt li 
warmer interest than the common would naturally be in 
the mind of a man whose veins Avere Avarmed by that 
.amshine Avhich somoliOAV gets into English blood on the 
other side of the narroAv seas. In those elementary 
(lays Avlien Ireland avus but beginning to find out tlia^, 
lior AA^oes could have a remedy, Al.)sontcoism Avas the 
first and greatest of the cauIs tliat Avero supposed to 
oppress her, and the optimists of the period Avero dis- 
posed to believe that could her landlords be persuaded 
to reside on their estates, all AAmild bo Avell. The 
changed ideas and extraordinary dcA'elo])mcnt of re- 
rjuirements since that simple age make it interesting 
to quote Sheridan’s view of the situation then. Ile^ 
sets before us the system Avhich Ave at present identify 
Avith the tactics rather of Scotch than of Irish landlords, 
that of sacrificing the people to sheep (since folloAATd by 
<lcer), and substituting large slieep faims for the smaller 
holdings of the croftei-s or cotters, A\'ith considerable 
for(a‘, although argument on that side of the question 
h >.i gone so much further and sustained so many changes 
since then. 

It jiuist evci be the interest of the Absentee to place 
iii.T estaio m the liands of as feAv tenants as possible, hy 
Avliich means Ihore Avill be less difficulty or hazard in col- 
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"’jesting liis rents and less entrusted to an agent, if the estate 
requive one. ITie easiest method of effecting this is by lay- 
ing out the laud for i){isturage, and letting it in grass to those 
who deal only in a * fiital living crop,* whose pioduce wo are 
not allowed a market for where manufactured, while w’o w^aiit 
art, honesty, and encouragement to fit it fur home consump- 
tion. Thus the indolent extravagance of the lord becomes 
.subservient to the interests of a few mercenary graziers - 
^liepherds of ino.st impastoral principles — while the vetmnu 
luisbaiulmaii may lean on the shattered unused plough and 
view himsedf surrounded wdth /locks that furnish raiment 
without food. Or if his honesty be not proof against the 
iiard assaults of penury, he may he led to revmige liimscdf 
on those ducal innovators of his little field — then learn too 
late that s»nue portion of the soil is reserved for a crop more 
l/iital even than that which templed and destroyed him. , 

“Without dwelling on the jiarticular ill effects of non- 
residence in this case, I shall conclude with ri'presentiiig 
that j)owerful and sni)reme prerogative which the Absentee 
foregoes — tbe prerogative of mercy, of charity. The estated 
resident is invested with a kind id’ relieving providence — a 
[)ower to heal the wounds of undeserved inislbrtime, to 
break the blows of adverse fortune, and leave chance no 
power to undo the liopes of hone.st persevering industry. 
Tliere cannot surely be a more happy stafion tliaii that 
, 'wherein prosperity and worldly interest are to bo be.st for- 
Avarded by an exerti(jn of the most endearing otfices of 
humanity. This is his situation wdio lives on the soil which 
1'unii.shes him with means to live. It is his interest to watch 
tlie devastation of the storm, the ravage of Hie flood, to mark 
the pernicious extremes of the elements, and by a judicious 
indulgence and as.sistance to convert the sorrows and repin- 
iugs of the sufferer into blessings on his hninanity. lly such 
a conduct he saves his people from the siu of unright(‘ous 
murmurs, and makc.s heaven his debtor for their resignation.” 

It is strange yet not incomprehensible that the cour.so 
of events should have turned this pliiuit and appeal to 
the landlords to unite themselves more closely -^vith their 
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tenants into the present fierce endeavour to get rid of 
landlords altogether. In the end of last century every- 
body repeated the outcry. It was the subject of Miss 
Edgeworth’s popular stories, as well as of young Sheridan’s 
first essay in political writing. Perhaps, had the appeal 
been cordially responded to in these days, there would 
have been a less dangerous situation, a milder demand, 
in our own. 

These not very brilliant but sensible pages were the 
first serious attempts of Sheridan, so far as appears, to 
}»ut together his thoughts upon a political subject. He 
had shown no particular inclination towards public life 
in his earlier days : no resort to debating clubs, like thaK 
which at a later period brought Canning under the eyes 
of those in power, is recorded of him. Oratory in all 
probability had been made odious to him by his father’s 
unceasing devotion to his system, and the prominence 
which the art of elocution had been made to bear in his 
early life. And it is a little difficult to make out how 
it was that, just as ho had achieved brilliant success in 
one career he should have so abruptly turned to another, i 
and set his heart and hopes on that in preference to 
every other path to distinction. No doubt a secret sense 
that in this grejvt sphere there were superior triumphs to be 
won must have been in his mind. Nobody, so far as 
>ve arc aware, has ever doubted Sheridan’s honesty or 
the sincerity of his political opinions. At the same time 
it can scarcely be imagined that the acquaintance of 
Fox and Burke had not a large share in determining 
these opinions, and that other hopes and wishes, apart 
^nn)i the :mpulsos of patriotismand public spirit^ had not 
much to do in turning him towards a course of life so little 
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indicated by anything in its beginning. Tliero is no 
appearance that Sheridan cared very much for literary 
fame. His taste was not refined nor his mind highly 
cultivated ; ho thought, like Byron and George III., that 
Shakspeare was a much over-rated writer. He was very 
difficult to please in his own diction, and elaborated both 
Written dialogues and spoken speeches with the most 
'anxious care ; but fame as an author was not what he 
looked for or cared for, nor would such a reputation have 
answered his purpose. Social success was what he aimed 
at — he wanted to be among the first, not in intellect, but 
in fact : to win his way into the highest elevation, and to 
l^tand the]*e on an equality with whosoever should ap- 
proach. For such an aim as this, literature, unaided, can 
do but little. The days of patronage, in which an author 
was the natural hanger-on and dependent of a great man, 
are not so dissimilar as they appear, to our own : except 
in so far that the patron in former days paid a more just 
equivalent for the distinction which his famous hanger- 
on might give him. In modern times the poet who is 
content to swell the train of a great family and get him- 
self into society by that means, gets a very precarious 
footing in tlie enclianted circle, and is never recognised 
as one of the fine people who give him a great deal of 
vague praise but nothing else. This was a sort of favour 
which Sheridan would never have brooked. He had 
made that clear from the beginning. Ho would not creep 
into favour or wait for invitations to great houses, but 
boldly and at once took the initiative, and himself invited 
the great world, and became the host and entertainer 
of persons infinitely more important than himself. There 
is no subject on which the easy morality of society has 
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boon more eloquent tliun on the folly of the artist anVl 
man of letters who, not content with having all houses 
thrown open to them, insist upon entertaining in their 
own persons, and providing for dukes and princes what 
can be but a feeble imitation, at the Ijcst, of their owfi 
lordly faro. But we think tliat the sympatlietic reader, 
when lie looks into it, will find many inducements to a 
charitable interpretation of such seeming extravagance.^' 
The artist is received everywhere ; he is among, but not 
of, the most brilliant assemblages, perhaps even he lends 
ilieni part of their attractions : but even in tlie \ ei‘}' 
sUre with which the fine ladies and fine gentlenuMi 
contemplate him, he will read the certainty that ho is g 
spectacle, a thing to be lookc<l at — Init not one of them. 
In his own house the balance is redressed, and ho liohb: 
his fit place. Something of this feeling perhaps was in 
the largeness of hospitality with wdiich Sir W’altcr Scott 
threw open his doors, a magnanimous yet half-disdainful 
generosity, as who should say, “Jf you will stare, come 
here and d.o it, 'where I am your superior as master of 
my house, your inferior only out of high courtesy and 
honour to my guest.” Sheridan was not like Scott ; but 
he was a proud man. And it pleased his sense of humour 
that the Diichgss of Devonshire, still balancing in her 
mind whether she should receive these young people, 
should bo his guest instead, and have the grace extended 
to her, instead of first extending it to him. And no 
doubt his deteiminatiori to acquire for himself, if by any 
possibility he could, a position in which he should be on 
the same level as the greatest,— not admitted on sufler- 
ance bn., tin indis^jensable part of society, — had some- 
thing to do with the earnestness with which he threw 
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liftnself into public life. The origin of a great statesman 
is unimportant. Power is a dazzling cloak which covere 
every imperfection, whereas fame of other kinds but 
emphasizes and. points them out. 

This is by no means to say that Sheridan had no 
higher meaning in his political life. Ho was very faith- 
fal to his party and to Fox, and later to the less resiiect- 
Ablo patron with whom his name is associated, with 
little reward of any kind. But he was not an enthusiast 
like Burke, any more ^lan a philosopher, iior was his 
patriotism or his character worthy to bo named along 
with those of tliat noble and unfortunate politician, 
Hfitli whom for one period of their lives Sheridan 
was brought into a sort of rivalship. Burke was at 
all times a leading and originating spirit, penetrating 
th(j surface of things; Sheridan a light-hearted adven- 
turer in })o]itics as well as in life, with keen iierceptions 
and a brilliant way of now and then hitting out a 
right suggestion and finding often a lino and etfecti\’e 
thing to say. It is impossible, however, to think of him 
^is influencing public opinion in any groat or lasting way. 
He acted on tho great stage of public life, on a largo 
scale, the part of tho Horatios — nay, let us say tho Mer- 
cutios of tho theatre, — sometimes by stress of circum- 
stances coming to the front with a noble piece of rhetoric 
or oven of pure poetry to deliver once in a way, always 
giving a brilliancy of fine costume and dazzle and glitter 
on the second level. If the motives which led him to that 
greatest of arenas were not solely the ardours of patriotism, 
they were not tho meaner stimulants of^sclf-interest. He 
had no thought of making his fortune ^out of his country; 
if he hoped to get advancement by her, and honour, and 
K 
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a place among the highest, these desires were at least 
not mercenary, and might with very little difficulty bo 
translated into that whic.li is still considered a lofty 
weakness— that whicli Milton calls the hist infiimity of 
noble minds— a desire for fame. It is easy to make 
this pursuit look very fine and daz:jling: it may be 
mean enough on the other hand. 

It Avas in 1780, when ho was twenty-nine, thai; 
Sheridan entered rarliament. It was his pride that he 
Avas not brought in for any pocket borough, but Avas 
elected by the toAvn of Stallbrd, in Avhich the freemen of 
the burgh had the privilege of choosing their member. 
Hoav they exercised that choice — agi’oeably, no doubt, 
themselves, and very much so to the candidate, whose 
path Avas thus oxtraoi‘dinarily simplified — may bo seen 
in the account of Slieiidau’s election expenses, where 
there is one siicli broad and simple entry as the folloAving : 
— “248 Bur(jem:Sf paid £5 bs. cark” A petition against his 
return and that of his colleague Avas not unnaturally pre- 
sented, but came to nothing, and Biicridan’s first speech 
Avas made in his OAvn defence. It Avas not a very suc-^ 
ccssful one. The House, attracted by his rcimtation in 
other scenes, and hy the name, Avhich by this time Avas 
so Avell knowr\ in society, licard liini “with particular 
attention but he, Avhosc future appearances v/cro to 
carry Avith them the enthusiastic applauses of the most 
difficult audience in England, had to submit to the force 
of ridicule, which he himself so often and so brilliantly 
applied in after times, and to that still more appalling 
ordeal, tlie chill attention and disappointment of liis 
jica^-ors. lie is said to Jiave rushed up to the Keporters^ 
gallery Avhere Woodfall was busy with his notes, and to 
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have asked his opinion. “ I am sorry to say I do not 
think this is your line,” said that candid friend ; “ you 
had much bettor have stuck to your foniicr pursuits,” 
on hearing which Sheridan rested his head on his hands 
for a few minutes and then vehemently exclaimed — “ It 

is in me, however, and, by G , it shall come out.” 

'J'he quiver of disappointment, excitement, and deter- 
mination in this outcry is very characteristic. It did 
come out, and that at no very great interval, as every- 
|)ody knows. 

Sheridan entered political life at a time when it was 
full of commotion and conflict. The American wai- was 

full progress, kept up by tlie obstinacy of the King 
and the subserviency of his Ministers against almost all 
the better feeling of England, and in face of a steadily 
increasing opposition, which extended from statesmen 
i.ke Burke and Fox down to the other extremity of 
society — to the Surrey peasant who was William 
Cobbett’s father, and who “ would not have suflpred his 
best friend to drink success to the King’s arms.” Bolitics 
tl'ero exceptionally keen and bitter, since they were in a 
great measure a personal conflict between a small number 
of men pitted against each other — men of the same 
training, position, and traditions, but split into two 
hereditary factions, and contending fiercely for the 
iiiiustcry — while the nation had little more to do with it 
than to stand at a distance vaguely looking on, with no 
power of action and even an imperfect knowledge of the 
iwoceedings of Parliament, which was supposetl to repre- 
f^ent and certainly did nile them, lhal the public had 
any right at all to a knowledge of what was going on in 
tlie debates of the two Houses, was but a recent idea, 
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and still the rci)orts were to the highest degree meagre 
and unsatisfactory ; while the expression of public feel- 
ing through the newspapers was still in a very early 
stage. But within the narrow circle which held power, 
and which also held the potential criticism which is the 
soul of party in England, the differences of opinion were 
heightened by personal emulations, and violent opposh 
tions existed between men of Avhom wo find a dilHculty 
in discovering now why it was that they did not w^ork con- 
tinuously side by side, instead of, with spasmodic changes, 
in separate parties. There were points, esiiccially in 
respect to the representation of the i)Coplc, in which Pitt 
was more liberal than Fox: and tlie Whigs, thenccforwaiff 
to be associated with every project of electoral reform, 
were Conservative to the highest degree in this respect, 
and defended their close boroughs with all the zeal of 
proprietorshii). In 1780, wdien Slieridan entered Par- 
liament, tho King took an active 2 ‘art in every act of the 
Govcriiinent, wdtJi an obedient minister under his orders, 
and a Parliament filled with dependents and pensioners. 
No appeal to the country Avas possible in those days, of 
even thought of. No ajipeal, indeed, was possible any- 
where. It was tho final battle-ground, where every com- 
batant liad his antagonist, and tho air ^vas always loud 
with cries of battle. The Whig party had it very much 
at heart to reduce the power of the Court, and clear out 
the accumulated corruptions which stifled wdiolesome life 
in tho House of Commons ; but they had no very strong 
desire to widen the franchise or admit the mass of tho 
people to politick privileges. Sheridan, indeed, had taken 
part along with Fox during that very year in a Keform 
mooting which had passed certain “ Resolutions on the 
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state of the representation,” advocating the right of the 
people to universal suffrage and annual parliaments ; but 
it is scarcely possible to believe that their share in it was 
more than a pleasantry. “ Always say that you are for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage, then you 
are safe,” Fox is reported to have said, with no doubt 
a twinkle in his eye : while Burke made mciTy over the 
still more advanced opinions of some visionary politicians, 
“who — founding on the latter words of a statute of 
Edward III. that a parliament should bo holdon ovoiy 
year once, and more often if need be — were known by the 
denomination of Oftencr-if-need-bes.” “For my part,” 
•he would add, “I am an Oftencrdf-nccd-bo.” Thus the 
statesmen jested at their ease, very sure tliat nothing 
would come of it, and not unwilling to amuse them- 
selves with schemes so extravagant. 

Among the loaders of the party with which Sheridan 
threw in his fortunes, a very high, perhaps the highest 
place was held by Burke, who was in some respects like 
himself, a man of humble origin, with none of the digni- 
fied antecedents possessed by the others, though with a 
genius superior to them all, and the highest oratorical 
powers; the countryman, perhaps the model, perhaps 
the rival, of the new recruit Avith wdiom ho had so many 
external points of likeness. It is curious to hnd two 
such men, both Irislimen, both in the higher sense of 
the word adventurers, with, the same command of elo- 
quence, at the head of a great English political party at 
the same moment. Tliero does not seem over to have 
been the same cordiality of friend shij) between them, 
notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, the simi- 
larity of their circumstances, as existed between each of 
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them and the gonial and gracio\is Fox, whoso lovablencss 
and sweetness of nature seem to liave vanquished every 
heart and kept an atmosphere of pleasantness about 
him, which breathes through every page in which he is 
named. To have come at once into the close companion- 
ship of such men as these, to bo permitted to share 
their counsels, to add his word to theirs, to unite with 
them in all their undertakings, and, dearest joy of all, to 
light l)y their side in every parliamentary tumult, and 
defy the Tories and the Fates along with them, was an 
elevation which might well have turned the head of the 
young dramatist who had so little right to expect any 
such astonishing advancement. 

And the firmament all around this keen and eager 
centre was gloomy and threatening; — in America the 
Avar advancing to that stage in Avhich continuance becomes 
an impossibility and a climax of one kind or another 
must bo arrived at ; — in Ireland, Avhich in those days was 
the Ireland of the Protestant ascendency, the reverse of 
everything that calls itself Irish now — a sort of chronic 
semi-rebellion. In India, where the Company worew 
making their conquests and forming their government 
in independence of any direct imiAcrial control, a hundred 
questions arisipg wliich Avould have to be settled ere long ; 
— in France, the gathering of the revolutionary storm, 
Avhich Avas soon to burst and affect all the woild. A 
more exciting outlook could not be. The existing gene- 
ration did not perhaps realise the croAvding in of troubles 
from every side as we do, to Avhom the whole panorama 
is I'olled out ; Avbilo naturally there Avero matters which 
we take ro y calmly as knowing them to have passed 
quite innocuously over the great vitality of England, 
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which to them looked dangers unspeakable. But we 
need not attempt to enter here into that detailed narra- 
tive of the political life of the period which would be 
necessary did wo trace Sheridan through every debate 
ho took part in, and every political movement in which 
ho was engaged. This has been recently done in a former 
volume of this scries with a completeness and care which 
would render a repeated effort of the same character a 
superfluity, even were the writer bold enough to venture 
upon such a competition. The political surroundings 
and events of Burke’s public life were to a great extent 
those of Sheridan also, and it would be almost an imper- 
tiiicncc to retrace the ground which Mr. Aforley has 
gone over so thoroughly. AVe will therefore confine 
ourselves to an indication of the chief movements in 
which Sheridan was personally involved, and in which 
his impetuous clocpicnce produced an effect which has 
made his name historical. This result was not immedi- 
ately attained ; but it is evident that the leaders of the 
party must have very soon pcrcei\ed how valuable a 
•recruit the young member for Stafford was, since he was 
earned with them into oflice after little more than two 
years of parliamentary life, in the short accession to 
power of the Whig party after the fall of Lord North. 
What ho had done to merit this speedy elevation it is 
difficult to sec. He was made one of tlic under-secretaries 
of state in the Kockingham ministry, and had to all appear- 
ance the hall at his foot. The feeling entertained on this 
subject by his family, watching from across the Channel 
with much agitation of hope the extraovdinaTy ami un- 
accountable advance he was making, is admirably sot 
forth in the following letter from his hrothor : — 
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“ I am much obliged to you for your early intelligence 
concerning the fate of the ministry, and give you joy on the 
occasion, notwithstanding your sorrow for the departure of 
the good opposition. I understand very well what you mean 
by this sorrow ; but as you may be now in a situation in 
which you may obtain some substantial advantage to yourself, 
for God’s sake improve the opportunity to the utmost, and 
don’t let dreams of empty fame (of which you have had 
enough in conscience) carry you away from your solid inte. 
rests. I return you many thanks for Fox’s letter ; I mean 
for your intention to make him write one — for as your good 
intentions always satisfy your conscience, and that you seem 
LO think the carrying of them into execution to be a mere 
trifling ceremony, as well omitted as not, your friends must 
always lake the will for the deed. I will forgive you, how- 
ever, on condition that you will for once in your life consider 
tliat though the will alone may perfectly witisfy yourself, your 
friends would be a little more gratified if they were some- 
times to see it accompanied by the deed — and let me be the 
first upon whom you try the experiment. If the people hiTe 
are not to share the fate of their patrons, but are suffered to 
continue in the government of this country, I believe you will 
have it in your power, as I am emtain it will he in your in- 
clination, to fortify my claims iipoTi them, hy recommendation 
from yonr side of the water, in such a manner as to insiin* 
to me what I have a riglit to expect from tluiin, but of which 
1 can have no certainty without that assistance. I wish the 
present people may continue here, because I certainly have 
claims upon tbem, and considering the footing tliat Lord 

C and Charles Fox are on, a recommendation from the 

latter would now have every weight ; it would be drawing a 
hill upon Government here, payable at sight, wbich they 
dare not protest. So, dear Dick, I shall rely upon you that 
this will mfM?/ he done ; ami, to confess the truth, unless it 
1 ) 0 . done and speedily, I shall be completely ruined.” 

Tho delightfifl ndivetd of this letter, and its half-pro- 
voked tone of good advice and superior wisdoni, throws 
a li'if/ioroiis gleam over the situation. That it was 
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Sheridan’s boimden duty “ for God’s sake ” to take care 
that no foolish ideas should prevent him from securing 
substantial advantage to himself, and in the meantime and 
at once an appointment for his brother, is too far beyond 
question to bo discussed ; but the writer cannot but feel 
an impatient conviction that Dick is quite capable of 
neglecting both for some flummery about fame, which is 
really almost too much to be put up with. Charles Sheri- 
dan got his appointment, which was that of Secretary 
of War in Ireland, a post which he enjoyed for many years. 
Thit the “ substantial advantage ” which he considered it 
his brotlicr’s duty to secure for himself never came. 

Sheridan’s first taste of the sweets of office was a very 
short one. The Eockingham ministry remained in but 
four montlis, during which time tliey succeeded in 
clearing aAvay a considerable ])oriion of the accumu- 
lated unclean ness which had recently neutralised the 
power of the House of Commons. The measures passed 
in tljis brief period dealt a fiital blow at tliat overwhelm- 
ing influence of the Crown which liad brought about so 
many disasters, and, by a stern cutting oft' of the means 
of corruption, “ mark the date when the direct bribery of 
members absolutely ceased,” which is the highest praise. 
But Lord Eockingham died and Lord •Shelburne suc- 
ceeded him, who represented but one side of the party, 
and the withdrawal of Fox from the ministry brought 
Sheridan back — it is said partly against his own judg- 
ment, which says all the more for his fidelity to his 
leader — into the irresponsibility and iinprofitableness of 
opposition. The famous Coalition, which came into being 
a year fatcr, restored him to office as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Sheridan went on forming his stylo as a politi- 
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cal speaker with great care and perseverance through all 
these vicissitudes. At firat he is said to have written his 
s|)eeches out carefully, and even learnt them by heart, 
“ using for this purpose,” Moore tells us, “ the same sort 
of copy-hooks which he had employed in the first rough 
draughts of his plays.” Afterwards a scribble on a piece 
of paper was enough to guide him, and sometimes it is 
very evident he made a telling retort or a bold attack 
Avithout prci)aration at all One of these, preserved in the 
collection of his speeches, has a vivid gleam of restrained 
excitement and personal feeling in it which gives it an 
interest more human than political. It occurred in 
the discussion by the House of the preliininanos of 
the treaty afleiAvards knoAvii as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in which the independence of America was form- 
ally recognised. In Sheridan^s speech on the subject 
ho had referred pointedly to Pitt, Avho had become 
Chancellor of. the Kxcheipier in Jjord Shelburne’s ad- 
ministration, and who had objected to something in a 
pi’ovious debate as inconsistent Avith the established 
usage of the House. “ This con\dncctl him,” Sheridan 
said, “that the right honourable gentleman Avas more a 
practical politician than an experienced one,” and that 
“his years and his very early political exaltation had 
not permitted him to look Avhethcr there had been pre- 
cedents, or to acquire a knowledge of , the journals of tlic 
House.” Pitt resented this assault upon liis youth as 
every young man is apt to do, and did his best to turn 
the Avar into the enemy’s camp. Here is the somcAvhat 
uiigcncrou.i assaul/. he made, one, hoAvever, Avhich has 
been repeated almost as often as there liave beerr eminent 
literary Tuen in public life ; — 
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“ No man admired more than he did the abilities of that 
right honourable gentleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, 
the gay effusions of his fancy, his draniatic turns, and his 
epigrammatic points ; and if tliey were reserved for a 
proper stage, they would no doubt receive what the honour- 
able gentleman’s abilities always did receive, the plaudits of 
tlie audience ; and it would be his fortune ^ sin plausu f/emdere 
llf,mirV But this was not the proper scene for the exhibi- 
,tion of these elegancies ; and he therefore must beg leave to 
call the attention of the hou.se to the serious consideration <d 
the very important questions now before them.” 

This imhandsomo reference to Sheridan’s theatrical 
fame was one of those uncalled-for and unworthy attacks 
which give the person assailed an enoimous advantage 
over the assailant ; and Sheridan was quite equal to the 
occasion. 

“ Mr. Sheridan then rose to an explanation, wliicli being 
made, lie took notice of that pariicular sort of personality 
which the right honourable gentleman had thought proper 
to introduce, lie need not comment upon it— the pi'o]>ric*ty, 
the taste, the gentlemanly point of it, iinrst have heen obvious 
to the House. But, said Mr. Sheridan, let me assure the 
right honourable gentleman that I do now, anrl will at any 
‘time when he cliooses to repent this sort of allusion, meet it 
with the most sincere good hnmoiir. Nay, I will say more, 
flattered and encouraged by llu? right honourable geutleman’s 
panegyric on niy talents, if I ever again engage in the com- 
positions he alludes to, I may he tempted to an act of pre- 
sumption — to attempt an improvement on one of Ben .Tonson’s 
best characters — the character of the Angry Boy in the 
Akhymistr ^ 

Apart from sparrings of this description, however, in 
which his light liand and touch were always effective, 

^ This threat was carried out by the issue t)f a pretended play- 
bill, in which not only Avas the part of the Aiigiy Boy allotted to 
I’itt, hut the audacious Avit procecdo«l to assign that of Suily to 
“His ’•! 
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Sheridan gradually proceeded to take a larger part in the 
business of the House, his speeches being full of energy, 
lucidity, and point, as well as of unfailing humour. But 
it was not till the celebrated impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, one of the most dramatic episodes in parlia- 
mentary history, that he rose to the fulness of his 
eloquence and power. The story of that episode has 
been often told : almost more often and more fully than 
any other chapter of modern history: and everybody 
knows how and why it was that — having added to the 
wealth of his chiefs and the power of the nation, and 
with a consciousness in his mind of having done much 
to open up and confirm an immense new empire to his 
country — this Indian ruler and lawgiver, astonished, 
found himself confronted by the indignation of all that 
was best and greatest in England, and ere ho know 
was placed at the bar to account for what he had 
done, the treasures he had exacted, and the oppressions 
with which ho had crushed the native states and their 
rulers. 

“ Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 

And jewelled turban with a smile of peace ? 

Or do we grind her still 

Cow per had said as ho opened his scanty newspaper in the 
fireside quiet at Olney some time before. The manner 
in which such a prize was added to the British crown 
has slipped from the general memory nowadays, and 
we are apt to forget how many deeds were done on 
th:it argument tli«,t would not bear the light of public 
inquiry. B\it this great trial will always stand As a proof 
that, the time had arrived in the liistory of England 
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when she would no longer tolerate the highhanded pro- 
ceedings of the conqueror, and that oven national aggrand- 
iscnicnt was not a strong enough inducement to make 
her overlook injustice and cruelty though in the ends of 
the earth. 

It was llurko who originated the idea of impeachment 
for Warren Hastings : it was Pitt, hy his unexpected 
vote with tlie accusing party, who made it practicahlc ; 
but Slicridan was the hero of the occasion. One of the 
worst cliarges against Hastings was his conduct to the 
princesses of Oudo, the old and helpless Pegimis whom he 
imprisoned and ill used in order to draw from them their 
treasures ; and this moving subject, the one of all others 
best adapted for him, it was given to Sheridan to set 
forth in all the atrocity of its circumstances, and with all 
the power of eloquent indignation of which ho was 
master, bofoi-e the House, as one of the groin ids for the 
impeachment. The speech was ill reported, and has not 
been preserved in a form which does it justice, but we 
have such details of its circct as have rarely been laid up 
‘ in history. The following account, corroborated by 
many witnesses, is taken from the summary given at the 
head of the extracts from this oration in the collection 
of Sheridan's speeches : — 

For five hours and a half Mr. Sheridan commanded the 
nniversiil interest and admiration of tlie house (which from 
the expectation of the tlay was uncommonly crowded) by an 
oration of almost unexampled excellence, uniting the most 
convincing closeness and accuracy of argumeut with the most 
luminous jirecision and perspicuity of language, and alter- 
nately giyiiig form and energy to truth by\oli-I and suhstantial 
reasoning ; and enlightening the most extensive and involved 
subjects with the purest clearness of logic and the brightest 
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splendours of rhetoric. Every prejudice, every prepossession, 
was gradually overcome by the force of this extraordinary 
combination of keen but liberal discrimination ; of brilliant 
yet argumentative wit. So fascinated were tlie auditors by his 
eloquence that when Mr. Sheridan sat down the whole house 
— the members, jicers, and strangers — involuntarily joined 
in a tumult of apjdause, and adopted a mode of expressing 
their admiration, new and irregular in Use house, by loudly 
and repeatedly clapping with their hands. Mr. Burke declared 
it to be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, 
and wit united of which there was any record or tradition. 
Mr. Fox Kiid, ‘All that he had ever heard— all that he had 
ever read — when compared with it dwindled into nothing, 
and vanished like vapour before the sun.’ Mr. Pitt acknow- 
ledged that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or of 
Jiiodern times, and possessed everything that genius or art 
could furnish to agitate and control the human mind. The 
effects it produced were proportioned to its merits. After a 
considerable suspension of the de])ate, one of the friends of 
Mr. Hastings — Burgess — with some difficulty obtained 
for a short time a hearing ; hut, finding the house too strongly 
affected by what tln;y had heard to list(*n to him with favour, 
sat down again. Several memhei’s confessed they had come 
down strongly prepossessed in favour of the person accused, 
and imagined nothing less than a miracle could have wrought 
so entire a revolution in their sentiments. Others declared 
that though they could not resist the conviction that flashed 
upon their minds, yet they wislied to have leave to cool before 
they were called npon to vote ; and though they were per- 
suaded it would require another miracle to produce another 
change in their opinions, yet for the sake of decorum they 
thought it proper that the debate should be adjourned. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. A. Taylor strongly opposed this proposition, 
contending that it was not less absurd than unparliamentary 
to defer coming to a vote for no other reason that had been 
alleged than because mciuhcrs were too firmly convinced ; but 
Mr. Pitt concurring with the opinions of the former, the 
debate was adjourned.” 

What i’itt said was that they were all still “ under 
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'the wand of the enchanter;” while other nicnihers indi- 
vidually made similar acknowledgments. “Sir W'illiam 
Dalton immediately moved an adjournment, confessing 
that in the state of mind in which Mr. Sheridan’s speech 
iiad left him it was impossible for liim to give a detemii- 
nate opinion.” That great audience, the most difficult, 
the most important in Christendom, was o^'crwhelmed 
like a company of sympathetic women, by the quick 
communicating thrill of intellectual excitement, of gener- 
ous ardour, of wonder, terror, pity. It was like a line 
intoxication which nobody could resist. Here is another 
amusing instance of the influence it exercised : — 

“ The late Mr. Logan . . . autln»r of a most maslerly dc- 
fence of iMi*. Hastings, went that day to the House of Com- 
mons prepossessed for the accused, and against the accuser. 
At the expiration of the first hour lie said to a friend, ‘All 
this is declunmL»ry assertion without proof;’ when the. 
scc(md was finished, ‘ ’J'his is a most wonderful oration.’ 
•Vt the close of the iliird, ‘ Mr. Tfastings has acted most nn- 
justilialdy ; ’ the fourth, ‘Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious 
eriminsd; ’ and at last, ‘Of all monstens of ini(piily, the 
nioot enormous is Wiirreu Hastings ! ’ ” 

It w'as no Avonder if the astoniKslicd members, with a 
feeling that this transformation u as a kind of magic, 
unaccountable by any ordinary rule, nere afraid of 
themselves, and dared not venture on any practical step 
until they had cooled down a little. It is the most re- 
Tuarkablo instance on record in modern times of the 
amazing power of oratory. The public interest had 
llaggcd in the matter, notwithstanding the vehement 
addresses of Burke, but it aw^oko with a leap of excite- 
ment at this magic touch ; and when, some months later, 
the trial took place according to an old and long-disused 
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fonnula in Westminster Hall, the whole world flocked to 
listen. Macaulay has painted the scone for us in one of 
his most picturesque pages. The noble hall full of noble 
people ; the peers in their ermine ; the judges in their 
red robes ; the grey old walls hung with scarlet ; the 
wonderful audience in the galleries ; the Queen herself 
with all her ladies, among them the lively, weary little 
frizzled head with so much in it, of Fanny Eurncy, pre- 
judiced yet impressionable, looking over Her Majesty’s 
shoulder, and such faces as those of the lovely Duchess 
of Devonshire, the hauglity l)eauty of Mrs. Fitzherberl, 
the hulf-aiigelic sweetness of Sheridan’s wife, with many 
another less known to fame, and all the men wliose 
names confer a glory on their age. “ In the midst of 
the blaze of red draperies an open space had been fltted 
up with green benches and tables for the Commons.” 
The great commoners who conducted the prosecution, 
the managers of the impeachment as they w’^erf called, 
appeared in full dress, even Fo.v, the negligent, ‘^paying 
the illustrious tribunal the compliment of wearing a 
bag and sword.” Amidst these public prosecutors i\i% 
tw'o kindred forms of Burke and Sheridan, both with a 
certain bluntnoss of feature which indicated their 
race, the latter at least, with those brilliant eyes 
which are so often the mark of genius, were the prin- 
cipal figures. 

This., w’-onderful scene lasted for months : and it 
may bo supposed wh'at an exciting entertainment was 
thus provided for society, ever anxious for a Jiew 
sensation. Burlj^o spoke for four days, and wdth great 
effe(t. But it was when it came to thc> tuni of 
Sheridan to repeat his wonderful efibrt, and once more 
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^plead the cause of the robbed and iusidted Pnnccsses, 
that public excitement rose to its height. “ The curio- 
sity of the public to hear him was unbounded. Ilis 
sparkling and highly finished declamation lasted two 
days : but the hall was crowded to suifocation the whole 
time. It was said that fifty guineas liad been paid for a 
swingle ticket.” His speed i, as a matter of fact, extended 
over four days, and the tn*al, which had begun in 
February, had lasted out till June, dragging its slow 
length along, when it came to this climax. Many of 
his colleagues considered this speech greatly inferior 
to the fiivst outburst of eloquence on the same subject 
with which he liad electrilied the House of Commons. 
“ Sheridan’s speech on the Begums in the House admir- 
able ; in AVestniinstcr Hall coiiteinjitible,” Lord Granville 
said, and such was also the opinion of Fox. But a 
greater than cither was of a different opinion. In the 
sitting of the House held on the (itli of June, after an 
exciting morning spent in Westminster HalJ, a certain 
Mr. Burgess, the same pertinacious person who had risen 
to speak in favour of Hastings, while still St. Stephens 
was resounding with applause and inarticulate with emo- 
tion on the day of Sheridan’s first speech, got up once 
more, while all minds were again occupied by the same 
subject, to call the attention of the House to some small 
matter of finance. He was transfixed immediately by 
the spear of Burke. “ He coidd not avoid offering his 
warmest congratulations to the’ honourable gentleman 
on his having chosen that glorious day, after the triumph 
of the morning, to bring forward a bijsincss of such an 
important nature,” cried the gi’cat orator with con- 
temptuous sarcasm; and he went on to applaud the 
L 
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j)OWOi*ful mind of tlie stolid partisan who had proved 
himself capable of such an effort, “after every othei 
member had been struck dumb with astonishment and 
admiration at the wonderful eloquence of his friend Mr. 
Sheridan, who had that day again surprised the thou 
sands who hung with rapture on his accents, by sucli 
a display of talents as was unparalleled in tlio annah 
of oratory, and so did the highest honour to liimsclf, tc 
that House, and to the country.” 

The reader will bo perhaps more interested, in thig 
deluge of applause, to hear how the wife, of whom perhaps 
Sheiidan was not worthy, yet who was not herself without 
blame, a susceptible creature, with a fine nature always 
showing under the levities and excitements that circum- 
stances had made natural to her, exulted in his triumph, 

“ I have delayed writing (the letter is to her sister-in-law’ 
till I could gratify myself and you by sending you the newi: 
of our dear Dick’s triumph, — of our triumph I may call it,— 
for surely no one in the slightest degree connected with him 
but must feel proud and happy. It is impossible, my deal 
woman, to convey to you the delight, the astonishment, thf 
adoration, he has excited in the breasts of every class o 
jviople. Every party prejudice has been overcome by a dis- 
play of genius, elocpiencc, and goodness, which no one with 
anything like a heart about them could have listened to 
without being tfie wiser and the belter all the rest of their 
lives. What must my feelings be, you only can imagine. 
To tell you the truth, it is with some difficulty that I can 
‘ lot down my mind,’ as Mr. Burke saicj afterwards, to talk or 
think on that or any other subject. But jdeasure too exquisite 
herjornes pain, and I am at this moment suffering from the 
delightful anxieties of last week.” 

This triumph, however, like >Sheridau’s previous suc- 
cesses, would seem to have been won by a fit of accidental 
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exertion ; for it was still as difficult as over to keep him 
in harness and secure his attention. A letter quoted in 
Moore’s life from Burke to Mrs. Sheridan makes the 
difficulty very apparent. The great statesman begins 
by skilful praise of Sheridan’s abilities to propitiate his 
wife: and then implores Mrs. Sheridan’s aid in “pre- 
vailing upon Mr. Sheridan to be with us this day at half 
after three in the Committee.” The paymaster of Oude 
was to be examined, ho adds with anxious emphasis. 
“ Oude is Mr. Sheridan’s particular province ; and I do 
most seriously ask that he would favour us with his 
assistance.” This proves how little he was to he relied 
upon, even now, in the very moment of triumph. Yet 
on the very next page ive read of the elaborate manner 
in which liis speech was prepared and of the exertions 
of his domestic helpers in arranging and classifying his 
materials; and ho seems from Moore’s account to 
have laboured indefatigably to acquire the necessary 
knowledge. 

“ 'riicre is a large pamphlet of Mr. TTastings,” ‘Nfoore tolls us, 
“ consisting of more than two hundred ])ages, copied out mostly 
in her (Mrs. Sheridan’s) writing, with some as.'^i.stanre from 
another female hand. The industry, indeed, of all about him 
was (!alled into requisition for the great occasion : some busy 
with the pen and scissors making extracts, some pasting and 
stitching his scattered memorandums in their places, so that 
there was scarcely a member of his family that could not hoast 
of having coiitrihuted liis share to the mechanical construction 
of this speech. The pride of its success was of course equally 
participated : and Edward.s, a favourite servant of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, was long celebrated for hi.s professed imitation of the 
manner ivi which his master delivered (what seems to have 
struck Edwards as the finest part of the speech) his closing 
words, ‘ My Lords, I have done,* ” 
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Macaulay informs us that Sheridan “ contrived with 
a knowledge of stage elfcct, which his father might have 
envied, to sink back as if exhausted into the arms of 
Burke, who hugged him with the energy of generous 
admiration ” when the speech was done. 

In every way this was the highest point of Sheridan’s 
career. Engaged in the greatest work to which civilised 
man can turn his best faculties, the govei’nment of his' 
country, either potentially or by criticism, censure, and 
the restraining power of opposition, he had made his 
way without previous training, or any adventitious cir- 
cumstances in his favour, to the very front rank of states- 
men. When wrong was to be chastised and right estab- 
lished, ho was one of the foremost in the work. His 
parly did nothing without him : his irregular ways, the 
difliculty which there was even in getting him to attend 
a meeting, were all overlooked. Eather Avould the Whig 
loaders invent, like the jiroprietors of the theatre in 
former daysj a snare in which to take him, or plead Avith 
his wife for her assistance, than do Avithout Sheridan. 
This Avas Avhat the player’s son, the dramatist and stage, 
manager, Avho Avas nobody, Avithout education, Avithout 
fortune, liaxl come to. He Avas thirty-seven Avhen ho 
stood upon this apex of applause and honour — al 
mizzo di cammin di iwdm vita. Had ho died then, 
the Avondcr of his fame and greatness Avould have 
been lessened by no painful draAvback. If he wore 
extravagant, reckless, given to the easier vices, so were 
other men of his generation — and pecuniary embar- 
rassment only becomes appalling when it reaches the 
stage of actual Avaiit, and AA'hcn squalor and misery 
folloAA- in its train. We linger upon the picture of 
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' those triumphs — triumphs as legitimate, as noble, and 
worthy as over man won — in which if perhaps there 
was no such enthusiasm of generous sentiment as moved 
Burke, there was at least the sincere movement of a 
more volatile nature against cruelty and injustice. It 
docs not in reality enhance the greatness of a mental 
effort that it is made in the cause of humanity — but it 
’ enormously increases its weight and influence with man- 
kind. And it was an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for Shendan, in a career made uj) liitherto of happy liits 
and splendid pieces of luck, that he should happily have 
lighted upon a subject for his greatest effort, which 
should not only afford scope for all his gifts, his impul- 
sive generosity and tenderheartedness, as well, wo may 
add, as that tendency to claptrap and inflated diction 
which is almost always successful with the multitude, — 
but at the same time should secure for himself as the 
magnanimous advocate a large share in that sympathy 
of the audience for the helpless and injured, which his 
eloquence raised into temporary passion. JTis subject, 
t his oratorical power, the real enthusiasm which inspired 
him, even if that enthusiasm took fire at its own flame, 
and was more on account of Brinsley Sheridan than 
of the Begums, all helped in the magical eftect. Even 
poor Mrs. Sheridan, who knew better than any one 
wherein the orator was defective, exulted in his triumph 
as ‘‘a display of genius, and eloquence, and goodness ^ 
lie was the champion of humanity, the defender of the 
weak and helpless. No doubt, in the glow of interest 
in his own subject to which he ha^ worked himself 
up, he feit all this more fervently oven than his audience, 
which again added infinitely to his power. 
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Tho trial came to nothing, as everybody knows. It 
lingered over years of tedious discussion, and through 
worlds of wearisome verbiage, and only got decided in 
1795, when tho accused, whoso sins by this time had 
been half forgotten, whose foolish plans for himself were 
altogether out of mind, and whose good qualities had 
come round again to the recollection of the world, watj 
acquitted. By that time the breaking up of tho party 
which had brought him to the bar, so touchingly described 
by Macaulay, had come to pass ; and though Sheridan 
still hold by Fox, Burke had fallen apai-t from thorn 
both for ever. Professor Smyth, in his valuable little 
Memoir of ShcAdan^ gives a description of the orator’s 
preparation for the postscriptal speech which ho had to 
deliver six years after in 1794, in answer to the pleas of 
Hastings’ counsel, which is very characteristic. Sheridan 
arrived suddenly one evening at the country residence 
where his son Tom was staying with Smyth the tutor — 
with liis chaise full of papers, and announced his in- 
tention of getting through them all, and being ready 
with his reply the day after to-morrow. “The day 
after to-morrow ! this day six months you mean,” cried 
Smyth in consternation. . Altogether Sheridan would 
seem to have tq,kcn five or six days to this trying work, 
recalling tho recollection of his liighest triumph, and 
refreshing his memory as to the facts, after a long and 
sad interval, filled with many misfqi-tiines and down- 
falls. — lie never stirred “out of his room for three days 
and evenings, and each of the three nights, till tho motes, 
ho told mo, were coming into his eyes, though tho strongest 
and finest that ever man was blest with,” Smytb informs 
us. He dined every day with the tutor and Tom, tho 
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'bright and delightful boy who was a sweeter and more 
innocent reproduction of himself— and during these meals 
Smyth found that it was liia part to listen, “ making a 
slight occasional comment on what ho told mo he had 
been doing.” 

‘‘ On the morning appointed he went off early in a chaise 
jftid four to Grosvenor Street, and none of na, Tom told me, 
»were to come near him till the speech was over. When he 
ciiine into the manager’s box he was in full dress, and his 
countenance had assumed an ashen colour that I had never 
before observed. No doubt Cicero himself must have (piailed 
before so immense and magnificent an audience as was now 
assembled to hear him. He wiis evidently tried to the utmost, 
every nerve and faculty within him put into complete re(j[ui- 
sition.” 

No doubt Sheridan felt the ghost of his own glory 
T'ising up as a rival to him in tliis renewed and so 
changed appearance. The tutor felt that “his aspect 
was that of a perfect orator, and thought ho was listen- 
ing to some being of a totally different nature from him- 
self : ” but this postscriptal harangue has had no record 
jof fame. And already the leaf was turned over, the 
dark side of life come upward, and Sheridan’s glory on 
the wane. 



CHAPTER V. 

MIDDLE AGK 

Tjie iTiiddle of life is the testing-ground of character and 
sti’cngth. There are many who hold a foremost place in 
the hctit of youth, but sink behind when that first energy 
is played out ; and there arc many whose follies happily 
die, and whoso true strength is only known when serious 
existence with its weights and responsibilities comes upon 
them. Many are the revelations of this sober ago. Sins 
which wore but venial in the lx)y grow fatal in the man. 
The easy indolence, the careless good fellowship, the 
rollicking humour which wc laugh at while we condemn^ 
them in youth, become coarser, vulgarer, meaner in ma- 
turity, and actpiire a character of selfishness and brutality 
which was not, theirs in the time of hope. In Sheridan’s 
age, above all others, the sins of a Charles Surface were 
easily ]ja. doned to a j oung man. lie was better liked 
for being something of a rake; his prodigality and 
neglect of all prudent precautions, his rashness in every 
enterprise, his headlong career, which it was always be- 
lieved somethings might turn up to guide into a better 
development at the end, were proofs of the generosity 
and truth of a character concealing nothing. All this 
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Vas natural at five-and-twcnty. But at thirty-five, 
and still more at forty, the world gets weary of Charles 
Surface. His lightheartedness becomes^ want of feel- 
ing, — his rashness unmanly folly, — his shortcomings 
are everywhere judged by a different standard ; and 
the middle-aged man wliom neither regard for liis 
honour, his duty, nor his family, can curb and restrain, 
‘who takes his own way whoever suffers, and is continu- 
ally playing at the highest stakes for mere life, is deserted 
by public opinion, and can be defended by his friends 
with only faltering excuses. Shendan had been such a 
man in his youth. He had dared everything, and won 
much from fate. Without a penny to begin with, or 
any of that capital of industry, perseverance, and deter- 
mination which serves instead of money, ho got pos- 
session of and enjoyed all the luxuries of wealth. He 
did more thaii this ; ho became one of the leading names 
in England, foremost on imperial occasions, and known 
wherever news of England was prized or read ; and 
through all his earlier years the world had laughed at 
his shifts, his hairbreadth escapes, the careless pro- 
digality of nature, which made it certain that by a 
sudden and violent effort at the end ho could always 
make up for all deficiencies. It was a jeijt that 

Of w'it, of taste, of fancy, wx’ll debate, 

If yheridau for once be not too late.” 

And in the artificial world of the theatre, tlio recklessness 
of the man and all his eccentneities had something 
in them which suited that abode o^ strong contrasts 
and effects. But after a course of years the world 
began to get tired of always waiting for Sheridan, 
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always finding that ho had forgotten his word and his' 
appointments, and never read, much less answered, his 
letters. There .came a moment when everybody with 
one accord ceased and oven refused to bo amused by 
these eccentricities any longer, and found them to bo 
stale jests, insolences, and characterised by a selfish dis- 
regard of everybody’s comfort but his own. 

This natural protest no doubt was accompanied by a" 
gradual development of all that was most insupportable 
in Sheridan’s nature. The entire absence in him of the 
faculty of self-control grew with his advancing years ; but 
it was not till Providence had interposed and deprived 
him of the wife wlio, in her sweet imperfection, -had yet 
done much for him, that any serious change happened in 
his fortunes. Ho lost his father in 1788, very shortly 
after his groat triumph. There is no very evident sign 
that Thomas Sheridan ever changed his mind in respect 
to his sons, or ceased to prefer the prim and prudent 
diaries, who had bidden his brother not to ho so foolishly 
moved by thoughts of fame as to neglect the substantial 
advantages which office might ensure to him. But it^ 
was Richard who attended upon the old man’s deathbed, 
moved with an almost excessive filial devotion and regret, 
and buried hinj, and intended to place a fine inscription 
over him, written by no hand but that of Dr. Parr, 
the best of scholars. It was never done : but Charles 
Sheridan (who was present, however, neither at the sick- 
bed nor the grave) had already intimated the conviction 
of the family that in Dick’s case the will had to be taken 
for tlie deed. 'IJhis loss, however, was little to the 
gT’catcr blow which ho suffered a few years lator. Mrs. 
Sheridan is one of those characters who, without doing 
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Jinything to make themselves remarkable, yet leave a cer- 
tain fragrance behind them as of something fine, and 
tender, and delicate. The reader will ^remember the 
letter referred to in the first chapter, in which she re- 
counts her early troubles to her sympathising friend, a 
pretty and sentimental composition, with a touch of 
Et'Clina (who was the young lady’s contemporary) in its 
6onfidenccs, and still more of Lydia Languish, whoso pro- 
totype she might well have been. And there is a certain 
reflection of Lydia Languish throughout her life, softened 
by the cessation of sentimental dilemmas, but never with- 
out a turn for the romantic. That she \vas a good wife 
to Sheridan there seems little doubt: the accounts of the 
theatre kept in her handwriting, the long and careful 
extracts made and information prepared by her to help 
him — even the appeals to her on every side, from her 
father, anxious about the theatre and its business, up to 
Mr. Burke in the larger political sphere, all confident 
that she would bo able to do what nobody else could do, 
Ivcep Sheridan to an appointment— show what her office 
was between him and the world. Within doors, of all 
characters for the reckless wit to enact, he was the 
Falkland of his own drama, maddening a more hapless 
»T ulia, driving her a hundred times out of, patience and 
out of heart with innumerable suspicions, jealousies, 
harassments of every kind. And no man who lived 
the life he was living, with the most riotous company 
of the time, could bo a very good husband. He left 
her to go into society alone, in all her beauty and 
charm, — the St. Cecilia of many worshippers, — still ele- 
gant, lovely, and sentimental, an involuntary siren, 

• accustomed to homage, and perhaps liking it a little, as 
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most people, even the wisest, do. There could be no 
want of tenderness to her husband in the woman who 
wrote the letter of happy pride and adoration quoted in 
the last chapter ; and yet she was not herself untouched 
by scandal, and it was whispered that a young, hand- 
some, romantic Irishman, in all the glory of national 
enthusiasm and with the shadow of tragedy already 
upon him, had moved her heart. It is not necessary to 
enter into any such vague and shadowy tale. No per- 
manent alienation appeal's to have ever arisen between 
her and her husband, though there were many painful 
scenes, consequent upon the too finely -strung nerves, 
Avhich is often anotlier name for irritability and impati- 
ence, of both. Slieridan’s sister, who lived in his house 
for a sliort time after licr father’s death, gives us a most 
charming picture of this sweet and attractive woman. 

“ I have been here almost a week in perfect quiet. While 
there was company in the house 1 stayed in my room, and 
since my hrotlier’a leaving us for Margate I have sale at 
times with Mrs. Sheridan, who is kind and considerate, so 
that I liave entire libcu-ty. Her poor sister’s children are alj 
with her. TJie girl gives her constant employment, and 
seems to profit hy being under so good au instructor. Their 
father was here for some days, but I did not see him. Last 
night Mrs. S. showed me a picture of Mrs. Tickell, which she 
wears round her neck. . . . Dick is still in town, and we do 
not expect him for some time. Mrs. Sheridan seems now 
quite reconciled to those little absences which she knows are 
unavoidable. I never saw any one so constant in enqdoying 
every moment of her lime, and to that I attribute, in a great 
measure, the recovery of lier health and spirits. The educa- 
tion of her niece, her music, books, and work, occupy every 
luoJiieril (jf the day. After dinner the children, wjio call her 
inaiuma-aiuit spend some time with us, and her manner to 
them is truly delightful.” 
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Mrs. Tickell was Mrs. Sheridan's yohnger sister, and 
died just a year before her. In the meantime she had 
taken immediate charge of Tickell’s motherless children, 
and the pretty “ copy of verses ” which she dedicated to 
her sister’s memory embellishes and throws light upon 
her own. 

“ The hours, the days pass on ; sweet spring returns, 

And whispers comfort to the heart that mourns 
But not to mine, whose dear and clierished grief 
Asks for indulgence, but ne’er hopes relief. 

For oh, can changing seasons e’er restore 
The lov’d companion I must still deplore ; 

Shall all the wisdom of the world combined 
Erase tliy image, Mary, from my mind, 

Or bid me hope from others to receive 
The fond ulfectiou thou alone conld’st giv(‘. 

Ah no, my best belov’d, thou still shalt be 
^ly friend, my sister, all the world to me. 


“ Ob, if the soul released from mortal cares 
Yiewa tlic sad scene, the voice of mourning hears, 
I’lieii, dearest .saint, diJ’.st thou tliy lieavnii forego, 
Lingering on earth, in pity to oiir woe, 

’Twas tliy kind inlluence soothed our minds to peace. 
And bade our vain and selti.'^h iniirninr.s cease. 

’Twas tby soft smile that gave the worsjiipped clay 
Of thy bright essence one celestial ray, 

Making e’en death so beautiful, that we 
Gazing on it, forgot our misery. 

Then — pleasing thought I ere to the realms of light 
Thy frauchiaed spirit look its happy flight, 

"With fond regard perhaps thou saw’st me bend 
O’er the cold relics of my heart’s best friend ; 

And heard’st me swear while her dcur hand I prest, 
And' tears of agony bedew’d my breast, 

For her lov’d sake to act the mother’s part, 
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And take her darling infants to my heart, 

With tenderest care their youthful minds improve, 

And guard her treasure with protecting love ; 

Once more look down, blest creature, and behold 
These arms the precious innocents enfold. 

Assist my ening nature to fulfil 
The sacred trust and ward off everv ill ; 

And oh ! let her who is my dearest cai e. 

Thy blest regard and heavenly influence share. 

Teach me to form her pure and artless mind, 

^ Like thiije, as true, as innocent, as kind, 

That when some future day my hopes shall bless, 

And every voice her virtue shall express. 

When my fond heart delighted liears her praise, 

As with unconscious lovediiiess she strays. 

Such, let me say with tears of joy the while, 

Such was the softness of my Mary’s smile. 

Such was her youth, so blitlu^, so rosy-sweet, 

And such luir mind iin 2 )ractised in deceit, 

Witli artless elotpience, unstudied grace, 

Thus did she gain in every lieart a place. 

Then while the dear remembrance I behold, 

Time shall steal on, nor tell mo I am old. 

Till nature wearied, each fond duty o’er, 

1 join my angel friend to part no more !” 

There is something extremely sweet and touching in 
these lines, with their faded elegance, their pretty senti- 
ment, the touch of the rococo in them Avhich has now 
recovered poinilar favour, something between poetry and 
embroidery, and the most tender feminine feeling. All 
sorts of pretty things were said of 'this gentle woman in 
her day. Jackson of Exeter, the musician, who liad some 
IDrofessional cngagcmcntswithhcr father, and accompanied 
her often in her songs, said that “ to see her as she stood, 
singing beside him at the pianoforte, was like looking 
into the face of an angel.” Another still higher authority, 
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the Bishop of Norwich, described her as “the connecting 
link between woman and angel” To Wilkes, the coarse 
and wild yet woman- loving demagogue, she was “the 
’ most modest flower he had ever scon.” Sir Joshua 
painted her as St. Cecilia, and this was the flattering 
name by which she was known. Her letters, with a 
good deal of haste, and the faintest note of flippancy in 
tiicm, are pretty too, full of news and society, and the 
card- tables at which she lost her money, and the children 
in whom her real heart was centred. The romantic girl 
liad grown into a woman, not lofty or great, but sweet 
and clover, and silly and generous, a fascinating creature. 
Moore describes with a comical high-flown incongruity 
which reminds us of Mr. Micawber, her various qualities, 
the intellect which could appreciate the talents of her 
husband, the feminine sensibility that could passion- 
ately feel his success. “ Mrs. Sheridan may well take 
her place beside these Eoman wives,” he says; “not 
only did Calpurnia sympathise with the glory of her 
husband abroad, but she could also, like Mrs. Sheridan, 
qdd a charm to his talents at home by setting his verses to 
nmsh and singing them to her harp.” Poor Siren, she 
had her triumphs, but she had her troubles also, many 
and sore. In Professor Smyth’s little bopk there is an 
account of a scene winch, though it happened after her 
death, throws some light upon one side of her troubled 
existence. Smyth had been engaged as tutor to Tom 
aft^r his mother’s death, and this was one of the iiiter- 
hwonccs which ho had to submit to. Sheridan had been 
paying a hurried visit to the house at Winstead in which 
Tom and his tutor lived : 
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It was a severe frost, and had heeu long, when he caW 
one evening to dine, fiftor liis usual niamier, on a boiled 
chicken, at 7, 8, or 0 o’clock, just as it happened, ainl haJ 
hardly drunk his claret, and got the room filled with wax lights, 
without which he could not exist, when he sent for me ; and, 
lo and behold, the business was that he was miseralde. on 
account of Tom’s being on the ice, that he would certainly bi; 
drowned, etc., and that he begged it of me as the greatest 
favour I could do him in some way or other to prevent ^t. 
I expostulated with him — that T skated myself — that I haTl 
a servant with a rope and ladder at the bank — that the ice 
would now bear a waggon, etc. etc. ; and at last, seedng me 
grow half angry at his unreasonableness, he acquiesced in 
what I said, and calling his carriage, as he must be at Drury 
Lane that night he said, (it was then eleven and ho was nine 
miles off), he withdrew. In about half an hour aflerwarils, 
as I was going to bed, T heard a violent ringing at the gate ; 
I was w'anted ; and sure enough what should I see, glaring 
through the bars, and outshining the lamps of the carriage, 
but the fine eyes of Shmidan. ‘ Now do not laugh at mo, 
Smyth,’ he said, ‘ but I cannot rest or think of anything but 
this d — d ice and this skating, and you must promise me 
there shall be no more of it.* I sjiid what may be suj)posed ; 
and in short was at last obliged to thrust my hand through 
the bars, w’hich he shook violently, in token that his wishes 
should be obeyed. ‘ Never was such a uonscnsical person as 
this father of yours,’ said 1 to I’cmi. There was no ditiiculfy 
ill coming to a common vote on that point ; and so, after 
spending nearly an hour abusing him, half laughing and 
half crying, foii I was as fond of skating as my pupil could 
be, lauieiitiug our unhappy fate, Ave went to hed. We sent 
up vailous petitions uud remonstrances Avhile the frost lastc<l, 
but all in vain. ‘ Have a glass caso^ constructed for yfuir s(ai 
at once,’ said Mr. Grey to him — an observation which ^Pom 
used to ipiote to me with particular approbation and didiglit. 
I talked ovm* the subject of Mr. Sheridan and his idle ner- 
vousness with Mrs. Canning, Avho lived at the cud of the 
village. She told me that nothing could he done — that lie 
would tea‘e and irritate Mrs. Sheridan in this manner till slie 
was ready to dash her head against the wall, being of the 
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• same tcmperameTit of genius an her liiisband : that she had 
seen her burst into tears and leave the room ; then tlie scene 
clumged, and the wall seemed full as likely to receive liis 
liead in turn. The folly, however, Mrs. Canning said, was 
not merely once and away, but was too often repeated ; and 
^Irs. Canning used sometimes, as she told me, to be not a 
little thankful that she was herself of a more ordinary clay, 
and that the gods, as in the case of Audrey, had not made 
her poetical.” 

Tin's perhaps is the least comprehensible part of Sheri- 
dan’s character. The combination of this self-tornicntor, 
endowed with a faculty for extracting annoyance and 
trouble out of every new turn in his circninstanccs, 
and pcrscc\iting those who were deai'cst to him by his 
caprices, with the reckless and careless man of pleasure, 
is curious, and difficult to realise. 

Mrs. Sheridan died in 170*2. She had been taken to 
llristol, in hopes tliat the change of air would do her 
good. lint her time had come, and there was no liopc 
for her. Her husband attended her with all the tender- 
ness and anxiety which a man, no doubt remorseful, 
always inipressioiial)le, and ready to he moved by the 
sight, which was intolerahlo to him, of suHcring — might 
1)0 supposed to feel, w^atching over her with the pro- 
foundcst devotion. “lie cannot bear to think her in 
danger,” writes a sympathetic friend, “or that anyone 
else slioiild ] though he is as attentive and w'atchfiil as if 
he expected every moment to be her last. It is impos- 
sible for any man to behave with greater tenderness or 
to feel more on such an occasion.” Ho was at her bed- 
side night and day, “ and never left her one moment that 
could lit) avoided.” The crisis w’iis one in which with 
liis readiness of emotion, and quick and sure response to 
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all that touched him, ho was sure to appear well. Mooro 
found, among the mass of documents through which ho 
had to pick his way, a scrap of paper evidently belong- 
ing to this period, which gives strange expression to that 
realistic and materialistic horror of death as death, which 
was one of the features of the time. “ The loss of the 
breath from a beloved object long suffering in pain an(L 
certainty to die, is not so great a privation as the last 
loss of her beautiful remains if they remain so. The 
victory of the grave is sharper than the sting of death.” 
There is something in this sentiment which makes us 
shudder. That crowning pang of separation, — 

“Our lives have iallen so far aj)aii 
We cannot hear each otluT speak,” — 

docs not strike this mourner. The contact of the 
body and decay, the loss of “the beautiful remains,” is 
what moves him. It is like a child’s primitive horror 
of the black and the deep hole. In his own dying 
hour an awe unspeakable stole over his face when ho was 
informed that a clergyman had been sent for. These 
were things to bo held at arm’s length ; when he was 
compulsorily brought in contact with them, the terror 
was almost greater than the anguish. 

The Ijinlcy ifamily had suffered terribly in these 
years, one following another to the grave. There is a 
most touching description of the father given by the 
actress Mrs. Crouch, which goes direct to the heart — 

“Alter Miss Marion Linley died, it was nudaiicholy for 
her to sing to Mr. Linley, whose teans continually fell on the 
key.s as Iio accompanied her ; aiul if in the course of her pro- 
fossion sin* was obliged to ])ractise a song which he had been 
accustomed to hear his lost diiighter sing, the similarity of 
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• their manner and voices, which lie had once reniiirhi‘d with 
jileasnre, then aflecttjd him to such a degree that lie was ire- 
qnently forced to quit his instrument and walk ahont the room 
to recover liis composure.” 

After his wife’s death, Sheridan’s life assumed anotlicr 
phase. Ho had no longer the anchor, such as it was, 
^hich steadied him — not even the tug of remorse to 
*l)ring him home to a house where there was now no 
one waiting for him. AVo are indebted to Professor 
Smyth’s narrative for a very graphic description of this 
jiortion of Sheridan’s life. In the very formation of 
their connection, tlie peculiarities of his future enifdoyer 
wore at once made known to liim. It was ajipoiiitcd 
that lie should meet Shciidan at dinner in town to 
conclude the arrangement about the tutorship, and to 
Ivcop this appointment ho came up specially from the 
country. The dinner hour was seven, but at nine Smyth 
and the friend who was to introduce him ate their cold 
meal without Shei’idan, who then sent to say that lie 
liad been detained at the House, but woidd sup with 
,thcm at midnight at the St. Alban’s Tavern, whither 
they resorted with precisely the same result. Next day, 
however, the meeting did take place, and the ruflled soul 
of the young scholar, who had been extroiucly indignant 
to find himself thus treated, was soothed in a few minutes 
by the engaging manner and delightful speech of his patron. 
It was at Isleworth, Sheridan’s country house, that they 
met, where very lately Madame de (lenlis, that inte- 
resting and sentimental refugee, with lier lovely daughter 
lAimcla, the beautiful young creature u'l^om Mrs. Sheridan 
had bidden Lord Edward Fitzgerald to marry when she 
died, had paid him a visit- The house was <lirty and 
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desolate, tlic young observer thought, but the master of ' 
it the most captivating of men. llis brilliant and ex- 
pressive eyes, a certain modesty in his manner, for wliich 
the young Don was not prepared, struck Smyth above all : 
and ho in his turn pleased the nervous and troubled 
father, who would have kept 3 'oung Tom in a glass case 
had ho dared. Afterwards aiiotlicr house was taken iA 
Waiistead, in order that Sheridan’s baby daughter might’ 
1)0 placed under the cliargo of Mrs. Canning, tlio lady 
who had nursed Mrs. Sheridan and loved lier, and who 
lived in this village ; and here the boy and his tutor were 
sent. But a very short time after another Idow fell upon 
Sheridan in the person of tliis child, whom Professor 
Smyth describes as the loveliest child he ever saw — an 
cxcc])tional creature, whom Sheridan made a little goddess 
of, worshipping her Avith every baby rite that could bo 
thought of. One night tlie house had awoke to unwonted 
merriment; a largo childish party fill (;d the rooms, and 
dancing W'as going on merrily, Avhen Mrs. (canning sud- 
denly flung open the door, ciying out, “ The child, the 
child is dying 1” Sheridan’s grief was intense and over-, 
whelming : it Avas piteous to hear his moans during the 
terrible night that folloAved. His warm-hearted emotional 
l)eing, horrified and panic-stricken by the approach of 
death, was once more altogether overwhelmed. The 
cruel climax of 1)1oav after blow crushed him to the earth. 

During this time his parliamentary life Avas going on 
Avith interruptions, sometimes brightening into flashes of 
his pristine bi*illiancy. But at this moment there Averc 
other tioubles besides those of his home and heart, to 
make his rttendance irregular and AvithdraAV his4h oughts 
from public affairs. Hoav the theatre had been going on , 
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' all this time it is difficult to make out. Wo aro told of 
endless embarrassments, difficulties, and trouble, of a 
treasury emptied wantonly, and actors left without their 
pay, — of pieces which failed and audiences which dimin- 
ished. But, on the other hand, we arc informed that the 
prosperity of J)mry Lane never was greater than during 
Xhis period, while the old theatre lasted; and, as it was 

* the only source from which Sheridan drew his income, it 
is very evident that, notwithstanding all irregularities, 
broken promises, crowds of duns, and genei al mismanage- 
ment, there was an unfailing fountain of money to be 
drawn upon. The whole story is confused. We are 
sometimes told that ho was Iiimself the manager, and it 
is certain that now and then he stooped even so far as 
to arrange a pantomime ; while at the same time we 
find the theatre under the management of King at one 
time, of Kemble at another, men much better qualified 
than Sheridan. The more fact indeed that the Kemble 
family was at that time on the boards of Di'iiiy Lane 
would seem a sufllcient proof of tlie success of tlie tlieatrc; 
but the continually recurring discovery that the pro- 
pjietor’s pressing necessities had cleared the treasury 
altogether was little likely to keep the troupe together 
or inspire its efibrts. When any influential member of the 
com[)any became unmaimgeable on this score, Sheridan’s 
persuasive talent was called in to make all right. Once, 
wo aro told, klrs. Siddons, who had declared that she 
would not act until her salary was paid, who had resisted 
successively the eloquent appeals of her colleagues and 
the despair of the manager, and was calmly sewing 
at honip after the curtain had riscTi for the piece in 
which she was expected to perform, yielded help- 
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lessly when Sheridan himself, all suave and irresistible, 
came on the scone, and suffered herself to bo driven 
to the theatre like a lamb. On another occasion it 
was Kemble that rebelled. We are tempted to quote, 
for its extremely ludicrous character, this droll little 
scene. Sheridan had come in accidentally to join the 
])arty in the green room after the performance, and* 
taking his scat at the table, made as usual a cheerful 
bcgiiining of conversation. Kemble, however, would 
make no reidy. 

“The great actor now looked unutlerahle tilings, and 
occasionally emitted a liiunming sound like that of a bee, and 
groaned in spirit inwardly. A considerable time elapsed, and 
freipient repetitions of the sound, when at length, like a pillar 
of state, up rose Kemble, an<l in these words addressed the 
astonished proprietor : * I am an Eaglk, whose wings have 
been bound down by frosts and snows, but now I shake my 
]»inions and ch'avc into the genial air into which I was 
born ! ’ lie then deliberately resumed his seat, as if lie had 
relieved himself from uiisupportahle thraldom.” 

Undaunted by tin’s solemn address, Sheridan drew 
his chair closer, and at the end of the prolonged sitting 
left the place, not too steadily it is to be feared, arm 
in arm with the exasperated eagle, whom he had 
made as mild as any mouse. Ho did many feats of the 
same kind. Once, the bankers having sternly resisted 
all blandislnnents of manager, treasurer, all the staff of 
the theatre, Sheridan ^vent in gaily to the charge, and 
returned in a few minutes beaming and successful, with 
the money they wanted When he chose, nobody could 
stand against him. 

Poor I^lr. Smyth had a terrible life of it with this 
disorderly patron. His letters wore neglected, his ap- 
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pointments broken, his salary left unpaid. Once his 
pupil Tom was sent for in hot haste to meet his father 
at a certain roadside inn, and there waited for days if not 
weeks in vain expectation of his errant parent, leaving the 
unfortunate preceptor a prey to all kinds of anxiety. 
Another time the long-suffering Smyth was left at Bognor 
Vith an old servant, Martha, without money, or occupa- 
' tion, waiting for a summons to London which never 
came ; and, unable at last to live any longer on credit, 
after letters innumerable of entreaty, protestation, and 
wrath, went up to London full of fury, determined to 
endure no more ; but was met by Sheridan with such 
cordial pleasure, surprise that he had not come sooner, 
and satisfaction with his appearance now, since Tom was 
getting into all sorts of mischief — that the angry tutor 
was entirely vampiishcd, and remorseful when lie thought 
of tlio furious letter ho had sent to this kind friend. 
What followed is worth quoting. 

“ ^ 1 wrote you a letter lately,^ I said ; ^ it was an angry 
one. You will be so good as to think no more of it.’ ‘ Oli, 
ce -taiiily not, niy dear Smyth,’ he said, ‘ I sh.'ill never think 
of what you have said in it, he assured ; ’ and, ])utting his 
hand in his poeket, *here it is,’ he said, olforing it to me. I 
was glad enough to get hold of it, but looking at it as I was 
about to tljrow it into tlie fire, lo, and behold, I saw that it 
had never been opened ! ” 

Such exasperating yet ludicrous incidents were now 
commonplaces of Sheridan’s life. “Intercourse with 
him,” says Professor Smyth in a harslicr mood, moved 
hy some sting of bitter recollection,^ “was one eternal 
insult, mortification, and disappointment.” 'I’licrc was a 
bag on his table into which all letters were stuffed indis- 
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criminately, and in which, when it was turned out, an ' 
astonished applicant for debt or favour might see a 
succession of his own letters as he sent them, with not 
one seal broken ; but to lessen the mortification would 
find also letters enclosing money sent in answer to Sheri- 
dan’s own urgent applications, turned out in the same 
condition, having been stuffed with the rest into that 
hopeless waste heap. Wlien Professor Smyth appealed ' 
to Sheridan’s old servant to know if nothing could be 
done to remedy this, Edwards told him a piteous story 
of how he had found Mr. Sheridan’s window, whicli 
rattled, wedged up with bank-notes, which the muddled 
reveller, returning late at night, had stuflcd into the 
gaping sash, out of liis pocket. The story altogether 
is laughable and pitiful, a tragic comedy of the most 
woeful fooling. Ifo had no longer youth enough to 
warrant an easy laugh, his reputation was going fi’oiii 
him. He was harassed by endless o’oditors and duns, 
not able to stir out of his house without encounter- 
ing two or three waiting to waylay him. The. first 
of these, if he caught Sheridan at a moment wIk’ii « 
his pocket had just been replenished, would get the 
amount of his bill in full, Avhatevcr the others rnigiit 
have to say. The stories are endless which deal with 
these embarrassments, and the shifts and devices of 
the struggling man were endless also. They are very 
ridiculous to hear of, but how humiliating, miserable, 
and sickening to the heart and mind all these repetitions 
must have been ! And then to make everything worse 
the poor old theatre fell to pieces, and the taste of 
the day demanded a costly and luxurious now building, 
according to improved fashions. The money to do this 
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was raised l)y the manufacture of ne^y shares, in wliich 
there was no difficulty — but which naturally restricted 
the after profits of the original proj^rictors. And what 
was still inoro serious, the intciwal occupied in the 
rcl)iiilding — during which time their profits may ho said 
to have ceased altogether — and the excess of the cost 
over the estimate, made an enormous dilfcrence to men 
who had no reserve to fall back upon. The company 
in the meantime pla3^ed in a small theatre at a great 
expense, and Sheridan, profuse and lavish, unable to 
retrench, not wise enough even to attempt retrenchment, 
got d(ieper and deeper into debt and embarrassment. 

Besides all these misadventures a now and malign 
influence now got possession of him. He had been pre- 
Rontcid to the young Prince of Wales, at a time when that 
illustrious personage was still little more than a boy, and 
full, it was believed, of promise and hopefulness; and had 
gradually grown to be one of the most intimate habitues 
of his society, a devoted retainer, adviser, and defender, 
holding by him in all circumstances, and sharing the 
•irre];ularitics of his life, and the horseplay of his amuse- 
ments. The Octofjenarian, from whose rather foolish 
hook wc have occasionally quoted, givi!*/. a tissue of 
absurd stories, professedly licard fi*om Sheridan’s own 
lips, ill w’'hich tlic adventures of a night are rocor<led, 
and the hcir-a])parcnt is represented to us in comt)auy 
witli two statesmen, as all but locked u}) for the night at 
a i)olico station. Whether this was true or not, it is 
certain that the glamour which there is in the rank of a 
royal personage, that dazzlemcnt wdiicli.so few can resist, 
fell upon Sheridan. His action as the adviser and repre- 
sentative in Parliament of this unillustrious Prince was 
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dignified and sensible, but the orgies of Carlton House 
were unfortunately too much in Sheridan’s way to be 
restrained or discountenanced by liiin, and so much hope 
and possibility as remained in his life was lost in the 
vulgar dissipations of this depraved secondary court, and 
in the poor vanity of becoming boon companion and 
buffoon to that first gentleman in Europe, wliose florid 
and padded comeliness was the admiration of liis day. 
It was a pool* end for the gi'cat dramatist, avIio has kept 
thousands of his countryfolk in genial, not uninnocent 
amusement for the last century, and for the great orator 
whose eloquence had disturbed the judgment of the 
most august of legislative assemblies, and shaken even 
the convictions of the hottest partisans ; but it was an 
end to which he had been for some time tending, and 
which perhaps the loss of his wife had made one way or 
other inevitable. 

In tlic meantime several events occurred which may 
fill up this division of the life of the man as apart from 
that of the politician and orator. In 1794 the new 
theatre was finislied, and Sheridan sketched out for the* 
opening a sort of extravaganza called The Glorious First 
of June, whit^h was apparently in celebration of the 
naval victory of Lord Howe. The dialogue was not his, 
but merely the construction and arrangement, and in 
emulation of Tillniry and the feats of Mr. PufF, a grand 
sea-fight, with finale of a lovers’ meeting to the triumphant 
sounds of “ Rule Lritannia,” was introduced. The two 
pasteboard fleets rehearsed their manmuvres under the 
eye of the Duke of Clarence, and it is to be supposed that 
the spectacle had a triumphant success. A year or two 
later a less agreeable incident occurred in the history of 
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"Drury Lane. Either deceived by the many who were 
ready to stake their credit upon the authenticity of the 
Ireland forgeries — then given forth as a discovery of 
'precious relics of Shakespeare, including among them a 
completed and unpublished play — or deceived in his own 
person on the subject, one on which he was not learned, 
Sheridan accepted for the theatre this play, called For- 
flfjfini, and produced it with much pomp and magnificence. 
The audience was a crowded and critical one, and the 
public mind was so strongly roused l)y tlic question, that 
no doubt there was some factious feeling in the prompt and 
iinniistakable rejection of the false Sliakcspeare, to which 
Kemble by his careless acting is said to have contributed. 
He had never believed in the discovery, and might be 
irritated that the decision had ]>ccn made without con- 
sulting him. Dr. Parr, however, for whom Sheridan 
iiad a great respect, and with whom he kept up friendly 
relations all his life, was one of those who had headed 
the blunder, receiving the forgeries reverentially as pure 
Shakespeare ; and it was natural enough that Sheridan’s 
iudgnient should have been influenced by a man whom 
he must have felt a much better authority on the question 
than himself. For he was no student of Shf-kespeare, and 
his prevailing recklessness was more than enough to 
counterbalance the keen critical instinct which produced 
tlic OrUic. In all likelihood he never investigated the 
question at all, but calculated on a temporary theatrical 
success, without other results. “Sheridan was never 
known to offer his opinion on the matter until after its 
representation on the stage ; he left thc^ public to decide 
on its merits,” says one of his biographers : but the 
incident is not an agreeable one. 
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It was less his fault than that of his public, perhaps, that 
the stage, shortly after recovering from the salutary influ- 
ence of the Critic^ dropped again into bathos and the fals( 
heroic. “ Kotzebue and German sausages are the order ol 
the day,” Sheridan himself is reported to have said when, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he produced the Stranger, 
that cidmination of the sentimental commonjflace. Evely- 
body will remember Thackeray^s delightful banter of this 
wonderful production, which has, however, situations so 
skilfully prepared and opportunities so great for a clevci 
actress, that it has continued to find a place in the reper 
tory of most theatres, and is still to be heard of as the 
show-piece of a Avandcring comi>any, as well as now and 
then on the most ambitious boards, its dubious moral and 
un-English denouement notwithstanding. With Mrs. Sid 
dons as Mrs. lluller, it may be imagined that the real 
pathos involved in the story would have full expression. 

The success of the Stranger impelled Sheridan to 
another adaptation of a similar kind, in the tragedy of 
PimrrOy wdiich he altered and decorated so much, it is 
said, as to make it almost his own. The bombast an|I 
claptrap of this production make us regret to associate it 
with his name, but here also the dramatic construction 
was good enough and the situations so striking as to rivet 
the attention of the audience, while the high-flown magni- 
ficence of the sentiments was such as always delights the 
multitude. Wlnm something was said to Pitt, between 
wliom and Slieridan a gradually increasing enmity liiid 
grown, about the new drama, the minister answered, “If 
you mean what j^iheridan wrote, there is nothing now in 
it. 1 have heard it all long ago in his speeches on 
Hastings’ trial.” It i*’- undeniable that there is a good 
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^al of trutK in this, and that Kolla^s grand patriotic 
tirade which used to bo in all school reading-books, as a 
lesson in elocution, bears a strong resemblance to many 
*])assages in Sheridan’s speeches. All this helped its 
popularity. Grand addresses in favour of pati’iotism are 
always delightful to the galleries, and have at all times 
a charm for tlio general imagination : l>ut in those days 
^then there was actual fighting going on, and Fiance, who 
had constituted herself the pedagogue of the world, to 
!cach the nations the alphabet of freedom, was sui^posed 
1 0 threaten and endanger England with her ti(iry teaching, 
it may 1)C sup])OSC(l to what a height of enthusiasm these 
exhortations would raise tlic audiemcc. “They follow 
ail adventurer whom they fear, and obey a iiowcr which 
I hey hate; we revere a monarch whom we love, a God 
whom wo adore. They boast they come but to improve 
our State, enlarge our tliouglits, and free us from the 
yoke of error ! Yes I they will give enlightened freedom 
to our miiid.s, who arc tlicmselves the slaves of passion, 
avarice, and pride ! ” Wlicthcr it were umler RobespieiTC 

Bonaparte, the common pcojile in England scorned 
and feared tlie heated neighbour-nation which thought 
entitled to dictate to the world ; uiul, no doubt the 
popular mind made a rapid adaptation of these heroic 
\>hrascs. 

It had been liard to move the author to complete the 
CrHir.: and the reader will remember the trick of Linlcy 
and his coadjutors in those cai'ly days when thii d('hiys 
and evasions of tlic gay young man wore an excellent 
jest, and their certainty of being able to put all right 
when they could lock him in with his worlc, had something 
triumphant in it. But all that v as over now ; old Linlcy 
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was dead, and a new generation who had no worship idt 
Sheridan, and a very clear apprehension of the everlasting 
confusion proiliiccd l)y his disorderly ways, had taken the 
place of the light-hearted actors of old. But notwith- 
standing the awe-inspiring presence of Mrs. Siddons, and 
the importance of her brother, the astounding fact that 
when the curtain fell upon the fourth act of Pkarro^ these 
theatrical potentates had not yet seen their parts for th& 
fifth, which they had to study in the interval, is vouched 
for by various witnesses. It is hard to imagine the state 
of the actors’ minds, the terrible anxiety of the manager 
In sucli an extraordinar)^ dilemma, and still more hard to 
realise the hopeless confusion in the mind of the man who 
knew all that was being risked by such a piece of folly, 
and yet could not nerve himself to the work till the last 
moment. Ho was drifting on the rapids by this time; 
and going headlong to ruin, heedless of everything, name 
and fame, credit and fortune, the good opinion of his 
friends, the support of the ]mblic, all except the indul- 
gence of the whim of the moment, or of the habit wdiich 
was loading him to destruction. ^ 

He took another step about the same time which 
miglit perhapj? have rcdeemcil liim had it been more 
w'iscly set about. Ho had met one evening, so the 
story goes, among other more important, and let us 
hope more well-bred people, a foolish, pretty girl, wlio 
cither out of llip])ant dislike to his looks, or that very 
transparent ayacerie by which foolish men are some- 
times attracted in the lower ranks of life, regarded him 
with exclamations of “fright ! horrid creature !” and the 
like, some^ihing in the style not of Evelina, but of Miss 
Burney’s vulgar personagps. lie was by this time forty- 
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but ready enough still to take up any such 
challenge, and either he was piqued into making so 
frank a critic cliango her opinions, or tlie prettiness and 
-foolishness of the girl amused and pleased him. He set 
to work at once to make her aware that a man of middle- 
age and unhandsome aspect may yet outdo the youngest 
aiul most attractive, and no very great time elapsed 
before he was completely successful. The lady’s fatlier 
was little pleased with the match, lie was a clergyman, 
Mio Dean of Winchester, and might well have been indis- 
posed to give his daughter and her five thousand pounds 
to a man with such a reputation. He made his consent 
conditional on the settling of fifteen thousand pounds, in 
addition to her own little fortune, upon licr. Sheridan 
bad always been great in financial surprises, and to the 
astonishment of the dean, the fifteen thousand was soon 
forthcoming. He got it this time hy new shares of the 
theatre, thus diminishing his receipts always a little 
and a little more. A small estate, Polcsden, in Surrey, 
was houglit with the money, and for a time all was 
gaiety and plcasui'c. It was in order to tell him of 
this marriage that Slicridaii sent for his son, from his 
tutor and his lessons, on the occasion already referred to, 
to meet him at Ciiildford at an inn of which he hail for- 
gotten the name. Four or five days after, the anxious 
tutor received a letter from Tom. “ My father 1 have 
never seen,” wrote the lad, “ and all that I can liear of 
him is that instead of dining with me on AVeduesday 
hist, he passed through Guildford on his way to town 
with four horses and lam})s, about twelve.” Like father 
like son, tlie youth had remained tlifire, though with 
only a few shillings in his pockets : but at tlie cud was 
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so ‘‘bored and wearied out” that he would have been 
glad to return even to his books. Finally, ho was sent 
for to London and informed of the mystery. His letter 
to Smyth disclosing this is so characteristic that it is" 
worth quoting : — 

“ It 13 not I that am to be married, nor you. Set your 
lieart at rest : it is my father himself; th(3 lady a Jlfiss Ogfo, 
who lives at AYiiichcster ; and that is the history of tliA 
(jiiildfur<l business. About my o\\ n age — better me to marry 
her, you will say. I am not of that opinion. My father 
talked to me two hours last night, and made out to me 
that it was the most sensible thing he eoiihl do. Was lujt 
diis very clever of him ? Well, my <loar Mr. S., you should 
have been tutor to him, you see. I am iucompaiubly the 
most rational of the two.” 

Moore doscrilies the irmnediato result of the new mar- 
liagc as a renewal of Sheridan’s youth. “It is said by 
those wdio wore in habits of intimacy with him at this 
jicriod that they had seldom seen his spirits in a state of 
more buoyant vivacity,” and there was porliaps a possi- 
liility that the now event miglit luivc provcal a turning 
])oint It is unfair to blame the foolisli girl, wlio had no, 
idea wliat the dangers Avere which slie liad so rashly 
undertaken deal Avith, that she did not rciclaim or 
deliver Sheridan. To do this was beyond lior power 
it was beyond liis own. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DECADENCE. 

Sheridan’s parliamcntaiy career was lon^, and lie took 
an important i)artin inucliof the business of tlie country; 
but be never struck again tlio same high note as that 
with which lie electrified the House on the ({ucstion of 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. His speech in 
answer to Lord Mornington’s denunciation of the revo- 
lution ill France, pcrJiaps liis next most imjioriant ellort, 
M as eloquent and striking, but it had not the glow and 
glitter of the great oration under which the Commons of 
England held their breath. TJie French Revolution by 
*this time liad ceased to be the ])opular and s]>lcndid out- 
l)urst of freedom which it ha<l at first apiicared. Opinions 
were now violently divided. The recent atrocities in 
France had scared England ; and all the moving subjects 
M'hich had inspired Sheridan before, the pictures of inno- 
cence outraged and the defenceless slaughtered, were now 
in the hands of his political opponents. He selected skil- 
fully, however, the points which he could most effectively 
turn against them, and seizing upon Lord Momington’s 
description of the sacrifices by which tVench patriotism 
was compelled to prove itself, the compulsory loans and 
N 
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services, the privations and poverty ainicl which thfe 
leaders of the revolution were struggling, drew an effective 
picture of the very different state of affairs in England, 
which throws a curious light upon the political condition ' 
of the time. Sheridan’s party had suffered many losses 
and defections. A ])ecr in those days or a wealthy 
landed gentleman, had need to he enlightened and stroitg- 
minded indeed, if not almost fanatical in opinion, to 
continue cordially on the side of those who were con- 
fiscating and murdering his equals on the other side of 
the Channel, and who had made the very order to which 
he belonged an offence against the State. The Whig 
nobility w'ore no more stoical or heroic than other men, 
and the publication of Burke’s Itcjlerlions and his impas- 
sioned testimony against the uncontrollable tendencies 
of the revolution had moved them profoundly oven before 
tlie course of events i>rovcd his prophecies true. To 
make the conversion of these important adherents more 
casj^, Pitt, on the other hand, held out his arms to them, 
and, as the fashion of the time w^as, ])osts and sinecures 
of all kinds rained upon the new converts. Slieridan^ 
wdth instinctive perception of the mode of attack w'hicli 
suited his powers best, seized ui)on this with something 
of the same fervour as that with w^hich, though in no 
way particularly interested in India, he had seized upon 
the story of the injured Begums jind cruel English con- 
querors in the East It w^as altogether the other side of 
the argument, yet the inspiration of the orator w'as the 
same. It was now the despoilers wdio w^erc his clients : 
but their work of destruction had not been to their own 
pi ofit They were sufferers not gainers. No rich posts nor 
ludden treasures were reserved by them for themselves, 
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and tho contrast between the advantages reaped by so 
many Englishmen arrayed against them, and the sacrifices 
^and privations of the French patriots, was perfect. 
Sheridan took np the subject with all the greater wealth 
and energy of indignant conviction that ho himself had 
never reaped any substantial advantage from the occa- 
sional elevation of his o^vn party. He had carried no 
spoils with him out of office ; he had not made hay while 
the sun shone. If anybody had a right to bo called a 
disinterested politician he had, in this sense at least. 
His interest in tho subjects which he treated might bo 
more a party interest than any real devotion to the cause 
of freedom and humanity; but his hands were clean from 
oribc or pecuniary inducement ; and his fervour, if per- 
haps churned up a little by party motives, was never 
ungenerous. The indignant bitterness with which ho 
and tho small pai’ty who adhered to Fox regarded tho 
desertion of so many of their supporters, gave force to 
the reply with which he met Lord Momington’s unlucky 
description of the French efforts. On no other point 
tf)uld tho comparison have been so completely in favour 
of the revolutionary. Sheridan takes the account of 
their [irivations triumphantly out of tho hand of tho 
narrator. Far different indeed, ho cries feconifully, is 
tlio position of the rival statesmen and officials in Eng- 
land. He can imagine the address made to them “by 
our prudent minister ” in words like tho following, words 
which burn and sting with all the fire of satire — 

“ Do I demand of you wealthy citizens (it is Pitt who is 
^‘‘upposed to be the speaker) to lend your hoards to Govern- 
ment without interest ? On the contrary, wdien I shall come 
to propose a loan, there is not a man of you to whom I shall 
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not hold out at least a job in every part of the subscription, 
and a usurious profit iipiui every pound you devote to the neces- 
sities of your coimtry. Do I demand of you, my fellow-place- 
men and brother-pensioners, that you should sacrifice any part^ 
of your stipends to the public exigency 1 On the contrary, 
am I not daily insuring your emoluiiicnis, and your number,^ 
in j)roi)ortion as the country becomes unable to provide for 
you ? Do I require of you my latest and most zealous pro- 
selytes, of you who have come over to me for the speeliil 
purpose of supporting the war, a war on tluj success of whieli 
you solciimly protest that the salvation of Britain and of civil 
society itself depends, — do I require of you that you should 
make a temporary sacrifice in the cause of human nature of 
the greatcT jiart of your private incomes ? No, gentlemen, 1 
scorn to take advantage of the eagerness of your zeal ; and to 
prove that I think the sincerity of yonr attachment to me 
needs no such test I will make your interest co-operate with 
your principle; I will cpuirter many of you on the puhlic 
siqiply instead of calling on you to contribute to it, and 
while their whole thoughts arc absorbed in 2 ?atriotic aiipre- 
heiisions for their country, 1 will dexterously force upon 
others the- favourite objects of tbe vanity or ambition of 
tlieii* lives.” 

Then the orator turns to give Iiis own judgment of 
the state of affairs. “Good God, sir,” he cries, “ that he 
should have thought it prudent to have forced tliis con- 
trast upon our attention,” and he humes on with indig- 
nant eloquence to describe the representations made of 
“the unprecedented peril of the country,” the constitution 
in danger, the necessity of “ maintaining the war by evciy 
j»ossible sacrifice,” and that the pcoide should not muniiur 
at their burdens, seeing that their all was at stake— ' 

“ 'I'he time is come when all honest and disinterested Jiu n 
should rnlly round the throne as round a standard — for whet? 
Ye honest and disinterested men to receive, for your own 
])rivatc emolument, a portion of those very taxes which they* 
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tAomseIvcs wrin" from the people on the pretence of saving 
tUc.m from the poverty and distress wliich you say ihi*, enemy 
would inflict, hut which you take care no enemy shall he 
able to aggravate. Oh, shame ! shame ! is this a time for 
selfish intrigues, and the little dirty traffic for lucre and 
emolument ? Does it suit the honour of a gentleman to ask 
at such a moment ? Does it hecome the honesty of a min- 
ist^jr to grant ? Is it intended to confirm the pi'iiiicions 
doctrine, so industriously propagated hy many, that all public 
men are impostors, and that every politician lias his price ? 
Or even where there is no princijde in th(‘, bosom, why tlocs 
ii(jt prudence hint to tlui mercenary and the vain to abstain 
a wliile at least, and wait the fitting of the time,s ? Improvi- 
dent impatience ! Nay, even from those who seem to have 
no direct object of office or profit, W'hat is the language 
which the actors speak ? The Throne is in danger ! wc 
will support the Throne ; but let us share the smiles of 
royally ; the order of nobility is in danger. ‘ I will fight 
for nobility,’ says the vis(jount, ‘ but my zeal would be 
jMUch greater if I were made an earl.’ * House all the marquis 
within me,’ exclaims the earl, ‘and the peerage nevi‘r turned 
foi th a more undaunted champion in its cause than I shall 
jirovc.’ ‘Stain my green ribbon blue,’ cries out the illus- 
trious knight, ‘and tlie fountain of honour will have a fast 
and faithful servant.’ ” 

• 

Tills scathing blast of satire must, one would think, 
liave ovci'whclmed the Whig deserters, the new placemen 
and sinccurists, though it could not touch the impas- 
sioned soul of such a j^rophet as Durkc, whose denuncia- 
tions and anticipations had heen so terribly verified. 
The reader already acquainted with the life of Burke 
will remember how, early in the controversy, before 
Branco liad stained her first triumphs, Sheridan lost, 
on account of his continued faith in the Eevolution, 
the friendship of his great countryman, whose fiery 
temper was unable to brook so great a divergence of 
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opinion, and who cut liim sternly off, as he afterwards 
did a more congenial and devoted friend, Fox, by 
whom the broach was acknowledged with tears in a 
scene as moving as ever was enacted in the House" 
of Commons. Sheridan did not feel it so deeply, 
the link between them being lighter, and the posi- 
tion of involuntary rivalship almost incvita])lc. And 
though it cannot be believed that his convictions on 
the subject were half so profound, or his judgment so 
trustworthy, his was the more difficult side of opinion, 
and his fidelity to the cause, which politically and we 
may even say conventionally, was that of freedom, was 
unwavering. The speech from which we have quoted 
could not, from its nature, be so carefully premeditated 
and prepared, as Sheridan’s great efforts had lieretoforc 
been ; but it had the advantage of being corrected for 
the press, and has consequently reached us in a fuller 
and more complete form than any other of Sheridan’s 
speeches. Professor Smyth gives a graphic account of 
his sudden appearance at Wanstcad along with the editor 
of the paper in which it had been reported, and of tho^ 
laborious diligence with which he devoted himself to lU 
revision, during several days of unbroken work. 13nfc 
we should scarcely have known our Sheridan had n<it 
this spasmodic cfTort been balanced by an instance of 
characteristic indolence and carelessness. Lord Morn- 
ington in his speech had made much reference to a 
French juamphlet by Brissot, a translation of which had 
been republished in London, with a preface by Burke, 
and largely circulated. Smyth remarked that Sheridan 
accepted J^ord M.’s view of this pamphlet, and his quo- 
tations from it. “ How could I do otherwise f ’ he said. 
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*“I never read a word of it.” Perhaps it was not 
necessary. The careful combination of facts and details 
was not in Sheridan’s way ; but in his haphazard daring 
a certain instinct guided him, and he seized unerringly 
the thing he could do, the point of the position, pic- 
turesque and personal, which his faculty could best 
{fssail. 

A far less satisfactory chapter in his life was that 
already referred to, which linked Sheridan’s fortunes 
with those of the Piincc Kegent, and made him, for 
a long time, almost the representative in Parliament 
of that royal personage. When tlie first illness of 
the King, in 1789, made it likely that })Ower must 
come one way or other into the hands of the heir- 
apj)arent, there was much excitement, as was natural, 
among the party with which the name of the Prince 
of Wales was connected, and who, as appeared, had 
everything to hope from his accession, actual or vii’tual. 
It is scarcely necessary to our purpose to trace the stormy 
])arty discussions on the subject of the Regency, between 
th', e.xtreme claim jmt forth by Fox of the right of the 
ri inco to be immediately invested with all the powers of 
royalty ii,s his father’s natural deputy and representative, 
and the ccpially extreme counter-statcnKjnt of Pitt, dic- 
tated by alarm as the other Avas by hope, that “ the 
Prince of Wales had no more right to exercise the powers 
of governnumt than any other person in the realm.” 
Sheridan’s share in the debate was chielly signalised by 
his threat, as injudicious as the original assertion of his 
lc*ader, that the Pi’incc might bo provoked to make the 
claim which tJic other party opposed so strenuously ; ” 
“but his most important agency,” says Moore, “lay 
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in the less public business connected with” the ques- 
tion. He was in high favour at Carlton House, and 
the chosen advisor of the Prince : and although Moore’s 
researches enabled him to prove that the most im- 
portant document in the whole episode — the Prince’s 
letter to Pitt — was the production not of Sheridan 
but of the master-spirit Burke, Sheridan’s pen was 
employed in various papers of importance ; and though 
the post allotted to him in the shortlived new ministry 
was no more than that of Treasurer of the Navy, 
a position not at all adequate to his apparent import- 
ance, he was in reality a very active agent behind tlic 
scenes. The king’s si)ecdy recovery, however, at this 
moment was fatal to Sheridan’s fortunes, and all that 
came of this momentary gleam of advancement to his 
family was that Charles Sheridan in Ireland, whose post 
had been the only gain of his brother’s former taste of 
power, lost it in consequence of the new re-revolution of 
affairs, though ho carried with him a pension of £1200 a 
year, probably a very good substitute. He was tlie only 
one profited in pocket by Sheridan’s political elevation 
and fame. Once more, in 180G, after the death of Pitt, 
Sheridan followed Fox into office in the same unimport- 
ant post of Treasurer to the Navy. But Fortune was 
not on iiis side, and Fox’s death in a few months with- 
drew him for ever from all the chances of i)ower. 

It seems inconceivable though true that the two gi’cat 
orators of the period, the men whose figures stand pro- 
minent in every discussion, and one of whom at least 
liad so Jai’go and profound an influence on his time, 
should, when their party rose to the head of affairs, have 
been so unceremoniously disposed of. Sheridan’s iiisig- 
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•nificant post might he accounted for by his known 
incapacity for continued exertion ; but to read the name 
of Burke as Payiriastcr of the Forces, fills the reader 
with amazement. They were both self-made, without 
family or connections to found a claim upon, but the 
eminence, especially of the latter, was incontestable. 
Both were of the highest importance to their party, 
and Sheridan was in the enjoyment of that favour of the 
Prince which told for so much in those days. And yet 
this was the best that their claims could secure. It is 
a somewhat humiliating proof of how little great mental 
gifts, reaching the height of genius in one case, can 
do for their possessor. Both Burke ami Sheridan are 
favourite instances of the reverse opinion. It is a 
commonplace to quote them as cxamidcs of the manner 
in which a man of genius may raise himself to the 
highest elevation. And yet after they had dazzled 
England for years, one of them the highest originating 
•soul, the profouiidcst thinker of his class, the other an 
unrivalled instrument at least in the hand of a great party 
^Icj.der, this was all they could attain to — Edmund 
Burke, Paymaster of the Forces; Brinsley Sheridan, 
Treasurer of the Navy. It is a curious commentary 
upon the unbounded applause and reputation wdiich these 
two men enjoyed in their day, and the place they have 
taken permanently in the history of their generation. 

• Sheridan’s connection with the Prince lasted for many 
years. He appears to have been not only one of his 
favourite comi)anions, but for some time at least his 
most confidential adviser. When the Prince on his 
marriage put forth a second demand for the payment of 
his debts, after the distinct promise made on the first 
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occasion that no such claim should be made again, it 
was Sheridan who was the apologist, if apology his 
explanation can he called. He informed the House 
that ho had advised the Prince to make no such 
pledge, but that it was inserted without the knowledge 
of either, and at a moment when it was impossible to 
withdraw from it. He added that he himself had 
drawn up a scheme of retrenchment which would have 
made such an application unnecessary, that he had put a 
stop to a loan proposed to bo raised for the Prince in 
France as unconstitutional, and that he had systematically 
counselled an abstinence from all meddling in great poli- 
tical questions. Moore characterises this explanation as 
marked by ‘‘a communicativeness that seemed hardly 
prudent,” and it is difficult to suppose that Sheridan’s 
royal patron could have liked it ; but ho did not disown 
it in any way, and retained the speaker in his closest 
confidence for many years, during wliich Sheridan’s time 
and pen and ready eloquence were always at his master’s 
service. TJicre is a strange mixture throughout his 
histoiy of serviccablcness and capacity for work, with 
an almost incredible carelessness and indolence, of whicli 
his behaviour at this period affbnls a curious example. 
He would seem to have spared no trouble in the Prince’s 
service, to have been ready at his call at all times and 
seasons, conducting the most important negotiations for 
In'm, .and acting as the means of communication between, 
him and the leaders of his ])arty. Perhaps i^ride ainl 
a gratified sense of knowing the mind of the heir- 
apparent better than any one else, may have supplied 
the place of true energy and diligence for the moment ; 
and certainly he W'as zealous and busy in his patron’s 
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affairs, disorderly and indifferent as he was in his 
own. And though his power and influence were daily 
decreasing in Parliament, his attendance becoming more 
and more irregular, and his interest in public business 
caf)ricious and fitful, yet there were still occasions on 
which Sheridan came to the front with an energy and 
^spirit worthy of his best days. One of these was at the 
time of the groat mutiny at the Nore, when the ministry 
was embarrassed on all hands, the opposition violently 
factious, and every appearance alarming. Sheridan threw 
himself into the midst of the excitement with a bold and 
generous support of the Government which strengthened 
tlicir hands in the emergency and did much to restore 
ti'anquillity and confidence. “ The i)atriotic promptitude 
of his interfci’cnce,” says Moore, “ was even more strik- 
ing than it ajjpears in the record of his Parliamentary 
labours.” By this time Pox had withdrawn from the 
House, and no other of the Whig leaders showed any- 
thing of Sheridan’s energy and public spirit. At a still 
later period, in the course of a discussion on the army 
citimatcs, he was complimented by Canning as “a man 
who had often come forw'ard in times of public embar- 
rassment as the champion of the country’s rights and 
interests, and had rallied the hearts and spirits of tlie 
nation.” The warmest admirer of Sheridan might be 
content to let such avoids as these stand as the conclu- 
sion of his parliamentary career. 

Thus his life was chequered wdth bursts of recovery, 
with rapid and unexpected manifestations of power. 
Now and then he would rise to the height of a crisis, and 
by moments display a faculty prompt and eager and prac- 
tical. Sometimes, on a special occasion, lie would work 
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hard, “ till the motes were in his eyes.” There must have 
been in him some germ of financial genius which enabled 
him without any capital to acquire groat property, and 
conduct what was in reality a large commercial speculation 
in his theatre with success for many years. All those 
(Qualities are strangely at variance with the background of 
heedlessncss, indolence, and reckless self-indulgence which*’ 
take both credit and purpose out of his life. He is like 
two men, one of them painfully building up what the 
other every day delights to pull down. His existence 
from the time of his wife’s death seems, when we look 
back upon it, like a headlong rush to destruction ; and 
yet even in the last chapter of his career there were times 
when he would turn and stand and present a manful front 
to fate. Though there is no appearance in anything ho 
says or does of very high political principles, yet ho held 
steadfastly by the cause of reform, and for the freedom 
of the subject, and against all encroachments of power, 
as long as he lived. He was on the side of Ireland in 
the troubles then as always existing, though of a 
changed complexion from those we are familiar with 
now. Ho would not allow himself to be persuaded 
out of his faith in the new principle of freedom in 
France, cither by the excesses which disgraced it, or 
by the potent arguments of his friend and country- 
maa And he was disinterested and faithful in his 
l)arty relations, giving up office almost unnecessarily 
Avhen he considered that his political allegiance required 
it, and holding fast to his leader oven when there was 
^'strangcincnt between them. All those particulars should 
bo remembered to Sheridan’s credit. He got nothing 
for iiis political services, at a time when sinecures were 
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common, and, with ono exception, kept his political 
honour stainless, and never departed from his standard. 

He served the Prince in the same spirit of disinte- 
restedness — a disinterestedness so excessive that it looks 
like recklessness and ostentatious indifference to ordinary 
iiiotives : that gratification in the confidence of royalty, 
which in all ages has moved men to sacrifices and labours 
not undertaken willingly in any otlier cause, seems a 
poor sort of inspiration when Royal George was the 
object of it ; but in this case it was like master like man, 
and the boon companion whose wit enlivened the royal 
orgies was not likely i)erhaps to judge his Prince by any 
liigh ideal. He had never received from his royal friend 
“ so much as the proscut of a horse or a picture,” until in 
tlio year 1804 the appointment of Receiver of the Duchy 
of Cornwall was conferred upon him, an appointment 
which ho announces to the then minister, Mr. Addington, 
with lively satisfaction and gratitude. 

lias been luy pride and pleasure,” he says, “to have 
oxcrled niy huiuhle eflbrts to serve the Prince without ever 
.icrejiling the slightest obligation from him ; but in the pre- 
simt case and under the present circiimstaiiees 1 think it 
Mould have been really false inidc and api)arently mischievous 
allectation to have declined this mark of his Royal Highness’s 
c(»nlidence and favour.” ' 

It was no great return for so many sor^dccs ; and oven 
this was not at first a satisfactory gift, since it had been 
previously bestowed (hypothetically) on some one els»3, 
and a long correspondence and many representations and 
explanations seem to have been exchanged before Sheri- 
dan was secure in his post — the only profit he earned 
with him out of his prolonged and brilliant political life. 
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The one instance, which has been referred to, in 
which his political loyalty was defective occurred very 
near the end of his career. Fox was dead, to whom, 
though some misunderstanding had clouded their later 
intercourse, he had always been faithful, and other leaders 
had succeeded in the conduct of the party, leaders with 
whom Sheridan had less friendship and sympathy, and 
who had thwarted him in his wish to succeed Fox as the 
representative of Westminster, an honour on which he had 
sot his heart. It was in favour of a young nobleman of no 
account in the political world that the man who had so 
long been an oraament to the party, and had in his day 
done it sucli manful service, was put aside; and Sheridan 
would have been more than mortal had he not felt it 
deeply. The oi)portunity of avenging himself occurred 
before long. AYhen the Prince, his patron, finally came 
to the position of Kegent, under many restrictions, and 
with an almost harsh insistence upon the fact that ho 
held the office not by rigiit, but by the will of Parliament, 
Sheridan had one moment of trmmph — a triumph almost 
whimsical in its completeness. In the ordinary course of 
affairs it became the duty of the Lords Grey and Gran- 
ville, the recognised leaders of the Whig party, which up 
to this time had been the party specially attached to the 
Prince, to prepare liis reply to the address presented to 
him by the Houses of Parliament : but the document, 
when submitted to him, was not to the royal taste. 
Sheridan, in the meanwhile, who knew all the thoughts 
of his patron and how to please him, had prepared 
privately, almost accidentally, according to his own ac- 
count, a draft of another reply, which the Prince adopted 
instead, to the astonishment and indignant dismay of 
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'the official leaders, who could scarcely helicve in the pos- 
sibility of such an interference. Moore enters into a 
lengthened explanation of Sheridan’s motives and con- 
duct, supported by his own letters and statements, of 
which there are so many that it is very apparent he was 
himself conscious of much necessity for explanation. The 
great Whig Lords, who thus found themselves superseded, 
made an indignant remonstrance ; hut the mischief was 
done. In the point of view of party allegiance, the pro- 
ceeding was indefensible ; and yet w'c cannot but think 
the reader will feel a certain sympathy with Sheridan in 
this sudden turning of the tables upon the men who had 
slighted liim and ignored his claims. They were new 
men, less experienced than himself, and the dangerous 
gratification of showing that, in spite of all they might 
do, ho had still the power to forcstal and defeat them, 
must have been a very strong temptation. But sucli 
gratifications arc of a fatal kind. Sheridan himself, even 
at the moment of enjoying it, must have been aware of 
the perilous step he was taking. And it is another proof 
, of die curious mixture of capacity for business and labour 
which existed in him along with the most reckless indo- 
lence and forgetfulness, that the literature of this incident 
is so abundant ; and that, what with drafts prepared for 
the Prince’s consideration, and letters and documents of 
State corrected for his adoption, and all the explanatory 
.^ddres^es on his own account wdiich Slieridan thought 
necessary, he was as fully employed at this crisis as if he 
had been a Secretary of State. 

This or anything like it he was not, however, fated to 
bo. A humbler appointment, that of Cliief Secretary 
under the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, had been designed 
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for him had the Whig party, as they anticipated, come' 
into office; although, after the mortification to which 
Sheridan had subjected his noble chiefs, even such an 
expedient of getting honourably rid of him might have 
been more than their magnanimity was equal to. But 
these expectations faded as soon as the Eegent was firmly 
established in his place. The Prince, as is well known, 
pursued the course common to heirs on their accession, 
and flung over the party of Opposition to whicli he had 
previously attached himself. The AVhigs W'cre loft in 
the lurch, and their political opponents continued in 
power. That Sheridan had a considerable share in 
bringing tliis about seems evident: but in punishing 
thorn ho punished also himself. If ho could not serve 
under them, it was evidently impossible that under the 
otlier party ho could with any regard to his own honour 
serve. There is an account in the anonymous biography 
to which reference has been made, of an attempt on tlie 
part of the Prince to induce Sheridan to follow himself 
ill liis change of politics; but this has an apocryphal 
aspect, as the report of a private conversation between 
tw'o persons, neither very likely to repeat it, alwa}’s has. 
It is added that, after Shcridan^s refusal, ho saw no more 
of his royal patron. Anyhow it would seem that the 
intercourse between them failed after this point. The 
brilliant instrument had done its service, and was no 
longer wanted. To please his Prince, and perhaps to 
avenge himself, he had broken his allegiance to his party, 
and henceforward neither tliey whom ho had thus de- 
serted, nor ho for whom he had deserted them, had any 
place or occasion for him. He continued to appear 
fitfully in his place in Parliament for some time after, 
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S-nd one of his latest speeches gives expression to his 
views on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. Shcri- 
dan^s nationality could be little more than nominal, yet 
his interest in Irish affairs had always been great, and he 
had invariably supported the cause of that troubled 
country in all emergencies. In this speech, which was 
cftie of the last expressions of his opinions on an Irish 
subject, ho maintains that the good treatment of the 
Catholics was “essential to the safety of this empire.” 

“ I will never give my vote to any adminiatration that 
opposes the (luestion of Catholic Email cii)atioii. I will not 
consent to receive a furlough upon that particular question, 
even though a ministry were carrying every other I wished. 
In fine, I think the situation of Ireland a permanent con- 
sideration. If they were to be the last words I should ever 
utter in this House, T should say, * Be just to Ireland as you 
value your own honour : he just to Ireland as you value your 
own peace.’ ” 

In this point at least he .showed true discernment, 
and was no false prophet. 

, T1i 3 last stroke of evil fortune had, however, fallen 
upon Sheridan several years before the conclusion of 
his parliamentary life, putting what was in reality 
the finishing touch to his many and ^long- continued 
embarrassments. One evening in the early spring in 
the year 1809 a sudden blaze illuminated the House 
rf)f Commons in the midst of a debate, lighting up tho 
assembly with so fiery and wild a light that tho 
discussion was interrupted in alarm. Sheridan \vas 
present in his place, and when tho intimation w'as made 
that tho blaze came from Drury Lane, and that his now 
theatre, so lately opened and still scarcely completed, 
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was tho fuel which fed this lire, it must have been a pal» 
countenance indeed upon which that fiery illumination 
shone ; but he had never failed in courage, and this time 
the thrill of desperation must have moved the man 
whose ruin was tlius accomplished. When some scared 
member, perhaps with a tender thought for the orator 
who had once in that place stood so high, proposed 
tho adjournment of the House, Sheridan, with the proud 
calm which such a highly-strained nature is capable of 
in great emergencies, was the first to oppose tho impulse. 
“Whatever might be the extent of the calamity,” he 
said, “he hoped it would not interfere with the public 
business of the country.” He left his brother members 
to debate the -war in Spain, while he went forth to 
witness a catastrophe wliich made tho further conduct of 
any struggle in his own person an impossibility. Some 
time later ho was found seated in one of tho coffee-houses 
in Covent Garden “swallowing port by the tumblerful,” 
as one witness says. One of tlie actors, who had been 
looking on at the scene of destruction, made an indignant 
and astonished outcry at sight of him, when Sheridan, ^ 
looking up with the wild gaiety of despair and that melaii 
choly humour which so often lights up a brave maivs 
ruin, replied : “ Surely a man may be allowed to take a 
glass of wine by his own fireside.” The blaze which 
shone upon these melancholy potations consumed every- 
thing he had to look to in the world. Ho was still fulj^ 
of power to enjoy, a man not old in years, and of the 
temperament which never grows old : but ho must have 
seen everything that made life possible flying from him 
in those thick coiling wreaths of smoke. There was 
still his parliamentary life and his Prince’s favour to fall 
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'back upon, but probably in that dark hour his better 
judgment showed liim that everything was lost 

After the moment of disaster, however, Sheridan's 
buoyant nature and that keen speculative faculty which 
would seem to have been so strong in him, awoke with 
all the fervour of the rebound from despair, as ho began 
to see a new hope. In a letter addressed to Mr. Whit- 
bread, written soon after the fire, and with the high 
compliment that he considered Whitbread “the man 
living in my estimation the most disposed and the most 
competent to bestow a portion of your time and ability 
to assist the call of friendshi]),” he thus a])peals to his 
kindness : — 

“ You said some time since, in my house, but in a careless 
conversation only, that you would be a member of a com- 
mittee for rebuilding Drury Lane Theatre if it would serve 
me ; and indeed you very kindly siiggcste<l yourself that 
there were more persons to assist that object than I was 
awai-e of. I most thankfully accei>t the offer of your inter- 
ference, and am convinced of the benefits your friendly exer- 
tions are competent to produce. I have worked the whole 
subject in my own mind, and see a clear way to retrieve a 
gi ‘ut property, at least to my son and his family, if my plan 
meets the support 1 hope it will ajjpear to merit. 

“ Writing this to you in the sincerity of private friendsliip 
and the reliance 1 place on my opinion of your characltu’, I 
nce<l not ask of you, though eager and active in politics as 
yf»u are, not to be severe in criticising my palpable neglect 
of all Parliamentary duty. It would not be easy to explain 
“to you, or even to make you comprehend, or any one in 
prosperous and afllucnt i)light, the private difficulties T have 
to struggle with. My mind and the resolute iiidepeiidoncc 
belonging to it has not been in the least subdued by the late 
calamity ; but the consecpienccs arising’from it have more 
engaged and embarrassed me than perhaps I have been willing 
to allow. It has been .a principle of my life, persevered in 
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througli great difficulties, never to borrow money of a private 
friend : and this resolution I would starve rather than violate. 
When I ask you to take part in this settlement of my shattered 
affairs, I ask you only to do so after a previous investigation 
of every part of the past circumstances whicli relate to tho 
truth. I wish you to accept in conjunction with those who 
wish to serve me, and to whom I think you would nol 
object. I may be again seized with an illness as alarming 
as that I lately experiencecL Assist me in relieving m}i 
mind from the greatest affliction that such a situation can 
again produce — the fear of others suffering by my death.” 

Sheridan’s proposal was that tho theatre should be 
rebuilt by subscription by a committee under tho chair- 
manship of Whitbread, he himself and his son receiving 
from them an equivalent in money for their share of the 
property under tho patent This was done accordingly 
Sheridan’s share amounted to £24,000, while his son gol 
tho half of that sum. But the money which was tc 
take tho place of tho income which Sheridan had si 
long drawn from tho theatre, w'as, it is needless t< 
say, utterly inadequate ; and was engulfed almost im 
mediately by payments. Indeed tho force of circuic 
stances and his necessities compelled him to use it as he 
might have used a sum independent of his regular income 
which had fallen into his hand, Whitbread was not tr 
be dealt with now as had been the world in general in 
Sheridan’s brighter days. “ He was perhaps,” says Moore, 
tho only person whom Sheridan had ever found prooj 
against his powers of persuasion j ” and as in the long 
labyrinth of engagements which Sheridan no more ex 
pcctod to be held^closely to than he would himself have 
held to a bargain, he had undertaken to wait for his 
money until the theatre was rebuilt, there were endless 
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'controversies and struggles over every demand he made: 
and they were many. Sheridan had pledged himself 
also to non-interference, to “have no concern or connec- 
tion of any kind whatever with the new undertaking,” 
with as little idea of being held to the pledge : and when 
his criticisms upon the plans, and attempts to alter them, 
trere repulsed, and the promises ho had made recalled 
to his memory, his indignation knew no bounds. “ There 
cannot exist in England,” ho cries, “an individual so 
presumptuous or so void of common sense as not sin- 
cerely to solicit the aid of my practical experience on 
this occasion even were I not in justice to the subscribers 
bound to oiler it.” In short it is evident that he never 
had faced the position at all, but expected to remain to 
some extent at the head of affairs as of old, and with an 
inexhaustible treasury to draw upon, although he had 
formally renounced all claim upon either. When he 
wrote indignantly to Whitbread as to an advance of 
£2000 which had been refused to him, and of which 
lie declared that “ this and this alone lost me my elec- 
tion” (to Stafford, whither he had returned after his 
failure at Westminster), Whitbread replied in a letter 
which paints the condition of the unfortunate man be- 
set by creditors with the most pitiful distinctness. 

“ You will recollect the £5000 pledged to Peter Moore to 
answ(‘r demands : the certificates given to Giblet, Ker, Tre- 
lanonger, Cross, and Hirdle, five each at your request : the 
engag(nnents given to Ettes and myself, and tlic arrears to the 
Linley family. All this taken into consideration will leave 
a large balance still payable to you. Still there are upon 
that balance the claims upon you of Shaw*, Taylor, and Gnihh, 
for all of which you have oflered to leave the whole of your 
compensation in my hand to abide the issue of arbitration.” 
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Poor Sheridan ! he had meant to eat his cake yet 
have it, as is so common. In his wonderful life of shifts 
and chances he had managed to do so again and again. 
But the moment had come when it was no more practi- 
cable, and neither persuasion nor throats nor indignation 
could move the stem man of business to whom ho had 
so lately appealed as the man of all others most likeljf 
to help and succour. He was so deeply wounded by the 
management of the new building and all its arrangements 
that he would not permit his wife to accept the box 
which had been offered for her use by the committee, 
and it was a long time before ho could be persuaded so 
much as to enter the theatre with which his whole life 
had been connected. It was for the opening of this new 
Drury Lane that the competition of Opening Addresses 
was called for by the now proprietors, which has been 
made memorable by the “Eejected Addresses” of Horace 
and James Bmith, one of the few burlesques which have 
taken a prominent place in literature. It was a tradesman- 
like idea to propose such a competition to English poets, 
and the reader will willingly excuse the touch of bitterness 
in Sheridan’s witty description of the Ode contributed 
by Whitbread himself, which, like most of the addresses, 
“turnetl chiefly on allusions to the Phoenix.” “But 
Whitbread made more of the bird than any of them,” 
Sheridan said; “ he entered into paijticulars and described 
its wings, beak, tail, etc.: in short it was a poulterer’s 
description.” 

It was while ho was involved in these painful con- 
troversies and struggles that Sheridan lost his seat in 
Parliament. This was the finishing blow. His person, 
so long as he was a member of Parliament, was at least 
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safe. He could not be arrested for debt; everything 
else that could bo done had been attempted, but this 
last indignity was impossible. Now, however, that 
safeguard was removed : and for this among other 
reasons his exclusion from Parliament was to Sheridan 
the end of all things. His prestige was gone, liis j^ower 
over. It would seem to be certain that the Prince 
of Wales offered to bring him in for a government 
borough : but Sheridan had not fallen so low as that. 
Once out of Parliament, however, the old lion was im- 
portant to nobody. Ho could neither help to pass a 
measure nor bring his eloquence to the task of smothering 
one. He was powerless henceforward in State intrigues, 
neither good to veil a prince’s designs nor to aid a party 
movement. And besides he was a poor broken-down 
dissipated old man, a character meriting no respect, and 
for whom pity itself took a disdainful tone. He had not 
been less self-indulgent when the world vied in admira- 
tion and applause of him : but all his triumplis had now 
passed away, and what had been but the gay excess of an 
-ex iberant life became the disgraceful habit of a broken 
man. His debts, which had been evaded and put out of 
sigiit so often, sprang up around him no more to be 
eluded. Once ho was actually arrested and imprisoned 
in a sponging-housc for two or three days, a misery and 
shame which fairly overcame the fortitude of the worn- 
sout and fallen spirit. “On his return home,” Moore 
tells us (some arrangements having been made by Whit- 
bread for his release), “all his fortitude forsook him, and 
he burst into a long and passionate fit, of weeping at the 
profanation, as ho termed it, which his person had 
suffered.” Leigh Hunt, in his flashy ami frothy article, 
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has some severe remarks upon this exhibition of feeling, 
hut few people will wonder at it. Sheridan had been 
proud in his way, ho had carried his head high. His 
own great gifts had won him a position almost un- 
paralleled ; he had been justified over and over again in 
the fond faith that by some happy chance, some half 
miraculous effort, his fortunes might still be righted and 
all go well. Alas ! all this was over, hope and possibility 
were alike gone. Like a man running a desperate race, 
half stupefied in the rush of haste and weariness, of 
trembling limbs and panting bosom, whoso final stumble 
overwhelms him with the passion of weakness, here was 
the point in which every horror culminated and every 
power broke down. The sanguine foolish bravery of the 
man was such even then, that next moment ho was 
calculating upon the possibility of re-election for West- 
minster, a seat which was one of the prizes sought by 
favourites of fortune ; and, writing to his solicitor after 
his personal possessions, pictures, books, and nicknacks 
had been sacrificed, comforted him 'with a cliecrful 
“ However, we shall come tlirough ! ” i 

Poor KShcridan ! the heart bleeds to contemplate him 
in all his despera.to shifts, now maudlin in tears, now 
wild in foolish *gaiety and hope. Piince and party alike 
left him to sink or swim as he pleased. When it was 
told him that young Byron, the now hero of society, had 
praised him as the writer of the best comedy, the besti 
opera, the best oration of his time, the veteran burst 
into tears. A compliment now was an unwonted 
delight to one w,ho had received the plaudits of two 
generations, and who had moved men's minds as few 
besides had been able to do. A little band of friends, 
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"very few and of no great renown, were steadfast to him, 
Peter Moore, M.P. for Coventry, Samuel Rogers, his 
physician Dr. Bain, he who had attended the deathbed of 
Mra Sheridan, stood by him faithfully through all ; but he 
passed through the difficulties of his later years, and de- 
scended into the valley of the shadow of death, deserted, 
but for them, by all who had professed friendship for him. 
Lord Holland, indeed, is said to have visited him once, 
and the Duke of Kent wrote him a polite regretful 
letter when ho announced his inability to attend a 
meeting ; but not even an inquiry came from Carlton 
House, and all the statesmen whom ho had offended, and 
those to whom he had long been so faithful a colleague, 
deserted him unanimously. When the troubles of his 
later life culminated in illness, a more forlorn being did 
not exist. He had worn out his excellent constitution 
with hard living and continual excesses. Oceans of 
potent port had exhausted his digestive organs; he had 
no longer either the elasticity of youth to endure, or its 
liopcful prospects to bear him up. He was, indeed, still 
c!iccTful, sanguine, full of plans and new ideas for 
“getting through,” till the very end. But this had 
long been a matter beyond hope. His last days were 
liarassed l)y all the miseries of jiOA^orty — nay, by 
what is worse, the miseries of indebtedness. Tliat lie 
should starve was impossible : but ho had worse to bear, 
he had to encounter the importunities of creditors 
whom he could not pay, some at least of whom "were 
perhaps as much to be pitied as himself. He was not 
safe night nor day from the assaults of the exasperated 
or despairing. “Writs and executions came in rapid 
succession, and bailiffs at length gained possession of his 
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house.” That house was denuded of everything that 
would sell in it, and the chamber in which he lay dying 
was threatened, and in one instance at least invaded 
by sherifiV officers, who would have carried him od 
wrapped in his blankets had not Dr. Bain ihterfered, and 
warned them that his life was at stake. One evening 
Eogers, on returning home late at night, found a de- 
spairing appeal on his table. “ I find things settled so 
that XI will remove all difficulty; I am absolutely 
undone and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate for the 
plays successfully in the course of a week, when all 
shall bo returned. They arc going to put the carpets 
out of the ^vindow and break into Mrs. S.^s room and 
take me. For God’s sake let me see you.” Moore was 
with Rogers and vouches for this piteous demand on his 
own authority. The two poets turned out after mid- 
night to Sheridan’s house, and spoke over the area rails 
to a servant, who assured them that all was safe for the 
night. Miserable crisis so often repeated! In the 
morning the money was sent by the hands of Moore, 
who gives this last description of the unfortunate and 
forsaken — 

I found Mr. Sheridan pood-natured and cordial, and 
though he was tSicn within a few weeks of his death, his 
voice had not lost its fulness or strength, nor was that lustre 
for which his eyes were so remarkaUe diminished. Ho 
showed too his usual saiiguinencss of disposition in speakinp 
of t!ie price he expected for his dramatic works, and of tin 
certainty he felt of being able to manage all his affairs if hi^ 
complaint v/oiild but suffer him to leave his bed.” 

Mooic adds with natural indignation, that during the 
whole of his lingering illness, “ it docs not appear that 
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iny one of his noble or royal friends ever called at his 
door, or even sent to inquire after him.” 

At last the end came. When the Bishop of London, 
sent for by Mrs. Sheridan, came to visit the dying man, 
she told Mr. Smyth that such a paleness of awe came 
over his face as she could never forget. He had never 
t'Aken time or thought for the unseen, and the appear- 
ance of the priest, like a forerunner of death itself, 
stunned and startled the man, whose life had been 
occupied with far other subjects. But ho was not one 
to avoid any of the decent and becoming preliminaries 
that custom had made indispensable — nay, there was so 
much susceptibility to emotion in him, that no doubt he 
was able to find comfort in the observances of a death- 
bed, even though his mind was little accustomed to reli- 
gious thought or observance. Nothing more squalid, 
more miserable and painful, than the state of his house 
outside of the sick chamber could be. When Smyth ar- 
rived in loyal friendship and pity to see his old patron, 
ho found the desecrated place in possession of bailiffs, and 
.everything in the chill disorder which such a miserable 
invasion produces. Poor Mrs. Sheridan, meeting him 
with a kind of sprightly despair, suggested that he 
must want food after his jouniey. “J daresay you 
think there is nothing to bo had in such a house ; 
but we are not so bad as that,” she cried. The 
(Shocked and sympathetic visitor had little heart to 
cat, as may bo supposed, and he was profountlly moved 
by the description of that pale awe with wliich Sheridan 
had resigned himself to the immediate prospect of death. 

In the meantime, some one outside, possibly Moore 
himself, though ho does not say so, had written a letter 
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to the Morning Post, calling attention to the utter desert 
tion in which Sheridan had been left, 

“Oil delay not,” said the writer, without naming the 
person to whom he alluded (we quote from Moore), “ delay 
not to draw aside the curtain within which that proud spirit 
hides its sulTijrings.” He then adds, with a striking antici- 
l>atiori of what afterwards happened, “ Prefer ministering ui 
the chamber of sickness to mustering at 

“Tlio splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse. 

“ I say life and euccour against Westminster Abbey and a 
funeral. This article” (Moore continues) “produced a strong 
and general impression, iind was reprinted in the same paper 
the following day.” 

So unusual a fact proves the interest which Sheridan 
still called forth in the public mind. It had so much 
effect that various liigh-sounding names were heard again 
at Sheridan’s door among the hangers-on of the law 
and the disturbed and terrified servants, who did not 
know wlien an attempt might be made upon their master’s 
person, dying or dead. The card even of the Duke of 
York, the inquiries of peers or wealthy commoners, to 
whom it would have been so easy to conjure all 
Sheridan’s assailants away, could no longer help or harm 
him. After a period of unconsciousness, on a Sunday 
in July, in the height of summer and sunshine, this 
great ministrant to the amusement of the world, this 
orator who had swayed them with his breath, died like 
the liolder of a besieged castle, safe only in the inmost 
citadel, beset with eager foes all ready to rush in, and 
faithful servants glad that he should hasten out of the 
world and erjcapo the last indignity. Among the many 
lessons of the vicissitudes of life with which we are all 
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familiar, there never was any more eflective. It is like 
one of the strained effects of the stage, to which Sheri- 
dan’s early reputation belonged; and like a curious 
repetition of his early and sudden fame, or rather 
like the scornful commentary upon it of some devilish 
cynic permitted for the moment to scoff at mankind, 
is the apotheosis of his conclusion. The man who 
was hustled into his coffin to escape the touch which 
he had dreaded so much in life, that profanation of 
his person which had moved him to tears — and hastily 
canied forth in the night to the shejter of his friend’s 
house that he might not be arrested, dead — was no 
sooner covered -with the funeral pall than dukes and 
princes volunteered to bear it. Two royal highnesses, 
half the dukes and earls and barons of the peerage, 
followed him in the guise of mourning to Westminster 
Abbey, where among the greatest names of English 
literature, in the most solemn and splendid shrine 
of national honour, this spendthrift of genius, this 
prodigal of fame, was laid for tlie first time in all his 
uneasy being to secure and certain rest. lie had been 
born in obscurity — he died in misery. Out of the 
humblest unprovided unendowed poverty, he had blazed 
into reputation, into all the results of great wealth, if 
never to its substance; more wonderful still, ho had risen 
to public importance and splendour, and his name can 
never bo obliterated from the page of history ; but had 
fallen again, down, down, into desertion, misery, and the 
deepest degradation of a poverty for which there was 
neither hope nor help : till death wiped out all possibilities 
of further trouble or embarrassment, and Sheridan became 
once more in his coffin the great man whom his party 
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delighted to honour — a national name and credit, one o7 
those whoso glory illustrates our annals. It may be 
l)crmitted now to doubt whether these last mournful 
honours were not more than his real services to England ’ 
deserved ; but at the moment it was no doubt a fine 
tiling that the poor hopeless Sherry whom every- 
body admired and despised, whom no one but a fcfv 
faithful friends would risk the trouble of helping, 
who had sunk away out of all knowledge into endless 
debts, and duns, and drink, should rise in an instant as 
soon as death had stilled his troubles into the Eight 
Honourable, brilliant, and splendid Sheridan, whose 
enchanter’s wand the stubborn Pitt had bowed under, 
and the noble Burke acknowledged with enthusiasm. 
It was a fine thing ; but the finest thing was that death, 
which in England makes all glory jiossiblo, and which 
restores to the troublesome bankrupt, the unfortunate 
prodigal, and all stray sons of fame, at one stroke, 
their friends, their reputation, and the abundant tribute 
which it might have been dangerous to afibrd them 
living, but with which it is both safe and prudent to glorify , 
their tomb. So Scotland did to Bums, letting him siiff('r 
all the tortures of a proud spirit for want of a ten-pound 
note, but sending a useless train of local gentry to attend 
him to his grave — and so the Whig Peers and potentates 
did to Shciidan, who had beerf their equal and com- 
panion. Such things repeat themselves in the history of, 
the generations, but no one takes the lesson, though every 
one comments upon it. Men of letters have ceased, to 
a great extent, to bo improvident and spendthrifts, and 
seldom require to be picked out of ruin by their 
friends and disciples in those days } but who can doubt 
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^that wore there another Sheridan amongst us his fate 
would he the same ? 

It has to bo added, however, that had the great 
people who did nothing for him stepped in to relievo 
Sheridan and prolong his life, nothing is more prob- 
able than that the process would have had to be repeated 
from time to time, as was done for Lamartine in 
Franco, since men do not learn economy, or the wise 
use of their means, after a long life of reckless pro- 
fusion. But he had gained nothing by his political 
career, in which most of the politicians of the time 
gained so mucli, and it is said that his lialnlities came to 
no more than £4000, for wliich sura surely it was not 
meet to suffer such a man to be hunted to his grave by 
clamorous creditors, liowever just their claim or natural 
their exasperation. Somebody said in natural enthu- 
siasm, when it was announced that the author of 
iraverleij was overwhelmed with debts, “ Let every one 
to whom he has given pleasure give him sixpence, and 
he will l)e the richest man in Europe.” Yes ! but the 
saying remained a very pretty piece of good nature and 
pleasing appreciation, no one attempting to carry its 
suggestion out. Sir Walter would have accepted Jio 
public charity, but a public offering on^ sucli a graml 
scale, had it ever been offered, would not have shamed 
the proudest. These things are easy to say ; the doing 
only fails in our practical British race with a curious 
consistency. It is well that every man should learn that 
his own exertions arc his only trust ; but when that is 
said it is not all that there should be to say. 

“ Where were they these inyal and iiobl<' persons ” (iffoore 
cries with natural fervour of indignation) “ who now crowded 
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to * partake the yoke ’ of Sheridan’s glory ; where were the/ 
all while any life remained in him ? Where were they all 
but a few weeks before when their interposition might have 
saved his heart from breaking? or when the zeal now 
wasted on the grave might have soothed and comforted, the 
deathbed ? This is a subject on which it is difficult to speak 
witli patience. If the man was unworthy of the commonest 
offices of humanity while he lived, wliy all this parade fif 
regret and homage over his tomb ? ” 

And ho adds the following versos which “appeared,” 
he says, “ at the time, and however intemperate in their 
satire and careless in their style, came evidently warm 
from the breast of the writer ” (himself) — 

“ Oh, it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 

And friendships so false in the great and highborn ; 

To think what a long line of titles may follow, 

The relics of him who died friendless and lorn. 

“ How proud they can press to the luneral array. 

Of him whom they shunned in his sicknegs and soilbw ; 

How baililfs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 

When all these details which move the heart out of 
the composedness of criticism arc put aside, we scarcely 
feel ourselves in a position to echo the lavish praises 
which have been showered upon Blicridan. He was no 
conscientious workman labouring his field, but an abrupt 
and hasty wayfarer snatching at the golden apples whcr% 
they grew, and content with one violent abundance of 
harvesting. Ho had no sooner gained the highest suc- 
cesses V hich the theatre could give than he abandoned 
that scene of triumph for a greater one ; and when— 
on that more glorious stage— ho had produced one of the 
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most striking sensations known to English political life, 
his interest in that also waned, and a broken occasional 
effort now and then only served to show what he might 
have accomplished had it been continuous. If lie had 
been free of the vices that pulled him to earth, and pos- 
sessed of the industry and persistency which were not in 
‘his nature, he would, with scarcely any doubt, have left 
both fortune and rank to his descendants. As it was in 
everything he did, 'he but scratched the soil. Those wdio 
believe that tlie conditions under which a man does his 
work, arc those which are best adapted to his genius, 
will comfort themselves that there was nothing beyond 
this fertile surface, soon exhausted and capable of but one 
overflowing crop and no more, and there is a complete- 
ness and want of suggestion in his literary work which 
favours this idea. But the other features of his life are 
equally paradoxical and extraordinary ; the remarkable 
f^iancial operations which must have formed the found- 
ation of his career were combined witli the utmost 
])ractical deflciency in the same sphere ; .‘oid his faculty 
for business, for negotiation, explanation, copious Icttcr- 
'writing, and statement of opinion, contrast as strangely 
with the absolute indolence which seems to liavo dis- 
tinguished his life. He could conjure groat sums of 
money out of nothing, out of vacancy, to buy his theatre, 
and set himself up in a lavish and prodigal life ; but ho 
could not keep his private affairs out of the most hopeless 
confusion. Ho could arrange the tcniis of a Ecgciicy 
and outwit a party ; but he could not read, much less 
reply to, the letters addressed to him, or keep any sort 
of order in the private busiucs'. ^ on his hands. Finally, 
and perhaps most extraordinai y of all, he could give in 
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tlie Critic tho deathblow to false tragedy, then write the 
bombast of Eolla, and prepare Pizarro for the stage. 
Through all these contradictions Sheridan blazed and 
exploded from side to side in a reckless yet rigid course, 
like a gigantic and splendid piece of firework, his follies 
repeating themselves, his inability to follow up success, 
and careless abandonment of one way after another that' 
might have led to a better and happier fortune. He had 
a fit of writing, a fit of oratory, but no impulse to keep 
him in either path long enough to make anything more 
than the dazzling but evanescent triumph of a day. His 
harvest was like a southern harvest, over early, while it 
was yet but May j but ho sowed no seed for a second 
ingathering, nor was there any growth or richness left 
in the soon-exhausted soil. 

Sheridan’s death took place on tho 7th July 181 G, 
when ho was nearly sixty-five, after more than thirty 
years of active political life. His boyish reputation, wjjp 
before this began, has outlasted all that high place, 
extraordinary opportunity, and not less extraordinary 
success, could do for his name and fame. 


TTTE END. 
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